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The Changing Culture of Calentta 


BY SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 


National Professor of India in Humanities 


ALCUTTA, eulogised during the second half of the 19th century as 
‘the City of Palaces’, ‘the Second City of the British Empire’, and as 

‘the Brightest Jewel in the Crown of the British Empire’, had its origin 
in humble beginnings. Its history as a town of any importance does not 
go back beyond 1690 when Job Charnock adventured from Hooghly for 
a suitable spot along the river where he could have .a factory and an 
establishment for his English compatriots, not troubled by jealous rivals 
from Europe in the Indian Trade, and by meddlesome and grabbing 
officials of the Nawab-Nazim of Bengal. There are great cities in the 
world, hoary with age and rich in history, like Athens and Rome, 
Byzantium and Damascus, and Varanasi and Delhi, cities distinguished as 
centres of great art and architecture, commerce and political power from 
the very beginning. Most great cities in the five continents acquired 
their importance from their position in the highways of commerce, and 
they became seats of a compact civic life concentrated in themselves. 
Sometimes formal or organised religion gave an added or a primary value 
to an old town, as in the case of Rome and Varanasi, Jerusalem and Mecca. 
Calcutta, when it started on its course as a city, possessed none of the 
importance or glamour which we associate with the big and noted cities 
of India and the world. In the history of India we have great towns like 
Rajagriha and Varanasi, Sravasti and Indraprastha, Ujjayini and Pratish- 
thana, Kanchipura and Mathurai, Vijayanagara and Golconda, and lesser 
ones like Warangal and Puri, Gaya and Gaur, Kozhikode and Cambay— 
towns which had well-organised political and commercial institutions, 
specific arts and crafts of commercial importance, and they had developed 
each a character of its own. They were to start with puris or fortifield 


Paper read before the Calcutta Historical Society on the occasion of the 
Inauguration of its Diamond Jubilee by the Metropolitan of India Dr. Lakdasa de 
Mel at the Cathedral Lecture Hall, Calera, on January 27, 1968, 
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_ places, and nagaras or towns with buildings, and not mere villages. In: i 
Eastern India, we have very few old towns which were real towns from, 
the beginning. We can mention, in the areas to the east of Varanasi, only 
Gaya in Bihar and Vishnupur in West Bengal. All the other towns 
started as a collection of small villages grouped under some political autho- 
rity into one unit, which came to have some sort of industrial or religious. 
prominence. Gaya at least a thousand years ago became a walled town 
centering round the temple of Vishnu, which became an important reli-' 
gious centre for Hindus all over India, and there was Bodh Gaya only 
six miles to the south of Gaya, the old Buddhist pilgrimage centre con-: 
nected with the life of Buddha, which was another attraction. Vishnupur: 
stood in the high-way connecting Eastern India (the Ganges Valley and’ 
West Bengal) with Orissa (Puri) and the South, and it became a real town; 
under its Malla kings several centuries from now. All other towns— 
Patna (of medieval times, not the old Pataliputra), Darbhanga, Gaur, 
` Dacca, Gauhati and the rest, were collections of villages, some of which 
were just like market-places for local produce. 


* * * * 


Calcutta started as a village centre, with a number of connected small: 
‘village places. Three prominent ones among these, namely, the three: 
Mauzas or Central Villages of Sutanuti (Sutaloot, Sutalootar Hat, Chutta-: 
nooty),-Kalikata and Govindapur, expanded and merged into one, adding’: 
other small villages round about—there were some 55 villages’ 
panchanna-gram—which later on formed the suburbs -of a grow- 
ing Calcutta from 1757 onwards, with 20 village areas forming parts of. 
Calcutta Town proper. These began to be known as palhs or paras 
or component neighbourhoods or loosely united areas of a growing town. 
Thus in addition to Sut@nugi, Kalikata and Govindapur, there were other' 
small places like Kastpur, Chitpur, Simultya, Bahir Simultya, Badur’ 
Bāgān, Mantktala, Ultadingi, Styaldah, Taltala, Malanga, Pathuriya- 
ghata etc. Behala to the South of Calcutta, as the seat of the local land- 
holding family of the Chaudhuri Savarna-Gotra Brahmans who owned. 
all the area, had some importance. The village of Sutanuti was in the; 
-north, roughly from the Cossipore area to the present Beadon Street, ! 
within which was the small hamlet of Chitpur which got its name from’ 
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the temple of Goddess Chitreswari. In the middle was the village of 
Kalikata, to the north and south of what is now Bowbazar Street (renamed 
recently as Bipin Bihari Ganguli Street). Govindapur was the southern- 
most of the three villages which formed the nucleus of Calcutta, but this 
Govindapur ceased to exist about 1752 when the entire village was trans- 
formed into the open space of the Calcutta Madan, just to the south of 
Fort’ William, for defence purposes against the Maratha invaders, the 
villagers being persuaded to seek other homes and were compensated for 
by the East India Company. Where the great city of Calcutta is now 
flourishing with its streets and lanes and its masonry buildings, big and 
small, 250 to 200 years ago, there were there just a number of hamlets, 
like those mentioned above. There were little village places, with a few 
houses, separated from other similar hamlets by fields and gardens and 
tanks. Then as the city grew,’ certain business and market areas, or 
localities inhabited by special classes of people who came to a growing 
city for earning a living, began to be prominent with their names: like 
Bara-bazar, Baithak-khana, Colinga Bazar, Kansari-tola, Jaliya-para, 
Tanti-para, Kolu-tola, Chandni Bazar, Harkata Gali, Kumar-tuli, 
Sankhari-tola, Sundi-para, Muchi-para etc. By that time, from the middle 
of the 18th century and specially round about 1800 A.D., Calcutta was 
shedding off its original character as a scattered group of Bengali villages, 
and was acquiring the status of a city proper. The city area became 
properly marked by the Mahratia (Maratha) Ditch excavated by the 
English round about 1742 in the east, along present-day Circular Road; 
Upper and Lower (Acharya Praphulla Chandra Road and Acharya 
Jagadish Bose Road of today) and by the Hooghly River in the west. 


¥ * * i 


a. T oR 
From after 1765 A.D., Calcutta began to acquire the position of a 
great centre of culture, on the background of her unique place as the 
seat of English political power and commercial predominance in India 
and as the new home in India and the East of the English (and European) 
Way of Life and Way of Thought. Before the establishment of the 
English in Calcutta, there was nothing new or striking in the atmosphere 
of Calcutta, in the day-to-day life and thinking of the general mass of the 


Bengali people living there. Calcutta did not have any special pre- 
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eminence before the advent of Job Charnock in 1691. The original 
village Kah-kātā or Kal-kata, as I have shown long ago (in an article to 
the Bengali Sahitya Parishad Patrika in the Bengali year 1345 (= 1938). 
Bengali year 1345 (=1938), and communicated also to the International 
Congress of Orientalists in Brussels in 1938), was almost an insignificant 
place where a small village industry was followed—that of preparing slaked 
lime (kali or kalt-cin) from burnt shells (kata), and the village got its 
name from this. There are three along Bowbazar Street, the nucleus of 
Calcutta city, which testify to the presence of the connexion of Kali-kata 
with the slaked-lime industry. As we go from west along this street (Bow- 
bazar Street) towards the east—Siyaldah, we have first Chiina-gal: or Lime- 
Lane’; then round about the junction of College Street and Bowbazar 
there was a big area known in old maps as Chund@ri-tala or ‘Quarter of 
Lime Workers’ ; and finally we have Chund-pukhur or ‘Lime Tank’—west 
of Ahmerst Street of the present day. 

There are in Bengal two other villages with the name Kalt-kata, one 
known as Rasa-pur Kal-kata or Chhota-Kaltkata i.e. “Little Calcutta’ near 
Uluberia on the other side of the Hooghly River ; and the other Kahkata 
is in Lohajang Subdivision in Dacca District in East Bengal. At Rasapur 
Kalikata, slaked lime from burnt shells still forms a local industry, but 
the other place is inhabited by a few families of Muslim cultivators, and 
this industry does not exist there. Our Calcutta had however already 
acquired some importance in the 16th century, for it is mentioned in the. 
Atn-1-A k bari. 

As said before, Calcutta was originally the small area along the 
present-day Bowbazar Street, and a small slaked lime industry did not ' 
give it any distinction. The people engaged in this industry could only have 
been poor, and not exalted socially. But to the north of Calcutta was the 
village of Sutd-nutt (Suta-lutt) or Suta-nunr Hat (i.e. ‘Ball of Thread’, or 
‘the Market for Balls of Thread’), where, as it would appear, hand-spun 
thread for weaving cotton cloth used to be sold. And we have to note 
that Calcutta had become by 1600 a centre for cotton goods, to which 
Armenian merchants from Julfa in Persia used to resort, to buy muslin 
and other fine stuffs for export to Iran and Western Asia. Armenian busi- 
nessmen, subjects of the Shah of Iran, were coming to India from the 
16th century, and in a way they were preparing the ground for their , 
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Christian co-religionists and future rivals in the Indian trade, the Portu- 
guese and the English. The Armenians had already come to the big 
trade centres in lower Bengal like Hooghly and Chinsurah and Dacca, 
and made Calcutta one of their resorts where they could purchase Bengal 
muslins made in the villages of Calcutta and Sutanuti, as well as in some 
other villages in the neighbourhood, e.g. Simulia, to the south-east of 
Sutanuti. These, like Farasdanga or French Chandernagore, Haripal and 
Tarakeswar on the other side of the Hooghly, and Santipur further north, 
were great centres of cotton weaving. Thus, through this textile industry, 
encouraged by Armenian merchants, the name of Calcutta found a place 
in the world of international commerce for the first time, although the 
local Bengalis had not come into prominence as yet. 


a * + * 


Calcutta, according to tradition, was first inhabited by cotton ‘weavers ~~ 


(Basaks, Tantis) and fishermen (Jalzyds), and there were hardly any people 
of the higher castes. The Brahman zamindars of Behala, a few miles 
to the south of Calcutta, did not have much to do with the Govindapur, 
Calcutta and Sutanuti villages, and the Kalighat temple, with its Brahman 
priests (Sebatts) belonging to the Haldar family, also were not directly 
in touch with Calcutta. Kalighat was of course an important Sākta 
shrine, like Betor village in Howrah district on the other bank with its 
temples of Betai Chandi, and both these places attracted pilgrims and 
Bengali traders who ventured into the Bay of Bengal for coastal trade. 
The road from Govindapur and Calcutta to Kalighat was a jungle track 
which later became Chowringhee Road (now renamed ‘Jawaharlal Nehru 
Road’), and easiest access to the Kalighat shrine was by boat along the 
original course of the Hooghly River, the Adt-Ganga (“Tolly’s Nullah”) 
which became silted up in its lower course and now can be used only by 
boat-traffic during high tide from the Hooghly. With the coming of 
the Armenians, who were evidently followed by the Portuguese, and then 
by the English under Job Charnock, business in cotton cloth (and also 
in slaked lime) grew apace, and a few people of the higher castes, 
Kayasthas and Brahmans, with knowledge of writing and accounts, came 
along. In 1728, according tothe description of an English visitor, Calcutta 
was a developed trade centre where “members of the three Christian 
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nations”, the Armenians, Portuguese and English, lived amicably side by. 
side. The foundations of Calcutta’s futuré greatness as a commercial: 
place were certainly laid by the Armenian merchants who came to: 
Calcutta with their families, and as the town prospered, they made it 
their home. The Armenian colony was large enough to have its own. 
_ social and religious life, with a church of their own which had. regular: 
connexion with Julfa in Persia and with Echmiadzin, the headquarters of; 
the Armenian Christendom in Armenia itself. One of the oldest records of ' 
Calcutta—perhaps the oldest contemporary one—is a tombstone found in‘ 
the present-day Armenian Church of Nazareth in Calcutta, from which we; 
get some valuable information about old Calcutta of the 17th century 
with reference to its foreign sojourners and settlers. Among the Arme-| 
nian merchants in Calcutta was one Sukias, described as a ‘charitable’ man, 
whose wife, Reezabeebeh died in Calcutta in 1631 and was interred in’ 
the churchyard of the Armenian church which might then have existed 
in Calcutta. This tomb was discovered in 1894 by the distinguished: 
Armenian scholar and antiquarian who had settled down in Calcutta, | 
Mesrovb J. Seth. Among other vestiges of the Armenian connexion | 
with Calcutta is the Armenian Church, situated in an Armenian Street. 
in the ‘heart of commercial centre of Calcutta; and there is also an: 
Armeman Ghat or landing stage by the River Hooghly in the northern | 
part of the city. (The first Armenian church in Calcutta of which we' 
have any record, the predecessor of the present Armenian Church of | 
Nazareth, appears to have been a modest structure in wood erected in 
1707 ; and a more substantial building was erected in its place by Agha 
Nazar in 1724. It went on adding to its size and importance through ' 
the piety of the Armenian settlers in Calcutta in the subsequent decades. . 
The oldest Armenian church in Bengal is the one still standing at Chin- 
surah, erected in 1695. But it would appear that the Armenians, who 
came to Dacca as early as 1613, bad built in the quarter where they lived, 
Armant-tola, a still earlier church, probably before 1650). The Armenians 
in Calcutta took part in the affairs of the city, and they started schools ' 
and charitable institutions for the benefit of their own community. The’ 
Portuguese were there, and the English, and then a few Dutch and ' 
Frenchmen. 


m * * * : 
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These foreigners were a ruling and a trading class, superimposed on 
the native Bengali population which consisted mainly of the working 
classes during the greater part of the 18th century. These foreigners, 
businessmen and later administrators, lived their own separate life, almost 
entirely cut off from the Bengali masses, except for the domestic and 
business servants and artisans they were training for their own purposes. 
Interchange of-culture between the Bengali ‘people of the town and the 
foreign settlers, particularly the English, started only when Calcutta under 
the umbrage of the English began to attract people of the higher castes, 
Brahmans, Kayasthas and Vaidyas, and they formed in a couple of 
generations a land-holding and commercial élte, of zamtndars, traders, 
mutsuddis, bantans, burra-baboos, gomashtas, natbs, clerks, clearing agents, 
contractors and such like. They are persons literate in Bengali and 
-~ Persian, and they began to acquire a stammering sort of colloquial Eng- 

lish ; and their prosperity became linked up with that of the English. 
This new élite or a new bourgeois Bengali population, was shrewd and 
intelligent, and they represented two tendencies—progressive or liberal, 
and orthodox or conservative. Contact with the English and serious 
study of the English language and literature which was established and 
encouraged by the initiative of this new Bengali bourgeoisie, whose 
leaders, years after they became established as an influential class during 
the third quarter of ‘the 18th century, founded the Hindu College in 
Calcutta in 1817, to teach their boys English—the English rulers remain- 
ing neutral or apathetic in this matter. 

«` The Hindu College, to which the Bengali Hindu youth of the upper 
classes in Calcutta began to come for studying English and Western 
learning, immediately after its foundation became a very potent instru- 
ment for bringing about a revolutionary change in the mentality and 
ideology, if not immediately in the way of life, of the thinking classes in 
Bengali society. The Bengali mind was becoming modernised, as an 
immediate result; and common sense and reason began to modify the 
old way of life, which, on the whole quite sensible in its own way, had 
some features which had no justification in their rationale. The basic 
Hindu or. Indian virtues were there—like e.g. a spirit of toleration in 
matters of religion with a desire to understand and appreciate, gentleness 
of behaviour, a sense of the fundamentals, and an. ingrained habit of non- 
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injury. But side by side with the tenets of a high philosophy, there were 
the aberrations of caste in untouchability (although it has to be admitted 
that the caste system of Hindu India had its own historical compulsion 
and its social value and ethical justification, within certain limits), in 
| rigidly eschewing commensality and connubiality, and finally, the tolera- 
tion of human sacrifice in some forms of religion, and the general accep- 
tance of the inhuman practice of Suttee without any active or articulate 
protest from the higher conscience of society. Inspite of orthodoxy’s 
attempt to defend or justify the old ways, with all the subtleties of 
scholastic and theological sophistry, a new light was dawning upon the 
mind and conscience of the Bengali people. From the old, unquestioning 
happy-go-lucky days of an unsophisticated Hindu Society dominated by 
the Brahman, incapable, through ignorance, of understanding the actua- 
lities of life, generally having a sincere and a pathetic and unreasoning 
faith in the divine sanction of their right to dominate and control,—a 
right which was conceded by the masses with equal sincerity and un- 
reason—the people were at the threshold of a new era which they could 
not at first wholly understand or approve. But the leaven started its 
work, and we have the first great change, quite a revolutionary one, in 
the thought and culture of Calcutta, and then of Bengal and the rest 
of India, during the first quarter of the 19th century. 


+ * * + 


Before the leaven started its work, the 18th century culture of Calcutta 
presented two facets—the old medieval Hindudom of the people who 
came under the rule of the Europeans—people, who, to start with, were 
not at all intellectually, socially and culturally of any high calibre, but 
among them was developing, by immigration from outside Calcutta, a 
new bourgeois élite of businessmen, landlords, petty officials whether 
under the English or under their clients in business and landholding, and 
such like. The life they lived was of the medieval Bengali-Hindu type, 
such as we find fully reflected in early Bengali literature. The farmers 
tilled the soil and gave to the landlords their dues. The artisan classes 
pursued their various crafts to meet the needs of a village society. There 
was some study of Sanskrit (or Persian for those who wanted to enter 


service with the Muslim rulers); and among hereditary Pandit families, 
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with the pious patronage of the land-holding and business classes, the 
old Sanskrit learning was sedulously cultivated in the traditional way, and 
the national heritage in this matter was kept living. The round of reli- 
gious festivals throughout the year gave the necessary: zest in life to all 
communities, and in this there was a willing co-operation among both the 
rich and the poor ; and these festivals, together with wedding and other 
festive occasions, gave to the old world culture its most distinctive cachet. 
Life was circumscribed by the village orbit, and there was no breath of 
wind from the outside, no interest in other peoples and their affairs. 
People were content with the few literary types in their mother-tongue,— 
long narrative poems with some acting which were chanted or sung, and 
songs (of religious import mostly), which were sung in gatherings, were 
generally in chorus. There were inpromptu poetic contests which were 
much cnjoyed. But there was no proper drama as yet, and not much 
of literature of power or of information to read, unless one took pains 
to study Sanskrit or Persian. They lived in huts of mud and wattle 
thatched by rushes (golpaia), and masonry houses were rare, but more and 
more brick structures were coming into existence which belonged to the 
fairly rich landlords and tradesmen. There was plenty of stmple whole- 
some food—rice, milk and butter, oil, fish and greens, and the needs of 
people were few. The only serious intellectual work was confined to the 
advanced Sanskrit schools. 

-Al this old-world village culture of Bengal began to receive its shocks 
of change from contact with the English which started from the second 
half of the 18th-century, particularly after the English became both de 
facto and de jure rulers of Bengal in 1765. The East India Company’s 
Government appointed English Collectors of Revenue who acted also as 
Magistrates and Judges, and the Muslim Faujdar and Kazi under the 
Nawabs became a thing of the past. The English introduced their laws 
in the higher levels, but the personal laws of the Hindus and the Muslims 
according to their religious scriptures was sought to be codified for the 
convenience of the judicial officers. The English Collectors and Magis- 
trates were of a different type from similar officials under the Nawab- 
Nazim of Bengal, and there was a Board of Revenue established in Calcutta 
to control and guide them. The revenue system largely remained as 
before, but the machinery of administration was slowly based on the 
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English model. Bengali magnets and rich men entered the domain of 
trade when the volume of English trade extended, and the English 
merchants wanted greater co-operation. The nature of the East India 
Company changed from a businessman’s organisation to a regular civil 
government carried on by the Board of Directors in London. Expansion 
of British trade attracted to Bengal a growing number of non-Bengali 
Indians to a town which to start with was almost entirely a Bengali town. 
Bankers and financiers from Rajasthan, Panjab and Uttar Pradesh, dealers 
in country produce which had export value from the whole of North 
India, importers of English and other foreign goods, and men of humbler 
ranks who were required in the various wakes of civic life for which the 
local Bengalis were not prepared, began to throng to Calcutta—servants 
and day labourers, watchmen, sepoys from Bihar and U.P. (Bhojpuriyas— 
who gradually replaced the Telugu-speaking Telinga or Colinga sepoys 
from Madras brought to Calcutta by the East India Company—these 
people were accommodated in the area formerly known as Colinga Bazar, 
then changed to Colin Street), grooms for horses, palankeen bearers from 
both Bihar and Orissa, etc., and persons (mostly Muslims) who trained 
themselves'up to be domestic servants of English sojourners in Calcutta, 
also found ready jobs in Calcutta. Musicians, artistic craftsmen, and 
sellers of luxury goods began to come to Calcutta, where they were sure 
to obtain the patronage of both the Bengali nouveau riche from among 
the landlords and merchants, and besides quite a number of the North 
Indian fortune-seekers and fortune-makers who started making Calcutta 
their home. These settlers and sojourners from outside Bengal went on 
adding an important new element in the population of Calcutta, which 
numerically and economically has now after some 150 years given a new 
colouring to the life and culture of Calcutta. 

In the background of present-day post-Independence trends towards 
linguism and mutual exclusiveness which are jeopardising the Integration 
of India, which was almost achieved during British Rule, the present 
situation of near about half of the inhabitants of Calcutta being non- 
Bengalis is creating quite a series of problems affecting the economic, 
social and cultural life of the city. ` 
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Meanwhile, the face of Calcutta as a city was changing. In the out- 
ward appurtenances of life, through a new civic ideal, with a new array of 
imposing buildings, public and private, with a regular police for keeping 
peace and order, and with a growing series of civil amenities, Calcutta had 
a revolutionary change. The first great step in turning the group of 
villages into a city was the construction of main roads cutting through the 
maze of small lanes and streets which were at the beginning of the 18th 
century just foot tracks or cart roads through the jungle. This road- 
making programme continued to bring about the making of a great city. 
By 1850, the more important thoroughfares going north and south, forming 
the skeleton so to say of Calcutta, had come into being. In place of a 
cluster of villages with thatched hutments nestling among trees, and 
gardens and tanks or water-holes and fields in plenty, masonry structures 
were coming up, giving later to Calcutta its proud epithet of “the City of 
Palaces”. As it has been said with justifiable pride, the English had found 
a swamp, and left it a city within a hundred years, at an age when things 
moved only too slowly. - 

We do not have any Bengali work giving us a full and clear idea. of 
Calcutta life round about 1800 A.D., and that would have been some inner 
and native evidence of high value. A Bengali gentleman from Calcutta 
(or rather the suburb of Bhu-kailas to the south of Calcutta, within present- 
day Kidderpore area), Raja Jay Narayan Ghoshal (1751-1835) went to 
Varanasi and settled there during the closing decades of the 18th century. 
He took part in the religious and cultural life of the city of his adoption, 
where he endowed a school for the teaching of English which he placed 
in the hand of Christian Missionaries, and he has left in Bengali verse a 
very vivid and valuable description of Varanasi and- the life there. Unfor- 
tunately there is nothing for Calcutta of a similar character. We know 
a great deal about Calcutta, however, from the accounts of English and 
other foreign observers, from the invaluable series of coloured steel-block 
views of India including Calcutta by the two English artists; Thomas 
Daniel (1749-1840) and William Daniel (died 1837), uncle and nephew, who 
came to India and stayed there from 1784 to 1794 and published their 
illustrations Oriental Scenery from London during 1808. The 
tempo of life in Calcutta continued more or less in an even way for 
four or five decades after 1800, and as the time passed, we have more and 
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more materials of a very high value for giving us a good idea of the life 
and culture of Calcutta, in both pictorial and literary art. The Frenchman 
Baltasar Solvyns brought out, 1799, his four large volumes of pictures 
of types of people and scenes, social and religious, of Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, with descriptions in.English and French. F anny Parker’s 
Impressions of Travels in Calcutta in 1825 gives a few good coloured 
pictures of Bengal types, and quite an informative account of the life 
of the people, both Indian and English, in Calcutta. The volumes of the 
handy Ortental Register published in the thirties of the 19th century have 
both pictorial and descriptive matter on the Indian scene, and these 
volumes did not neglect Bengal and Calcutta. Then in 1832 Mrs. Belnos 
brought out her most excellent volume of pictures in lithograph of 
Calcutta life (Hindu and European Manners in Bengal), and these 
beautiful monochrome pictures of Calcutta sights and scenes and types 
form a valuable repertoire of Calcutta life at the beginning of the Second 
Period of its distinctive culture, during the first decades of the 19th cen- 
tury. Her other book of illustrations, Sandhya or Hindu Prayers (1851), 
is also valuable. Other similar works also followed. 


* + * * 


This pictorial representation of the outward life could not show the 
ferment that was going on, the inner revolution that was changing 
Calcutta, and, following Calcutta, the rest of India. It was in the realm 
of ideas, followed by that of practices, in some cases. The history of the 
transformation fortunately can be seen from the materials available from 
now (i.e. from the beginning of the 19th century) in literature in both 
Bengali and English left by the Bengalis, and in other documents in 
English, official as well as private. The Calcutta Gazette, which started 
from 1784, gave reports of Bengal affairs which used to be sent to the Board 
of Directors of the East India Company and the British Parliament for 
decades commencing with the 19th century ; and newspapers in Bengali 
which began to appear from 1818—all these and similar works form valua- 
ble sources for us to know something about how things were moving. But 
the electric current that was transforming Calcutta and Bengal, and India’s 
life and mentality and culture, to the widest extent imaginable, was sup- 
plied by the English language and its literature. 
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It is now fashionable among a number of Indidn politicians and 
administrators, some of whom have both high education and intelligence, 
to belittle and even decry the role of the English language in India. It 
is now considered patriotic also in some quarters, and young people are 
being taught to think so. But an objective and a dispassionate enquiry 
will show how tremendously valuable the English language has been 
for the intellectual advancement of India and for the modernisation of the 
Indian mind. The 19th century, specially during the second half, wit- 
nessed how India, as a highly civilised ancient land, which had served 
humanity by her philosophy and her spiritual culture, her enlightened and 
humane attitude towards all mankind, and also by her science and her 
great art and literature, did not lose her bearings in the modern world 
and revert to semi-barbarism, but was enabled both to recover her soul 
and to keep. abreast with the times, and thus was in a position (inspite 
of all drawbacks and forces of opposition) to be of help in the progress 
of World Civilisation. This was possible because of two things: she did 
not lose her Sanskrit, and she obtained the divine gift of English. It was 
inevitable through the compulsion of events in history that English should 
come to her, most naturally and as a matter of course. It is not true 

istory that English was forced upon India—upon the Bengalis in Calcutta, 
and also upon the Maharashtrians and Gujaratis in Bombay and the 
Tamils and Telugus in Madras. It is perfectly clear that the Bengali 
élite in Calcutta, for sharing in the technological, cultural and political 
advance of the English which was so very obvious to them—for meeting a 
great intellectual hunger in the modern world for which Sanskrit and 
Persian were-not enough, for the extension of their mental horizon, and 
even for the health of their own souls, so to say—felt it necessary that 
the Hindu or Indian people must learn English, and through English 
acquire ds much as possible of the ancient and modern wisdom and know- 
ledge of Europe. The English in India encouraged the study of Persian 
and Sanskrit first, and many Englishmen were against the’ teaching of 
English to Indians even durig the twenties ‘of the last century. But it was 
through the eager initiative of some members of the Hindu intelligentsia, 
who appreciated the value of English, that the Hindu College was estab- 
lished ‘in Calcutta in 1817. The anxiety of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the 
Father of Modern India, for introduction. of English as a basic language 
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of instruction for Indian boys (even to the extent of decrying an unintelli- 
gent study of Sanskrit vts-d-vis English), and the subsequent recommenda- 
tion of Lord Macaulay, and the belated action of the English Government 
in India in starting English Schools in the district towns of Bengal from 
1840 onwards, are too well-known. English studies were spreading like 
wild-fire. Of course, there was the employment potential as a great incen- 
tive force for the study of English, but the leaven of the English-knowing 
minority, at first microscopic indeed, started its work. If 99 out of 100 
boys and young men studying English had respectable and well-paid jobs 
in the administration or with English firms as their objective, there was 
the hundredth man who understood the intellectual and cultural (and 
not just the economic) value of English: he even appreciated the spiri- 
tual aspect of it ; and it was he who inspired his fellows, and brought about 
the transformation of the élite of Bengal and India in their mentality 
and their culture. 


* + + + 


At first, for the whole of North India, from the Punjab to Burma 
it was the “English-educated” Bengali Babu who was the harbinger of the 
new learning and the new mentality. Everywhere, his services in the 
spread of this new learning (and the mentality also) were received with 
open arms, because the people, after the altered circumstances of British 
rule, consciously or unconsciously came to appreciate its value. It was 
the English-knowing Bengali Babu from Calcutta, who followed the 
British from Peshawar to Penang in Malaya, during the second half of 
the 19th century, particularly, and became the accredited teacher and 
intellectual leader or adviser of the people in the Panjab and Rajasthan, 
Kashmir and Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar, and Orissa and 
Assam. The three Universities on the model of that of London were 
started in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857. As Calcutta was uptill 
1911 the capital of India, the University of Calcutta held a great prestige, 
and high schools from the Panjab to Orissa, Assam and Burma and even 
Ceylon, were affiliated to the University of Calcutta, following its curricula 
and its examinations and accepting its certificates and degrees. The enor- 
mous prestige and the great value of the Bengali University man from 
Calcutta for bringing about this silent cultural Revolution can be under- 
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stood. When scientific education and teaching of Medicine and En- 
gineering were established first in Bengal and then elsewhere, apart from 
Law as an essential item in the Humanities, it was the doctor and engineer 
from Calcutta who went out to other provinces in India to serve the 
Government and the People through their special qualification and com- 
petence. Bengali teachers and lawyers as much as clerks were also in 
every city of North India. 

These Bengali intellectuals wanted, out of a pure feeling of patrio- 
tism, to share their knowledge of English and all that English had brought 
to them, with Biharis, U.P. people, Panjabis and others. They were also 
called to Nepal, and three generations of Nepal students came to Calcutta 
for their education in English. The Bengali patriot from the beginning 
thought of India as a single entity, and the concept of Mother India, 
Bharata-Mata, was one of Bengal’s greatest gifts to the country which 
was enthusiastically taken up by all political workers and then the masses 
of the people. It was a great step in a new type of ideological Integration 
of India as a single political and cultural unit, as a true Nation. 


* * + + 


The culture of Calcutta as built úp by the Bengali Babu, under the 
preliminary guidance and inspiration of Europe through the English, 
brought in a new element, and it was a potent solvent in the history of the 
Indian people. It presented a unique phenomenon, with a character and 
a special value of its own. It has its own place of honour, considering the 
historic background, and its own justification, among other and certainly 
more vital phases of Indian culture—a place not unworthy of the noble 
sequence it follows: the culture worlds of the Vedas, the Upanishads, and 
the Epics’ of the Mauryas, the Sakas, the Gupta ; of Harsha ; of Sangam 
Age Tamizhakam ; of the Ikshvakus in’ Andhra land ; of the Pallavas, the 
Cholas and Chalukyas, and the Hoysalas; of the Rashtrakutas, and the 
Karly Rajputs; of the Turki-Pathans ; of Vijayanagara ; of the Deccan 
Muslims ; of the Marathas ; of the Orissans ; and of the Ahoms of Assam ; 
and finally, we have the Bengali culture of the 18th-19th centuries. 

We can think of several well-marked Stages in the Evolution of this 
Bengal: or Calcutta Culture of Modern India ; 


(I) 18th century, to 1765: Beginnings. 
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(II) Preparation, 1765-1800. 

(III) Formation, 1800-1850. 

(IV) Best Period, and Floraison, 1850-1911. 

(V) Decay and Dislocation, 1911-1947, and 1947-1967. 

What is the Outstanding Message of this Culture of Calcutta (for the 
present leaving aside the question of its historical development)? In brief, 
it has been both Yoga and Kshema, a proper balancing of Indian culture 
by ‘Addition’ and ‘Conservation’, as the two Sanskrit words which we 
can convenently employ in this context, signify. Through English, it 
was Integration with the Culture of the World by taking from the West 
and assimilating in our own culture all that was useful and valuable for 
a fuller development of the Indian being and personality, not only in the 
study of the physical sciences but also in the domain of ideas and of the 
spirit. There developed an awareness of the One and Undivided Charac- 
ter of Humanity and of the Highest Thought of Humanity, and this 
accorded perfectly with the ancient Indian—Vedic and later—conception 
of the Essential Unity of All Being. By this spirit of Yoga or ‘Addition’, 
the best things of the world were to be welcomed, and whatever was not 
in consonance with reason and the good thought, in ideology and in 
practice, both in the life and culture of the west as well as of India, was 

“to be abandoned. And Kshema or ‘Conservation’ stood for understand- 
ing the values of Indian thought and Indian culture with their expres- 
sions in Indian life, to find out how far these values had meaning and 
usefulness not only for India but also for the whole of Humanity, and 
then to study, preserve and develop them accordingly. The apprecia- 
tion, by the best intellects of the West, of Indian thought and culture 
at its highest, through their study of Sanskrit, gave to the Indians an | 
additional urge to know their own culture. The English school as under 
the Indian Universities had made both Sanskrit (or an equivalent classical 
language) and English compulsory for all students for over three quarters 
of a century, and this aspect of the history of our education has to be 
doubly underlined. In a way, all the great thinkers and leaders in Indian 
culture for the last hundred years, have had -both. this Yoga and Kshema 
in mind when working for the progress of Culture and Civilisation includ- 
ing intellectual life in India. Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Rabindranath Tagore, Swami Vivekananda, Kasturi Ranga 
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Aiyangar, N. G. Chandavarkar, Viresalingam Pantulu, Mahadev Govinda 
Ranade, Chakravarti Rajagopalachani, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and 
others. In their appraisement of Indian or Hindi culture, they took up 
an attitude of rationality which was not divorced from what may be called 
the mystic, approach, and they looked to the fundamentals of ideas and 
humanism and not the accidentals of ritual and popular religion. These 
accidentals or inessentials have in many cases been even now tenactously 
held as unchangeable by a class of orthodox leaders of the old type who 
do not understand Integration but are passionately for Segregation and 
Exclusiveness, and are propagating obscurantism in religious thought and 
social ordering, with the background of a sense of ‘Hindu Superiority’ over 

all peoples. 


* + - * * 


The five stages of this phase of Indian Culture, which had its origin 
in Calcutta, from 1700 to 1967, have been indicated before. 

(I) During the First Stage, 1700-1765, it was roughly a period of two 
different cultures, the Indian Bengali and the European English, living 
parallelly side by side, in two vertical sections, not in horizontal strata: 
the village Bengali culture, and that too of a folk type, and the colonial 
English culture with all its limitations. Calcutta during this period took 
shape as a proper town, compact and unified. The Fort William area, © 
where the English had their centre, was extending in separate bungalows 
and buildings, private and public, all over the town. The Portuguese 
Missionaries at Dacca (Bhawal) already interested themselves in the study 
of Bengali through the Roman Script with Portuguese orthography, and 
a few Englishmen with much greater stake were also following suit. 

(If) During the Second Stage of Preparation, 1765-1800 roughly, 
Calcutta made its great stride as the glory of English enterprise in India. 
The Atlas of Bengal and North India by Major Rennell (1782) was a 
great achievement, and the complete plan of Calcutta printed in 1792 
showed the skeleton or framework of present-day Calcutta. Intellectual 
life started after the English rule was stabilised under Clive and Hastings. 
The first book using Bengali types (cut-in steel by a Bengali craftsman 
Panchanan Karmakar working under the direction of Sir Charles Wilkins 
who designed the fount) came out from Hooghly in 1778—N, B. Halhed’s 
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Grammar of Bengali (in English). Court Maulavis,and Pandits were 
appointed for the administration of Muslim and Hindu Personal Law. , 
The real Renaissance of Indian Culture among Bengalis and others took 

root in the Asiatic Society, founded by Sir William Jones at Calcutta in 
1784. In 1786. Jones sort of formally announced to Europe the 
existence and importance of Sanskrit in India. Before this, Sir Charles 
Wilkins had translated the Bhagavad Gita directly from Sanskrit into 
English, and this was published with a sympathetic Intr oduction from 
Warren Hastings, the Governor. In 1789, Sir William Jones brought 
out his translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, and its great impact on the 
mind of Europe was immediate, as well as deep and lasting, Two of the 
greatest classics’ of Indian thought and poetry were thus brought to the 
notice of Europe. In 1792, Sir William Jones printed and published the 
first Sanskrit text in the original—the Ruitu-samha@ra of Kalidasa, in 
Bengali characters. Warren Hastings started a Persian School for Indian 
boys in Calcutta, ‘which was the forerunner of both the College of Fort 
William for Indian languages for Englishmen coming out to India (1799) 
and of the Sanskrit Colleges of Banaras and Calcutta and the Calcutta 
Madrasa. Rich and intellectual Bengalis like Maharaja Nanda Kumar 
began to be prominent in the public life of Calcutta. The aristocratic 
culture of the Bengalis in 1750 was oriented towards the Hindu-Muslim 
culture of the Rajput and Muslim courts and court circles of North India, 
as we can see from the account of the court of Maharaja Krishna Chandra 
, of Nadiya given by the poet Bharat Chandra in his Annada-Mangala. Now 
started the tremendous impact of English life and English ways, English 
luxury goods and usages, on upper and then middle class Bengali life, to 
the gradual elimination of.the Persian-based cylture and mentality of 
North India. Amenities and conveniences of English life were becoming 
accepted in Bengali society. An adventuring musician and writer from 
Russia, Herasim Lebedeff, found his way to Calcutta from Madras, and 
with a rare interest in things about him and a vision” and some literary 
and linguistic flare, he tried to introduce (with the help of a Bengali 
collaborator) a full-fledged theatre of the European type, with stage and 
scenes and trained actresses, for the benefit of the Bengali people in 
Calcutta. The people as a whole were not yet prepared for it; and his 
staging of an English comedy which he Bengalised (it was a pioneer 
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effort, and quite noteworthy inspite of its imperfections) was an anticipa- 
tion of a full and proper National Stage in Bengali which became, after 
some other experiments, well-established only by 1870. 


+ * ¥ * 


t 


(II) The great thing during the Third Stage (1800-1850) of this 
Calcutta culture was the full-and whole-hearted acceptance of the English 
Language with-English literature and European science by the Bengali 
people, and following them by the rest of India. The English language 
brought in a Revolution and a Renaissance in all the spheres of Bengali 
and Indian life: The leading families in Calcutta in touch with the 
English took this up with enthusiasm—there was Ram Mohan Roy, and 
the Tagores, the Devs of Sobhabazar, the Ghoshes, the Sens of Kolutola 
and others. David Hare, a watchmaker from Scotland who made Calcutta 
his home, started an English School for Bengali boys in 1812, which is 
still functioning. Then the famous Hindu College (now Presidency 
College, Calcutta) was established in 1817, and some great teachers like 
Derozio and Captain Richardson were able to make English studies fully 
accepted and established and even to become assimilated and integrated 
(wherever suitable) with the native culture of India. Side by side with 
. English, there was a new impetus to the study of Sanskrit (particularly 
through the exertions and reforms and innovations of Pandit Iswar" 
Chandra Vidyasagar of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta), and these 
enabled the Bengalis to maintain the proper balance in the new form of 
Indian culture they were unconsciously building up—a proper harmony 
between sail and ballast. The Serampore Baptist Missionaries gave the 
Bengali Newspaper to Bengal, besides starting the edition of Bengali 
classics and the study of Indian languages. Books of significance—in 
biography, history, folk-tale, social satire, religious discourses, religious , 
polemics, translations of Sanskrit, began to come out in Bengali, in- 
emulation of English. And there. was change in Mentality. Hitherto 
the Bengali mind was passive and inactive. Now, the discovery of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta, as initiated by Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
through the Brahmo Samaj, and the awakening of the sleeping Princess 
of Sanskrit Literature and culture with the magic wand of Europe, brought 
in a new type of both intellectual and national self-respect as well as a 
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keen desire to knew and assimilate the common human heritage of all that 
was accumulating. Very few Modern Indian Languages had a tradition 
of prose writing—there were only Assamese and Old Gujarati and to 
some extent West Panjabi. The needs of modern learning brought in a 
Bengali prose style, which culminated as one of the finest instruments in 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji and Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s prose. The 
influence of Bengali prose was immediately felt in Assamese, Oriya and 
Fiindi. The Indian mind was in all these ways, with the example of 
Bengal, preparing itself for the great adventure of experimenting in 
Modernism. The forerunners of this period who ushered in the next 
great period of Bengali culture were men like Ram Mohan Roy, Bhavani 
Charan Banerjee, Radhakanta Dev, Ram Kamal Sen, Kasi Prasad Ghosh, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Michael Madhusudan Datta, Bhudev Muk- 
herji, Rangalal Banerjee, Akshay Kumar Datta and a few others. The 
literary activities of some of them actually started during the fifth decade 
of the nineteenth century. 

It was during this Third Stage of Bengali culture that we have the 
dawn of sanity in religious and social matters, as well as of a reasoned 
Nationalism and Patriotism. There was a change of attitude towards 
life and morals, and the humanistic sense became established. The new 
Bengali intelligentsia in general co-operated with the English ‘rulers in 
putting a stop to the inhuman practice of the Suttee, which was almost 
as barbarous and cruel as the Christian (Roman Catholic) Inquisition. 
A great reformer and philanthropist like Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was 
instrumental in making widow-remarriage among Hindus legal in 1854, 
, and he tried his best to put a stop to a kind of semi-religious polygamy 
among a section of Brahmans in Bengal, besides seeking to spread educa- 
tion among women. ‘The English-knowing Babu as the symbol of a 
progressive India was now coming into the Indian scene; and he was 
being looked down upon and despised and made fun of by the English 
colonials in India as they were apprehensive of his potential mischief- 
making in undermining British prestige and power in India. 

(IV) The English-educated Bengali during the Fourth Stage of 
Calcutta and Bengal’s culture, extending roughly from 1850 and conti- 
nuing even after the loss of Calcutta’s eminence as the capital of India 
for some three decades in the 20th century (together with his compeers 
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and fellow-workers in other parts of India, who had also taken to English 
learning) gave the lead to India in Social Reform, in bringing in Rationa- 
lism as against Obscurantism, in Patriotism and in Nationalism. It was 
the Bengali who inaugurated in Calcutta and other places in Bengal, after 
the Partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon in 1905, the movement of freeing 
India first from the economic stranglehold of England and then for com- 
plete political freedom of the country. 

The foundation of the three Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras gave the greatest impetus for the intellectual, cultural and poli- 
tical Integration of India. The benefits of English education which were 
understood and appreciated in Bengal first, now began to come to the 
whole of India as a matter of course. This education was sought to be 
spread by a series of English schools, first all over the province of Bengal, 
and then in other parts of the country. Side by side with Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, whose reform endeavours have been mentioned before, Keshab 
Chandra Sen made intermarriage among various castes of Hindus per- 
missible by law, although through orthodox opposition the application 
of the law was made recondite, and humiliating also for the Hindu people. 
A Hindu Mela was started by some ardent Indian nationalists of Calcutta 
in the sixties to bring back a sense of national self-respect inspite of 
British rule. Bankim Chandra Chatterji, in addition to his novels and 
other writings which sought to maintain an intellectual balance, first 
essayed (1892) at a proper understanding of the great personality of 
Krishna as a Human Leader, by removing the accretions of ritualistic 
worship and deification which had obscured one of the greatest figures 
in Indian or Hindu history. 

The tragic interlude ‘of the Sepoy Revolt against the British—the 
socalled Mutiny of 1857 which has been described as being really a War 
of Independence by freedom-fighters of India, unfortunately was not a 
mass movement, and it failed because it lacked proper leadership and 
landed itself into a morass of purposelessness, communalism and disunion 
which could not be: lighted up by a great idealism. There was cruelty 
on either side, particularly from the British who wanted to terrorise the 
people into an acceptance of British rule, and this left a permanent sore 
in the mind and memory of India, which has been to some extent miti- 
gated by Time and by the Indian spirit of “forgive and forget”, parti- 
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cularly when the Indians were appreciative of the benefits which came 
from the liberal spirit of England. 


+ * + + 


The second half of the 19th century was a most brilliant epoch in 
the history of Calcutta and Bengal, and Bengal gave to India and the 
world a remarkable galaxy of talents in literature, art and science and in 
constructive thinking of which it would be difficult to find a parallel — 
anywhere in the world. We can only think of S5th-4th century B. C. in 
Athens, 16th century in London, and 17th century in Paris. Between 
1850 to 1875 were born in and around Calcutta these great sons of Bengal 
and India, and a reading of their names would convince any one of the 
greatness of the achievement of Calcutta’s culture in her best period: 
Haraprasad Sastri, Scholar, Historian, Educationist, Indologist (born 
1853) ; Bipin Chandra Pal, Nationalist Leader and Writer (1855) ; Jagadish 
Chandra Bose, Scientist (1858); Akshay Kumar Baral, Poet (1858); Pra- 
phulla Chandra Ray, Scientist (1860); Akshay Kumar Maitreya, Histo- 
rian (1861); Rabindranath Tagore (1861); Swami Vivekananda (1862) ; 
Dwijendralal Ray, Dramatist (1863) ; Kedarnath Banerji, Novelist (1863) ; 
Asutosh Mookerjee, Jurist and Educationist (1864) ; Kamini Ray, Poetess 
(1864) ; Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, Scientist, Philosopher and Educationist 
- (1864); Kshirod Prasad Vidyavinod, Dramatist (1864); Ramananda 
Chatterji, Journalist (1864) ; Rajani Kanta Sen, Poet (1865) ; Gaganendra- 
nath Tagore, Artist (1867); Pramatha Chaudhuri, Writer (1868) ; 
Hirendranath Datta, Writer (1868) ; Abanindranath Tagore, Artist (1871) ; 
Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, Novelist (1873).; and others, only less eminent 
than Sarat Chandra Chatterji, the second great Novelist of Bengal, who 
was born in 1876. Before 1850, there was another galaxy of stars equally 
brilliant, the names of some of whom have already been mentioned: the 
great Ram Mohan Roy, and then Radha Kanta Dev, Ram Kamal Sen, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820), Akshay Kumar Datta (1820), Iswar 
Chandra Gupta (1812), Pyari Chand Mitra (1814), Michael Madhusudan 
Datta (1824), Bhudev Mukherjee (1825), Rangalal Banerji (1827), Dina-. 
bandhu Mitra (1830), Rajendra. Lal Mitra (1822), Biharilal Chakravarti 
(1835), Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836), Hem Chandra Banerji (1838), 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji (1838), Kaliprasanna Sinha (1835), Dwijendra- 
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nath -Tagore (1840), Girish Chandra Ghosh (1844), Nabin Chandra Sen 
(1847), Ramesh Chandra Datta (1848), and Raj Krishna Ray (1849), besides 
others. This is quite a brilliant record for three quarters of a century 
for any country. 

Other parts of India caught the contagion and in certain places new 
movements arose which differed very little in their ideal and application 
from what originated in Calcutta. Hindi literary men like Bharatendu 
Harishchandra of Banaras successfully brought in the new spirit in Eastern 
U. P. The-Arya Samaj Movement, different in many respects from the 
Brahmo Samaj Ideology, captivated the Hindu éte of Panjab, U. P. 
and Rajasthan. When all is told, it has to be admitted that Rationalism 
and Ratiocination became the corner stone of Calcutta culture during its 
great period in the 19th-20th centuries; it was certainly illustrative of 
“Activity of Thought, with Receptivity to Beauty and Humane Feelings”, 
to give A. N. Whitehead’s defination of Culture. 

There was enthusiastic support from the rest of India, and for the 
liberation movement started in Bengal during the first decade of this 
century, particularly by the Maharashtrians, and the Panjabis, who stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the Bengalis to fight for India’s freedom, The 
` great ideal of Bharata-Mata or Mother India, India One and Indivisible, 
took shape: in Bengal during this period, and it was received as a matter 
of course by the rest of India. Bengali young men, with the ideal of 
Karma-yoga as in the Gita (selfless striving in a great cause), and with 
the methods of fighters for freedom in many a suppressed country abroad, 
took to the path of violence and armed resistance in fighting the British 
Raj. It was a futile struggle, and it had to be given up finally after the 
English had partly been made alive to the potentiality in upsetting their 
rule by the Bengali anarchists’ bomb and pistol and by their magnificient 
courage in going to the gallows unflinchingly, often with the Gita in 
hand. A number of Bengali young men for two generations filled the 
trenches with their dead bodies, together with Panjabis and others, and 
over their bodies the Indian people as a whole marched to the victory of 
Independence. But another philosophy and that of non-violence, with a 
different interpretation of the Gita, came up with Mahatma Gandhi from 
the twenties of this century. This creed of non-violence had its positive 
side of Satyagraha or “holding fast to the Truth”, and its negative side 
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of Ahimsa or non-injury with refusal to take recourse to vioence in any 
way, even as a last resort. It proved to be a heartening doctrine and 
discipline for a people who were temperamentally harmless and lacked 
the spirit of aggresiveness and giving fight, and at the same time did 
not possess the means and the organisation for active resistance. Be it 
as it may, it was the international situation after the Second World War 
in which the English were defeated by the Japanese, combined with anti- 
British defection and revolt in the Indian Army against the English 
under the inspiration of Subhash Chandra Bose, and the evergrowing 
spirit of opposition and non-cooperation with the British Government 
(that was Mahatma Gandhi’s great training for the Indian People) 
that the British finally quit India in 1947, and a New Era dawned for 
India. 


» 3 * a * 


(V) During this period of internal preparation for the final show-down 
with the British, from the twenties onwards, including the 20 years of 
India’s freedom from 1947 to 1967, we have what may be called the 
Fifth Stage in the Changing Culture of Calcutta and Bengal. Here we 
have to record a sad set-back in the growth of Bengali Culture. In Art 
and Literature, Calcutta’s pre-eminence is not wholly lost. But the Bengali 
proved to be more of an idealist and a dreamer rather than a man of 
action, and in the affairs of the world he is conspicuously one who does 
not have the ‘know-how’. While he was out adventuring all over India 
in the domains of intellectualism and administration, helping in all since- 
rity and honesty to spread English education which he was convinced was 
necessary for the uplift of India, he neglected his home and the economic 
interests of his people. He allowed to slip through his fingers the trade 
and industry and financial control of his own home province, and the 
vacuum created by his neglect was naturally filled by people from out- 
side—by Bibaris and U.P. people and Ortyas in the field of labour, and 
by Marwaris and Panjabis (and later on by Gujaratis and Sindhis) in 
business and in industry. 

The city of Calcutta acted like a magnet in attracting a huge and 
ever-growing non-Bengali population, now coming to form near about half 
of the permanent residents and sojourners in the city. Right down to the 
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eighties and nineties of the last century, Calcutta was almost wholly a 
Bengali city, and its general way and tone of life was Bengal. Now 
Calcutta is a cosmopolitan town, and it is fast developing not a harmonised 
but a checkered and a mongrel character. The bulk of the non-Bengali 
population of Calcutta has one main interest only—that of making money, 
by honest means, if possible, but in any case to make money. It would 
require a large book to trace the socio-economic as well as cultural and moral 
trends in the loosely knit life of a polyglot and multicommunal popula- 
tion of Calcutta, where the Bengali is now wasting his time and energy 
in petty and sordid political and other squabbles with loss of control over 
things, a control which financial hegemony alone can bring. A class of 
businessmen and industrialists have thoroughly corrupted the administra- 
tion and the public service, and a certain politico-economic ideology is 
destroying what little of trade and industry which is still in Bengali hands. 
People from other Provinces have come up with English education, and 
so the Bengali is no longer needed as a teacher or guide outside his home ; 
and at home, he finds himself dispossessed from many of his proper fields 
of activity. Provincial jealousies and linguistic exclusiveness are growing, 
particularly during the last ten years, and that after our Independence too. 
It is tragic to contemplate that one of the best characteristics of the 
Bengali mind has led to the undoing of the Bengali. There is the 
Hindustani saying—Hikmat (or Hunar)1-Chin, Hujjata-Bangal ‘It is the 
Art of China, and the Argumentativeness of Bengal’. This is quite true, in 
a general way. The hair-splitting and often uncompromising adherence 
to logic makes the Bengali lose the sight of what is practical and reason- 
ably correct, and this is often combined with emotionalism divorced from 
a sense of realities. It has brought in indiscipline in his social as much 
as in his personal life and behaviour. The Bengali’s lack of discipline at 
home, his preoccupations with foreign ideologies and foreign politics (in 
the latter matter the Government of India is showing an equal bank- 
ruptcy of sane and reasonable thinking in foreign relations and a tragic 
want of a sense of realism in the internal affairs of the country), and his 
criminal neglect and misuse of the youth of the country at school and 
college because of an anxiety for getting their support in political squab- 
bles—all this is leading to failure and frustration at home and to his being 
ignored in most departments of life outside in pan-Indian settings. 
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It is sad to contemplate such a debacle and a rout which has now 
fallen to the lot of a gifted people which gave of its best to India and to 
the world, and whose gifts were acknowledged and appreciated. Calcutta’s 
Culture after 1930 has ceased to be Calcutta’s alone—it presents a pattern 
of fragmentation and exploitation without any admitted responsibilities, 
and has become like the laws of the jungle rather than that of a civilised 
civic community, its parade of. various amenities and appurtenances not- 
withstanding. As if to give the final coup de grace to the culture built up 
by the Bengali came the Partition of India, from which the Bengali has 
suffered most, while the Panjabi, it must be said, owing to its stolid 
common sense and helpfulness towards his fellows, has almost wholly 
recovered, although the ‘Panjabi Hindus and Sikhs from Western Panjab 
were forced out to India as refugees as much as the Hindus of East Bengal. 
-Foreign ideologies not wholly applicable to Indian and particularly Bengali 
conditions have become another potent source of the economic and 
cultural ‘disintegration of Bengal. The Bengalis, their intellectual élite, 
and their general masses, seem to be bent on race-suicide at the altar of 
both catchy slogans and the blind selfishness of personal or at the best 
a Party gain. With the disintegration and dissension destroying our pan- 
Indian administrative efficiency and unity, with hostile neighbours like 
Pakistan and China hammering at our doors, and with the best of their 
their intentions America and Russia having a tug of war in India for the 
possession of the Indian soul and India’s cultural allegiance, it is now 
futile to talk of Calcutta Culture as being any longer a force, whether in 
Calcutta or Bengal or in India. All great and good things have an end— 
they either die a violent death, or silently fade away. Shall we have now 
to write the epitaph on Calcutta’s Culture, which has had its birth, its 
rise, its development and its decay, during the 250 years of its life history? 


Cugravings of Ol Calenta 


To all of us who are members of the Calcutta Historical Society, 
every facet of our city is of enormous and absorbing interest. It is a 
unique city in more ways than one, and despite its size and teeming 
millions, it is a young city, less than three hundred years old; and the 
most astonishing changes have taken place in it during that time. Early 
pictures are the only way to establish a visual conception of what Calcutta 
really looked like from the time it first appeared on a map, until the 
photographic camera was invented. Of particular interest therefore are 
old paintings and engravings of the city. They take us back vividly to 
the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Oil paintings and water colours of Calcutta are rare, and most of 
those of any merit or interest are now in museums, institutions, and 
private collections ; but engravings are more numerous and some of them 
are within the reach of Calcutta addicts like ourselves. 

The original plates of nearly all of these engravings have been 
destroyed, and prints from them have inevitably become rare. 

Sothebys, the fine art auctioneers of Bond Street, London, last year 
passed all previous records in sales, What is most interesting in the context 
of this paper is that prints have shown the highest relative rise above 
all other sales by Sothebys. Not only are prints in general becoming rarer 
but they have inevitably become more expensive, and those of Calcutta 
are no exception to this trend. 

-This paper is concerned with engravings from the earliest days of 
Calcutta’s history until 1859. 

Much of the information contained here is reproduced from other 
journals and books and from old volumes of “Bengal Past and Present” ; 
and both W. G. Archer and Mildred Archer have been quoted extensively. 
I apologise for the repetition. I have tried, however, to arrange the layout 
in order to avail readers of a comprehensive and compact view of “Engrav- 
ings of Old Calcutta”. 

At the end of this paper is a reasonably comprehensive list of en- 
gravings of Calcutta. I have intentionally omitted the smaller prints which 
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are really illustrations of narrative books. There are, of course, many others 
too, which are unsigned, or uncatalogued, and therefore, excluded. 

For someone interested in a detailed description of engravings of 
Calcutta and India, Major Abbey’s Volume II is a comprehensive record. , 
However, it must be remembered that Abbey collected bound volumes 
of engravings only, and the book is a catalogue of his own voluminous 
collection. For instance the works of Baillie, Moffat and Sarsfield-Greene 
are not mentioned at all. 

Pride of place in this paper must go to Thomas and Wiliam Daniell, 
whose contributions to pictorial India are not only the most voluminous, 
but unquestionably the most beautiful. 

In 1949 I was given a coloured engraving entitled “Part of Cheringhee, 
Calcutta”. It was quite small, the engraved surface being 64” x9”, and 
it was dated Ist July, 1812. I remember driving up and down Chowringhee, 
to see if anything identifiable was still in existence. About the same time 
I was presented with the four volumes of the memoirs of William Hickey. 
I slowly read through this fascinating work, and it was after this that 
my interest in Old Calcutta was aroused. The more I read about this 
city, founded in 1690 by Job Charnock, the more excited I became, and 
as my knowledge grew so did my interest in all aspects of Calcutta’s turbu- 
lent history. Books, I devoured ; documents and records, I examined ; 
but I fell in love with Calcutta’s pictures and began to collect them. These 
were mainly engravings, and I searched for them at auctions and in 
bookshops both in Calcutta and in Britain. 

There were many artists and engravers who lived in or visited India 
between 1750 and 1850. Some of the better known were Tilly Keetle, 
Hickey, Zoffany, Hodges, Thomas Daniell, William Daniell, Chinnery, 
Atkinson, Fiebig, Lieutenant Jump, Orme, Lieutenant Hunter, James 
Wales, de Solwyn, Captain Grindlay, Baillie, Henry Salt, Sarsfield-Greene 
Moffat, Fraser, Wood and Sir Charles D’Oyly. These artists were predo- 
minantly British but there was a very interesting and older group of 
French artists who visited India. Their drawings and engravings, how- 
ever, are rare and difficult to acquire. 

Despite the ravages of the years there is much material still in exist- 
ence—oils, watercolours, sketches and engravings. By far the most 
important of the engravings is the work of Thomas and William Daniell, 
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and their main effort, Oriental Scenery, is probably the most beautiful 
associated with India. l 

Thomas and William Daniell, uncle and nephew, were artists, en- 
gravers and travellers, who lived in India between the years 1785 and 1793. 
Their travels took them into many inaccessible parts, and they moved 
extensively through the country in the days when cross-country movement 
was always a hazardous adventure. They were indefatigable workers, 
sketching and painting everything of interest to them. 

The two Daniells arrived in Calcutta at the end of 1785 after a slow 
and round-about voyage via China.’ They set to work and made drawings 
of Calcutta for a set of twelve aquatints entitled “Views of Calcutta” 
(See below). Two years passed in hard work, for Thomas had to train 
craftsmen to help him. The series was successful, and is noteworthy as 
being the only one of that period actually printed in India. 

Two elaborate tours followed. The preparations were lengthy and 
protracted but eventually camping equipment, servants, and boats to take 
them up the Ganges, were collected. Apart from large stocks of food 
there were great quantities of canvas, pencils, and drawing paper, and a 
camera obscura. They used a ‘perambulator’ to measure the mileage 
covered. 

Cawnpore was reached by boat from Calcutta and they then procee- 
ded overland to Delhi. Moghul monuments were everywhere about them 
and they sketched all the time. North of Delhi lay the Himalayas and 
towards these mountains they travelled. It is said they were the first 
Europeans to explore Garewal. William’s diary is full of their reactions 
to the strange architecture and beauties around them. They then returned 
to the plains and finally back to Calcutta via Lucknow and Benares. 

South India was the scene of their second adventure. This included 
Madras, Ceylon, Cape Comorin and Mysore. On their way back to 
England they were delayed at Bombay by the outbreak of war between 
France and England, but they used the time by travelling with James 
Wales, the artist, to Elephanta, Ellora and Salsette. 

On their return to England in the winter of 1793, they began to 
, engrave, taking their subjects from the masses of material they had brought 
back with them. They eventually produced the magnificent and monu- 
mental work entitled “Oriental: Scenery”. This was published in six 
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volumes, each containing twenty-four aquatints. The beauties of this 
tremendous work cannot be exaggerated. 

The original plates of Oriental Scenery seem to have disappeared. 
In 1939 Mr. Francis Edwards, the London bookseller, recollected that 
many years previously the original plates were sold in a London auction 
room and he believes they went to India. In this he is substantiated by 
Charles Cotton, who said that copies printed from these plates were once 
plentiful in Indian bookshops. Mr. W. G. Archer, of the Indian Section 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, told me the same thing 
in 1963 and asked me to make enquiries in India. I did this by writing 
letters to all the leading newspapers here. I had two replies only: one 
was from a man who stated that he had seen one volume of the plates 
in the Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society, and the other from a woman 
who said that her husband’s grandfather, a well-known liberal figure of 
the last century, had purchased the lot. In point of fact both these people 
made the mistake of thinking I was looking for engravings, and not for 
the original copper plates from which the engravings were made; so 
the matter stands as it has been for many years. I am pretty sure how- 
ever, that the original copper. plates never came to India. If they did, 
then prints from them were never made. Amongst the many people 
who would know I have never met anyone who has bought what can 
be considered a recent print, during the last 50 years. Those that appear 
from time to time in India are old (and usually damaged) and their 
watermarks substantiate their old age. 

Oriental Scenery was not the only work resulting from the Daniell’s 
prodigious journeys in the East. “A-Picturesque Voyage to India by Way 
of China” followed in 1810, (see below) with fifty illustrations (of which 
the last few relate to India). Many single plates based on the Indian 
drawings were engraved for other publications. Sketches were worked up 
into water-colours and oils, and every year both artists exhibited at: the 
Royal Academy of which both became R.A’s, one in 1799 and the other 
in 1822. It is not surprising, as William later admitted, that for seven 
years after returning from India he worked daily from 6 am. until 
midnight. l 

The Daniells exerted a tremendous influence on public taste in 
pictures and even on the architecture of the time, and the cult of the 
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exotic persisted for many years. They had captured the strange magni- 
ficence of the Orient and had placed it in a setting of contrived beauty. 
Many homes displayed their engravings, and these have always evoked 
a great nostalgia for India. 

Some time after I acquired my first little engraving of Old Calcutta 
I became aware that this was one from a “reduced” edition of Oriental 
Scenery. The original publication, which I have described above, was large, 
having an engraved surface of 17” x24”, and the six volumes of 144 
aquatints were originally sold at 220 guineas. This was such a success 
that the Daniells decided to produce a smaller edition of exactly the 
same subjects. The reduced edition, engraved surface 64” x9”, was 
offered at 18 guineas uncoloured, and £21 coloured. 

I originally decided to restrict my collection to coloured engravings 
and ‘aquatints of Calcutta, and only to those executed between 1750 and 
1850. However, many of the prints of Calcutta were a part of volumes 
embodying material on India in general, and in acquiring those of Calcutta 
one inevitably acquired a whole lot of others too. For example, there are 
six aquatints of Calcutta by Thomas and William Daniell which are part 
of Volume IT of ‘Oriental Scenery’ (see below). I first acquired 3 of the 
6 of Calcutta and then bought Volume II in 1960 in order to acquire 
the remaining three. Finally in 1964 at Sothebys in London, I took my 
courage in both hands and made a successful bid for the complete six 
volumes which the Duke of Bedford had put up for auction. I have also 
since purchased a “Picturesque Voyage to India by Way of China” and 
William Daniell and Richard Ayreton’s “Voyage Around Great Britain”. 
The former has little to do with India and the latter nothing at all, and 
I mention them only to illustrate how involved one can become with 
collecting. ` 

Looking for old prints in Calcutta is an unrewarding pastime ; firstly, 
there are not many about for sale and, secondly, those that are available 
are in poor condition. 

The rarer ones are never available but the large ones from Oriental 
Scenery and Fraser’s, Wood’s, and Sir Charles D’Oyly’s coloured and 
uncoloured prints are ‘seen from timé to time. About four years ago, 
on the sixth floor of a tenement building in Chittardnjan Avenue, I found 
a man who had the whole of Oriental Scenery in the six volumes. As I 
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went throùgh these one after another I found, to my distress, that four 
of the volumes had a corner each completely destroyed by white ants. 
Although no serious collector would have bought these, I have since dis- 
covered they were sold and are in private hands at the present time. 

The Daniell’s early series 1786-88 of twelve coloured plates engraved 
in Calcutta are rare, but lack the finish of their later work. The attempt 
to apply aquatints may have been dictated by Thomas Daniell in his | 
desire to rival and outstrip Hodges whose “Select Views in India drawn 
on the spot (1780-83)” in aquatint were probably published in England 
in May 1785. None of these are of Calcutta proper. Copies of the first 
part therefore could have reached Calcutta by the time the Daniell’s 
arrived there, Hodges, of course, had already established himself because 
of his work as official artist to Captain Cook’s second voyage in 1772. 

The first announcement of the Daniells’ 12 views of Calcutta came 
only a few months after the Daniells reached India, in the form of an 
advertisement in the Calcutta Chronicle of 17 July 1786. This says that 
Mr. Daniell proposes to publish twelve views of Calcutta at 12 gold mohurs 
the set. There was a subscription list for the set, and later on non- | 
subscribers were charged 18 gold mohurs. 

The publishing of the plates naturally fell to Thomas Daniell and 
_ to find subscribers to the work in a town, the whole European population 
of which was only about 300, must have been a feat second only to pro- 
ducing the plates at all. William Hickey was apparently of great assist- 
ance in obtaining subscriptions. 

In “Bengal Past and Present” Volume 24, 1922, the twelve Daniell 
Views of Calcutta are described as being worth at least £100. Reference 
is also made to nine of these hanging in the entrance lobby of the Bengal 
Club. Some of these are still there. 

Captain Fraser produced 24 coloured aquatints in one volume in 1824 
entitled “Views of Calcutta and its Environs”. His work is quite distinc- 
tive and almost architectural. As in other prints of Calcutta of that 
period, Holwell’s monument is very much in evidence. 

James Baillie Fraser (1783-1856) was a great traveller and writer— 
also an amateur artist. In 1815, he accompanied his brother, William. 
Fraser, on an extended tour in the Himalayas, and wrote an account of the 


journey in his ‘Journal of a Tour through Part of the Snowy Ranges, etc.” 
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to illustrate which he published at the same time “Twenty views of the 
Himalayas: Mountains”, London 1820. His brother afterwards became 
Resident at Delhi and was shot by Kareem Khan at the instance of the 
Nawab of Firozpore, a full account of which is given in Sleeman’s 
“Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official” London 1844. 

It was probably about 1818, after his return from this tour, that he 
visited Calcutta, but the publication of the views did not commence until 
1824. ‘They were issued in eight parts of three plates each in covers. The 
first three parts were issued by Rodwell and Martin of New Bond Street 
in 1824, and the remaining parts by Smith Elder & Co. in 1826, 

All of the early issues of these plates were dated, but there are now 
many undated, and what appear to be late impressions, in circulation, 
some coloured, and some in monochrome ; but a complete set of the early 
impression is somewhat difficult to obtain. The series is an interesting 
one although the colouring of some of the plates is not altogether pleasing. 

One of the plates shows the house of Palmer & Co. in Lall Bazar, 
now the Calcutta Police Office. John Palmer was the “Merchant Prince 
of Calcutta’ but the firm came to grief in the great financial crisis of 
1830-35, which swept away nearly all of the European firms of that day. 

Sir Charles D’Oyly was a barrister-at-law and was posted to Dacca 
in 1812. There he became a pupil of Chinnery, and with his encourage- 
ment and teaching he became a prolific sketcher and painter and he 
produced many engravings of India in general. 

Sir Charles D’Oyly’s (1781—1845) “Views in Calcutta and its 
environs”, are well known plates of Calcutta views, lithographed from 
sketches by Sir Charles D’Oyly probably made about 1830. This work 
was published in London in 1848, three years after D’Oyly’s death, 
which took place in Florence in 1845. His father was Sir John Hadley 
D’Oyly, Bart., and a friend of Warren Hastings, who also took an interest 
in the son and secured for him a nomination in the service. The son 
succeeded to the title on the death of his father in 1818. Charles D’Oyly 
was an excellent artist and he had his own lithographic press at Bhagulpore 
from which issued many of his sketches and those of other amateurs. 
But his largest work was published in London after his death and con- 
tains some 27 large plates, beautifully coloured by hand. These, like 
the coloured edition of Hodges work, are much rarer in the coloured than 
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in the uncoloured state, and copies seldom come up for sale. They were 
published at £10-10-0. coloured and at £6-6-0. plain, in 1848. . 

The large pepul tree and masonry sentry box shown in one.of the 
pictures were still in existence in 1910. 

Bishop Heber in his “Narrative of a Journey thro’ the upper Pro- 
vinces of India, 1828” refers to Sir Charles D’Oyly as one of the finest 
amateur artists he had ever met. 

William Wood, in 1833 produced 28 “Panoramic Views of Calcutta”. 
It is difficult to find this series coloured, but comparatively easy uncoloured. 
It includes some very interesting pictures of “Cheringhee Road”. The 
last of the houses to be seen in his series was demolished in 1964. It 
stood at the south corner of Harington Street and Chowringhee Road. 
Wood was probably the son of William Wood 1774-1857, the zoologist, 
surgeon, artist and bookseller. 

Six engravings of Calcutta were done by Fiebeg. One of them is 
called “View of Tank Square from the Scottish Church”. Some of the. 
buildings, (on what is now Old Court House Street) shown on. the left 
in this print, are standing today and can be recognised, particularly 
Hamilton’s the jewellers. 

There is one print of Calcutta in Orme’s volume. It 1s called “The 
Old Court House”, and is interesting because the Old Court House was 
just north of the east battery, which figured as one of the focal defence 
points in the early part of the battle for Calcutta between the defenders 
of the Fort and the Nawab of Murshidabad in 1756. l 

“The Old Court House, Calcutta”, was drawn by Colonel Francis 
Swain Ward, engraved by Harraden, and published by Orme in January 
1805. Ward died in 1794 and was in Calcutta some ten years earlier— 
(vide Buckland’s Indian Biography, Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, and 
Julian Cotton’s Tombs in the Madras District). The Court House or 
Mayor’s Court, occupied the site of the present Scotch Church and was 
demolished in 1792. 

This view also appears in Miss Blechynded’s “Calcutta Past and 
Present” but without the man and the dog on the right. Its date is there 
given as about 1784 and it is said to-have been from a painting by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mark Wood. l 

F ollowing on the series of twelve views of Calcutta by Thomas 
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Daniell, there appeared in 1794 a set of 12 views drawn by William Baillie 
of Calcutta.. . 

The proposals for the publication of these views appeared in the 
advertisement columns of the Calcutta Gazette of 29th May 1794 and 
they are described as “executed in the manner of stained drawings”. 

They are etchings on copper, afterwards coloured by hand, and were 
` published in four parts each consisting of three plates, within paper 
covers—--"price to subscribers five gold mohurs and to non-subscribers 
sicca rupees ninety-six the set”. 

‘ In Bryan’s dictionary of painters a Capt. William Baillie is men- 
tioned—born in Ireland in 1723 and died in 1810. He is described as a 
well-known engraver, but it does ‘not mention any Calcutta prints—nor 
of him ever going to India. Yet in the Book Auction Records the sale 
of twelve of Calcutta aquatints are indexed under the name of Capt. W. 
Baillie. They came up for sale at Sothebys in 1929 and Mr. Spencer of 
Walter T. Spencer, bought them. 

There are two views of Calcutta by Capt. D. Sarsfield-Greene, part 
of a group of 20 lithographs from “Views in India from drawings taken 


E during the Sepoy Mutiny”. 


. These are very rare and a copy was sold at Hodgsons, the book auc- 
tioneers in Chancery Lane, in 1930. 

Henry Salt travelled round the Cape with Viscount Valentia, to India. 
There is only one of Calcutta in his series, which represents several 
countries. 

Samuel Davis (1760-1819)—An interesting view of “Calcutta from 
Fort William” is that by Samuel Davis. This is from a large coloured 
aquatint by C. Dubourg from a painting by Davis, which formed one 
of a series of engravings of Indian subjects published in 1805-1807. 

Samuel Davis is referred to in -Buckland’s “Dictionary of Indian 
Biography” where it is stated that he went to Bengal as an officer of 
Engineers. He accompanied Turner’s Embassy to Tibet in 1783, but 
he himself never got beyond Bhutan, where he remained about six 
months and made many sketches of that country. Some of these were 
afterwards engraved by William Daniell and published under the title 
“Views of Bootan”. This set is very rare. 

Samuel Daniell, a younger brother of William Daniell, has been 
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confused with Samuel Davis as the author of these sketches, but Samuel 
Daniell never was in India. He was first in South Africa and afterwards 
in Ceylon, where he died in 1811. Redgrave, in his “Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School” makes this mistake and so did the “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” but in the new edition of this work the error has 
been corrected. In the preface to the “Oriental Annual” of the year in 
which some of the Bootan engravings appear (1838 or 1839 I think) it is 
clearly stated that they are from sketches by Samuel Davis. 

Davis was afterwards admitted to the East India Company’s service 
and was at Benares when Wazir Ali, the deposed Nawab of Oude, revolted 
and killed Mr. Cherry, the Governor General’s Agent. He then attacked 
Davis, who however managed to defend himself and family by taking up 
a position, pike in hand, at the top of the staircase leading to the roof, 
where he successfully remained until rescued. A full account of this is 
given in “Wazir Ali Khan ; or the Massacre of Benares—a chapter of Bri 
tsh India History—1844.” Davis afterwards became a Director of the 
East India Company and died in 1819. 

Here is a list of the better known engravings of Calcutta. 
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G. VANDERGUCHT 
Fort William at Bengall, April 19, 1736. 


T. KITCHIN 
View of Fort William & The River Hoogley, 1756. 


W. HODGES, Engraved by W. BYRNE, 1780—83 
View of Calcutta taken from Fort William. 
Engraved by W. Byrne from a picture painted by W. Hodges in the 
collection of Warren Hastings, Esq. 


THOMAS DANIELL—VIEWS IN CALCUTTA, 1786—8 


Engraved surface—Coloured aquatints mounted on grey paper 
15 5/8 x20 5/8 in. 


The Old Fort, the Playhouse, Holwell’s Monument. 
The Old Court House and Writer’s Buildings. 

Part of the Old Tank. 

Gentoo Pagoda and House. 

The New Court House and Chandpam Ghaut. 

The Old Fort Ghaut. 

The New Buildings at Chouringhee. 

Calcutta from the River Hoogly ; Gentoo Buildings. 
Old Court House and Street looking South. 
Esplanade Row and the Council House. 

Old Government House. 


St. John’s Church. 


W. BAILLIE, 1794 
Views of Calcutta—12 Aquatints. 


. 1 ‘View of Esplanade Row, Calcutta, from the River to the Council 


House’. 


No. 2 ‘North View of Fort William, from the Esplanade’. 


3 ‘South View of the Council House and Government House, 
Calcutta. 
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No. 4 ‘View of Tank Square Calcutta from the East’. 
No. 5 ‘Military Orphan School, opposite to Calcutta for the children of 
private soldiers’. 


No. 6 ‘South—East View of the New Church at Calcutta’. 

No. 7 ‘General View of Calcutta taken near the Sluice of Fort William’. 

No. 8 ‘South—West View of Fort William’. 

No. 9 ‘North View of the Water Gate and Royal Barracks Fos ort 
William’. 

No. 10 ‘South—West View of Calcutta, taken from the Glacis of Fort 
William’. 


No. 11 North East View of the Military Orphan House, near Calcutta, 
for the Children of Officers’. 
No. 12 ‘View of the East Side of Tank Square, Calcutta. 


DANIELL—THOMAS & WILLIAM: ORIENTAL SCENERY 


View taken on the Esplanade Aug. 1797 
View on the Chitpore Road Aug. 1797 
The Council House, Calcutta Feb. 1798 
The Writers Buildings, Calcutta Feb. 1798 
Govinda Ram Mittee’s Pagoda, Calcutta Aug. 1798 
Part of Cheringhee, Calcutta Aug. 1798 


de SOLVYN—1799 from “Les Hindous” 
Section II ‘View taken from the four Cross Roads near the Office of the 
Justices of the Peace. 

III ‘View taken in the Chitpore Road’. 
VI ‘A Bengalee Road to the North of Chitpore’. 

VIL ‘A View of Calleegaut Pagoda or Mundar’. 

VIII ‘A View of the coming in the Bhaun or Bore in Garden Reach’. 
IX ‘A North—Wester off Calcutta’. 
X ‘A View of Bengalee Road in Calcutta’. 

XI ‘A View of Calcutta from the Road leading to the Course’. 


MOFFAT (J)—Coloured Aquatints _ 


‘General Hospital & Surgeon’s House, near Calcutta—1800. 
“View on the Banks of the Houghly, near Calcutta. The Country 


24 
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Residence of William Farqubarson’.—1800. 
N. W. View of Calcutta, from Howrah’. 
‘S. E. View of the New Government House, Calcutta—1803. 


MOFFAT (J) 
Set of six aquatints.—1798 Uncoloured. 
Four being differing views of Garden Reach ; one of Houghly ; and 


| the other Pagoda of Tittaghur’. 


WARD 


A coloured aquatint by Colonel Ward and engraved by Harraden. 
Published G. Orme, London-——1805. 


‘The Old Court House, Calcutta (Plate from Blagden’s Views). 


SAMUEL DAVIS 
Calcutta from Fort William—1805—1807. 


HENRY SALT—1809 
Views in St. Helena, The Cape, India, Ceylon, 
The Red Sea, Abyssinia and Egypt. 
Coloured Aquatint 304” x 224” 


4 “Calcutta” 


DANIEL, THOMAS & WILLIAM—Coloured Aquatints 


10 5/8” x13 11/16” 
“A picturesque Voyage to India by Way of China 1810.” 
Fowl Island, Bay of Bengal. 
New Gangwaugh Colly on the River Hooghly. 
New Cucrahatte on the River Hooghly. 
View of Calcutta from the Garden Reach. 
Old Fort Gaut. — 
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DANIELL, THOMAS & WILLIAM—Oriental Scenery 
Reduced Edition Jan 1, 1812—Uncoloured Aquatints. 


View taken on the Esplanade Aug. 1797 
View on the Chitpore Road Aug. 1797 
The Council House, Calcutta Feb. 1798 
The Writers Buildings, Calcutta Feb. 1798 
Govinda Ram Mittee’s Pagoda, Calcutta Aug. 1798 
Part of Cheringhee, Calcutta Aug. 1798 


JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, ESQ., “VIEWS OF CALCUTTA 
AND ITS ENVIRONS.”—1824. 


24 Coloured Aquatints 23 3/16” x 164” 


A View of Chandpal Ghat. 

A View of Esplanade Row/from the Chouringhee Road. 

A View of Government House/from the Eastward. 

A View of the Botanic Garden House and Reach. 

A View of Esplanade Row/from the Reservoir at Chandpal Ghat. 


A View of Writer’s Buildings/from the Monument at the West End. 


A View of the Opposite or Sulkea side/from the Respendentia walk 

with a North—Wester coming on. 

A View of Tank Square/from the West. 

A View of Government House/from the Court House Street, taken 

from the House of Johnson & Co. 

A View of Barrackpore House/with the Reach of the River. 

A. View of the Town Hall. _ 

A View of the Scotch Church/from the Gate of Tank Square. 

View of St. Andrew’s Church/from Mission Row. 

View of Court House Street/from near the South Eastern Gate of 

Government House. 

View of Calcutta from the Glacis of Fort William. 

A View of the Loll Bazaar/from opposite the house of 
John Palmer, Esq. 

View of the Loll Bazaar and Portuguese Chapel/from the Circular 

Road. 

A View of the River, Shipping and Town/from near Smith’s Dock. 
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View of St. John’s Cathedral. 

A View of Calcutta/from a point opposite to Kidderpore. 
A View of Serampore/from the Park at Barrackpore. 

A View of the West Side of Tank Square. 

A View of the Black Pagoda/on the Chitpore Road. 

A View in the Bazaar/leading to the Chitpore Road. 


FIEBEG (F) 


Set of Four Lithographs—c 1830 Uncoloured. 


“The Government House, Calcutta’. 

‘St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta’. 

“The Town Hall, Calcutta’. 

“Tank Square, Calcutta, taken from the Scotch Church’. 


WILLIAM WOOD—PANORAMIC VIEWS OF CALCUTTA-—1833 


28 Coloured Lithographs—21 7/8” x 143” 


Chandpaul Ghaut (Steam Engine, Supreme Court). 

Esplanade Row, (Town Hall). 

Esplanade Row. (Treasury, Entrance to Government House. 

Government House). 

Esplanade Row. (Right Wing of Government House. Entrance to 

Government House. 

Esplanade Row (Club House). 

Esplanade Row. Chowringhee Road. (Cossitollah Road. Durrum- 

tollah Road. Oil Bazar). 

Chowringhee Road. 

Chowringhee Road (Juan Bazaar St). 

Chowringhee Road. 

Chowringhee Road (Monohur Doss’s Tank). 

Chowringhee Road (General Post Office. Lindsay St. Manohur 
Doss’s Tank. 

Chowringhee Road (Speke Street). 

Chowringhee Road. (Entrance to the Sudderdewany Adalut/ Native 
Court of Justice). 
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Chrowringhee Road, (Kyd Street). 

Chowringhee Road, (Park Street, Asiatic Society’s House). 
Chowringhee Road (General’s Tank). 

Chowringhee Road. 

Chowringhee Road. 

Chowringhee Road (The Bishop’s Palace). 

Chowringhee Road,/Middleton Street. 

Chowringhee Road. (Elliots Tank: Harrington St.). 


. Chowringhee Road. (Theatre Road. Theatre). 


Chowringhee Road (Ballard’s Buildings). 
Chowringhee Road. 

The New General Hospital/Taken in April 1829. 
Kyderpoor Bridge. 

The Fort. ` 


. The Alipore Bridge. 


CAPT. R, JUMP—VIEWS IN CALCUTTA—1837 
Tinted Lithographs (103” x 15”) 

Kidderpore Bridge/Calcutta. 

Bahleah Ghaut/Calcutta. 

Burra Bazaar/Calcutta. . 

The Martiniere/Calcutta. 

Roop Chund Roy Street/Calcutta. 

Government House/Calcutta. 


FIEBEG (F) 
Set of six Panoramic Views of Calcutta. 
Printed by Block, Calcutta‘ 1847—Coloured ‘Lithographs. 
‘Kidderpore, Garden Reach, Fort William’. 
‘Strand Cricket Ground’. 
“Town Hall, Government House’. 
‘Esplanade Row, Mosque’. 
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‘Chouringhee’. 
‘View of Calcutta’. 


\ 


SIR CHARLES D’OYLY—VIEWS OF CALCUTTA—1848. 


Coloured Lithographs 274” x 192” 


Lithographed ‘Title. 

Government House/from St. Andrews Library. 

View near the Circular Road. 

Garden Reach. 

Custom House Wharf. 

Town and Port of Calcutta. 

Banyan Tree. 

Church. Entrance to the Dhurumtolla (?) 

Mosque at Borranypore. 

Procession of Churruckpooja (Folding). 

Office of the Sudder Board of Revenue from Kyd Street. 

General View of Calcutta, from the entrance to the Water Gate 
of Fort William. 

View in Clive Street. 

View in the village of Sheebpore. 

Calcutta from the Old Course. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

Menagerie at Baruckpore. 

Entrance to Baruckpore Park. 

View in the Serampore Road. 

The Bishop’s College 

The Mohammedan College. 

Suspension Bridge at Alipore over Tolly’s Nulla. 

View of Part of Chowringhee. 

Statue of the Marquis of Hastings in Tank Square. 

Hindoo Mut in the Chitpore Bazaar 

Esplanade. 

Hindoo Temple near the Strand Road, 

Chowringhee Road from No. XI Esplanade. 
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GREENE (Capt. D. Sarsfield) 


From “Views in India from drawings taken during the Sepoy Mutiny” 
20 coloured Lithographs. 
Two Tinted Lithographs—1859 
‘The River Hooghly from the Course, Calcutta. 
‘Calcutta from Chouringhee Road’. 


MAURICE SHELLIM 


The Temples of Calcutta 


I History and Cults 


EWMAN’S Handbook to Calcutta, published in 1875, after listing 

21 Christian churches and chapels in descriptions covering 28 pages, 
remarks: “There is not, so far as we are aware, any Hindu temple worth 
naming in the city’. The remark is not so perverse as it may sound, for 
Kalighat and Dakshineshwar lay outside the city limits, while those 
within lacked the monumentality characteristic of churches and mosques. 
However, one temple within Calcutta had been sufficient to catch the eye 
of the early Kuropeons—Govinda Ram Mitter’s ‘Black Pagoda’, as they 
called it, on the Upper Chitpur Road. But by the time of Daniell’s print 
from the 1780s it was already a picturesque ruin, and is reported to have 
fallen down in the earthquake of 1820. We may gather from other 
prints that Calcutta had numerous small wayside shrines by the second 
half of the 18th century, to which reference is made no doubt in the 
following letter of Mackrabie’ dated 1775: “Mr. Francis’ house is sur- 
rounded with mosques and pagodas, where they make night and day, 
such a cursed clatter with drums, cymbals, horns and pans, you would 
think a legion of devils was keeping jubilee’. Today, as then, Calcutta 
is full of temples, large and small, many of them no more than shrines 
attached to houses, a single room containing the deity, which may or may 
not look out onto the street. During the evening all over the city the 
sound of gongs and conches announces the worship in houses or in public 
shrines, and Kali or Radha and Krishna shine forth in the glare of neon 
lights. l l $ 1A 
Many of these are household deities, which partly explains why 
monumental public buildings were not built to glorify them. Especially 
is this so of the God Krishna, who is carried about from house to house 
as the family moves. Such was the Govinda of the Sett family, after 
which Govindapur is said to have been named,’ and which according to 
one tradition finally found its way to Kalighat.? Thus even the wealthy 
rajas who came to live in Calcutta built houses to the gods on the model 
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of their own houses rather than monumental temples. The most out- 
standing examples of this are the two enormous ‘thakurbaris’ built by 
Raja Nabakrishna Deb in the second half of the 18th century for the 
images of Govindaji and Gopinathji respectively. These consist of a 
large hall or ‘dalaw’ where the images are installed (except for the period 
of Durga puja, when Durga is worshipped 'there) facing onto a spacious 
open courtyard enclosed by a rectangle of non-residential rooms or halls 
supported on groundfloor arcades. The inner courtyard of the ‘bari’ of 
Gopinathji measures 114 by 64 feet, while that of Govindaji is only very 
slightly smaller: 109 by 66 feet ; the exterior size of the former may well 
be 180 by 100 feet or more, which for a single building dedicated to a god 
makes it by far the largest ‘temple’ in or about Calcutta. Another such 
thakurbari, now partly residential, was built for the famous Madan Mohan 
image which was pawned by Raja Chaitanya Singh of Vishnupur to 
Gokul Mitra of Baghbazar in the mid 18th century. This image, of 
eight metals claimed to be mostly gold, about 14 feet high, now stands 
at the end of a long hall on a silver throne raised on a dais behind a 
slender triple archway of marble carved with floral designs and cusped 
arches. ` Outside the building is a large rasmancha of octagonal 19th 
century design with nine pinnacles. Another such thakurbari in Bagh- 
bazar may be seen in the house of Haridas Saha near the Chitpur bridge. 
The old thakurbari of Vaisnab Das Sett was still standing behind the Mint 
in 1901, according to A. K. Ray’s Short History of Calcutta. All these 
Krishnas are accompanied by Radharani and one or more salagramsilas 
representing Narayan. Sometimes there is an accummulation of such 
images, as in the temple of Baladeva in Grey Street. This is a more 
humble family shrine established in 1858 for Baladeva and his consort 
Rebati, who are represented in clay (?) 2-3 feet high. Below them are 
assembled a complex array including five pairs of Krishna and Radha, 
Jagannath with Balaram and Subhadra, Nitai and Gaur, Giridhari, and 
eight salagrams. Many Calcutta shrines have come to acquire such” 
subordinate deities, not always as here of the same sect, but Radha- 
Krishna may be found along side Siva’s lingam, or Narayan-sila with Kali. 

Three of the pairs of Radha-Krishna images in the Baladeva temple 
of Grey Street were brought from East Pakistan after Partition. Just as 
the Vishnupur rajas lost their Madan-Mohan to the Baghbazar Mitras, 
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so the image of Gopinathji in Raja Nabakrishna’s thakurbari is said‘ to 
have been seized from Raja Krishnachandra of Krishnanagar for a debt 
of three lakhs of rupees—a sure sign of the beneficial effects to be expected 
from its possession. If such images and the fortunes attendant upon them 
might be termed portable, another class of deity consists of those rooted 
in a particular locality—although these too may be transported in emer- 
gency, like Dhakeshwari Durga brought to West Bengal from Dacca after 
the riots and established in Kumartulli. Even the famous Kali of Kali- 
ghat 1s supposed to have shifted her position at least twice—from some- 
where near the Strand Road to Bhabanipur, and thence to her present 
site on the Adiganga. She gave her name to the ancient Kalikshetra, one 
of the pithasthans where the little toe of the right foot of Sati (some say 
four, some say five toes) reputedly fell. She would appear to be the most 
ancient local deity, although according to the ‘Pithamala’ of Nigamakalpa, 
written some time after the 12th century, Kalikshetra was a triangle with 
Brahma, Siva and Vishnu at the corners and Kali in the centre. Along 
with these we may also suppose the early existence of shrines to various 
folk deities like Olai Chandi, Dharmathakur, or that Sarvamangala men- 
tioned in the Manasamangal of Bipradas Pipalai (1495) and still wor- 
shipped at Chitpur. In Chowringhee there may have been a temple of 
Chowrunghee Nath.’ 

But we may doubt whether these shrines were anything more than 
mud huts for the most part, even though it must be pointed out that the 
remains of ancient brick temples from Gupta and Pala times’ have been 
found in South 24 Parganas. When the English purchased Calcutta, 
Sutanuttee and Govindapur 1 in 1698, they only noted one brick building— 
the zamindari ‘cutchery’. The earlier temple of Kalighat 1 is said to have 
been built by Basanta Ray of Raja Pratapaditya’s court in the late 16th 
century—this was presumably of brick, like the other temples which 
` Basanta Ray built at Gopalpur and Bedkashi. The family traditions of 
the Sabarna Choudhuri family of Barisha, who sold the three villages to 
the Company, recall a rasmancha in Lalbazar, where ‘the holi festival 
was celebrated with such’ elan that it literally turned’ the bazar red—and 
the Laldighi too! `The Chitteshwati temple of Chitpur was founded 
in 1586 by ohe Manohar Ghose, an employee of Raja Todarmal. The 
wooden image représenting Durga with ten arms is called Sri Sri Joychandi 
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Chitteshwaridurga’, which suggests that the shrine was originally dedi- 
cated to Joychandi. Apart from Kalighat there are many Kali temples 
in Calcutta, but they are of much later foundation according to the 
accounts given in the P.W.D. List of Ancient Monuments published in 
1895, although local legends may date them much earlier. These include 
the Siddheshwari of Upper Chitpur Road, said to have been worshipped 
by dacoits, the ‘Firinghee’ Kali of Bowbazar Street, the Thanthania 
Siddheshwari of Cornwallis Street, and the Anandamoyi Kali of 
Nimtollaghat: none may date back earlier than the 17th century, and 
their temples are comparatively modern. There are also innumerable 
folk deities all over the city, among which the most popular include 
Sitala, Panchanan, Sasthi, Manasa, Olaichandi, and so forth. Dharam- 
tala Street may be named after a temple of Dharmaraj. Shrines of Siva 
also abound, from pucca temples to heaps of rounded stones beneath trees. 
The P.W.D. List mentions a temple of Jagannath in Dharamtala Street, 
and Banglay Brahman refers to another on the embankment, but I have 
not seen either of these, although other relatively insignificant shrines 
of Jagannath may be seen at Kalighat, or a private temple in Maniktala, 
now abandoned. 


IT Architectural Styles 


Architecturally, the temples of Calcutta are disappointing. By the 
time the city was secure and flourishing, i.e. towards the end of the 18th 
century (after the Mahratta threat, the defeat of Siraj-ud-Daula, and the 
famine of 1770), the revival of Hindu architecture in Bengal which took 
place in the 16th century, had entered its decline. There was a rapid 
increase in the Indian population of Calcutta after the Mahratta Ditch 
was dug in 1742, but many of the temples built in Calcutta in the 18th 
century have been so modified by subsequent rebuilding’as to be of little 
historical value, or have been entirely replaced by modern structures. The 
present Nimtolla temple of Anandamoyi, for example, originally estab- 
lished in the 18th century, was erected in 1939—a nondescript flat-roofed 
structure with a miniature shikhara as a kind of badge on the front. 
‘Dakater’-Kali, said to date from earlier than the coming of Gokul Mitra’s 
Madan Mohan, lives in a room indistinguishable from the houses on 
either side: so do many most other Kalis. The temples of Siddheshwari 





The Siva temple in Kebal Krishna Sur Street. Kumartulli: perhaps the oldest temple 


in Calcutta to have survived more or less in its original form 
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Detail of the terracotta decoration on the Siva temple in Kebal Krishna Sur Street 
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and Siva at Thanthania were originally built in 1803 and 1806 respec- 
tively, but only the original Siva temple remains: Kali now occupies a 
room in a smart modern house which even encloses the Siva temple as 
well. Firinghee Kals chala tower emerges through the roof of her 
modern pavillion. At Kalighat the images of Nakuleshwar Shib and 
Madhu-Sudan, though the deities are old, are both housed in modern 
flat-roofed structures—that of Nakuleshwar built by a Sikh in 1843, that 
of Madhu-Sudan by Udaynarayan Mandal in 1843. More such examples 
will be cited. 

Of the traditional temple designs current in Bengal from the Mughal 
period, both chala and ratna types are common in Calcutta. Of these 
the most popular was the at-chala, i.e. tall hut on a square or rectangular 
base with a duplicated tower. This is as we might expect, for the at-chala 
is the design most favoured in the surrounding districts—Hooghly, 
Howrah and 24-Parganas. I have seen no char-chala temple in Calcutta 
(a style very common in Birbhum and Murshidabad), and only one do- 
chala, or single elongated hut with gable ends: this is a small Siva temple, 
much renovated, near’ the Chitpur bridge in Baghbazar. There are no 
jor-bangla nor ek-ratna temples in Calcutta, nor was the Orissan rekha 
type imported, as in Midnapore and Bankura districts—except in the very 
recent (20th century) period—nor its 19th century Birbhum and Burdwan 
variant. The largest at-chala temple in Calcutta, on a base 254 by 46 
feet, is the temple of Kali at Kalighat, largely built by Santosh Rai of 
the Sabarna Chaudhuri family and completed by his son in 1809. It is 
an imposing building, about 90 feet high, towering above the enclosure 
wall, with sharply curved cornices and a curved line to the roof edge. 
In and around the enclosure are ten smaller at-chala temples, most of 
them dedicated to Siva, and a number of other small flat-roofed shrines 
Siva, Bhubaneshwari, Jagannath, Sitala, Navagraha, and the like. Even 
bigger than the Kalighat temple, though not within the boundaries of 
Calcutta, is the, at-chala Shyam Sundar temple of Khardaha on a base- 
514 by 35 feet. This may well have been built about the same time as ` 

` the Kalighat temple, although the Khardaha shrine itself is said to go 
© back to the 16th century: renovation has destroyed its original details, 
but the similarity with the Kalighat temple is evident. 
-~ Most Calcutta at-chala temples are quite small, though one or two 
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fairly large examples may be seen in North Calcutta. Near Nimtolla 
Ghat, at the back of the Anandamoyi temple, is the temple of Durgeshwar 
Shib, built in 1794 by the two sons of Madan Mohan Datta. This mea- 
sures 23° 4” by 28’ 4”, and is about 50’ high. The facade with its 
crumbling plaster is plain with only rudimentary mouldings on the 
columns, which still retain their original form, unlike those of most other 
traditional temples in Calcutta which have them cemented round. The 
interior has a single dome on squinches, with no vaulting or porch. The 
outstanding feature of this temple is its elaborately carved lingam of 
polished black stone eight feet high, inscribed with the same date as the 
temple. Puja is given four times daily, and the temple is still. in_ the 
possession of the Dattas of Hatkhola. Another large at-chala temple is 
that of Rameshwar Shib at No. 51 Nandaram Street, ‘off the Chitpur 
Road. One reading of the original date plaque states that this was built 
in 1854: by Nandaram Sen, but a modern inscription puts this in -1654. 
The temple measures 374 by 31 feet, and enshrines another massive 
lingam some-five feet high. The exterior is cemented smooth, and has 
recently been coloured pink, although several narrow rows of terracotta 
carving—floral designs—-may be discerned along the caves. The Chitpur 
temple of Sarvamangala is also a large at-chala design, even more trans- 
formed by recent renovation, in a courtyard which contains two smaller 
at-chala Siva temples and one small at-chala temple of Ganesh. A late- 
18th century print by Daniell entitled “View on the Chitpur Road; 
Calcutta’ which includes a large at-chala temple with rounded roof lines 
and pronounced curve to the caves, like the Kalighat temple, probably 
indicates the early appearance of the Sarvamangala temple. The Siva 
temple at Bagmari, about which there was trouble with the Sikhs in 1967, 
is also an at-chala design, apparently 19th century, like the similar Siva 
temple of Thanthania Kalibari dated 1806. Five more fairly large at- 
chala Siva temples from the turn of the century may be seen near the 
film studios at Tollygunj. They belong to the Ghose family ; four in a 
group the largest of which measures 18 by 164 feet with a lingam 3} 
feet high on `a brick base 1’ 4” high inscribed with the name of Sitaram 
Ghose, and one separate, built by Balaram Ghose, measuring 22’ 6” by 
20 3”. To the south-east of the film studios is another group of six 
crumbling at-chala Siva temples of the same period locally reported to 
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have been built by the Sabarna Chaudhuris, who also built the Karuna- 
moyi group of twelve Siva temples and one Kali temple on the other side 
of the Nulla ; these.Siva temples are also of at-chala type, and measure 
14 by 124 feet—a little smaller than those on the eastern bank. Many 
more such at-chala temples may be seen in Barisha, the home of the 
Chaudhuri family. 
Nearer Calcutta another large at-chala temple i is that of Radha-Mohan 
on the east bank of the Adiganga, about a mile south of Kalighat (No. 78 
Tollygunj Road). This was built in 1828 by Udaynarayan Mandal of 
Baoali: the Mandals, like the Sabarna Chaudhuris, built many temples 
in the area south of Calcutta. The Radha-Mohan temple measures 244 
by 23 feet, with the usual porch on two columns, but has very recently 
been renovated so that all original decoration and architectural details 
have been obliterated. Adjacent to the south-west is a large field enclosed 
on three sides by twelve smaller at-chala Siva temples (14 feet square), 
together with one pancha-ratna and a char-chala dolmancha. These are 
in a crumbling condition, presumably contemporary with the Radha- 
Mohan temple: a curious feature of the two either sidé of the entrance 
is the projecting, separately roofed porch. It was a common practice to 
cluster small at-chala Siva temples in association with a larger main tem- 
ple of Krishna or Kali, as in the Karunamoyi group, or at Dakshineshwar. 
A little to the north of the Radha-Mohan group is another series, also 
built by the Mandal family (No. 93 Tollygunj Road, at Sahanagar). 
These consist of a naba-ratna temple of Gopalji fanked by two smaller 
pancha-ratna temples of Siva, together with ten -at-chala Siva temples, 
` all facing in to form a courtyard: the temple facades and rear walls are 
joined to form a continuous wall above | which the towers emerge to dis- 
tinguish the separate shrines. These’ were established by Biharilal 
Mandal in 1845, and are well-maintained. A curious feature along the 
enclosure facade is a series of protruding wooden bracket figures, mostly 
blowing trumpets. About 100 yards to the south-east is a large solitary 
at-chala temple of Lakshmi-Narayan (20 6” square), built about the same 
time by the Banerjee family. Its narrow high tower with pronounced 
curve and protruding caves give it an odd bonnetted appearance. As 
the 19th century moves to its close, the traditional designs are given 
increasingly novel or rudimentary treatment, like the two at-chala Siva 
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temples beside the Chitpur bridge. In Belgachia the temple of Olaichandi, 
built in 1891 by the Chakravarti family, has a further tower on top of the 
at-chala, making twelve chalas, the topmost of which has cornices that 
project like sunshades. This is one of the few temples of more or less 
traditional design, quite large (16’ by 14’ 2”), dedicated to a folk deity: 
inside, apart from Olaichandi, are Panchananda, Manasa, Sitala, Sasthi, 
and six pots ; in the same courtyard is a Sasthitala beneath a tree in front 
of which goats are sacrificed. At-chala temples continued to be built in 
Calcutta at least until the 1930s—there is an example in Nimtolla Street 
dated 1934. By now cement had replaced brick facing, and the appea- 
rance has become correspondingly slick, often brightly coloured. Small 
late or renovated at-chala Siva temples may be seen all over Calcutta—at 
the back of the University Institute, beside the Chittaranjan Hospital, 
along the Central Avenue . . . the list could be greatly extended. Beside 
the Indian Airlines Office in Central Avenue is an at-chala Kali temple 
in which the normal proportions are raised above the shrine which is 
surrounded by a wide verandah. 

Of ratna designs, the nine-pinnacled seems to have been preferred 
to the five-pinnacled in and about Calcutta, especially for monumental 
effect. Two of the finest examples were built about the middle of the 
19th century at opposite ends of the city—the Radhanath temple of 
Tollygunj and the Kali temple of Dakshineshwar, both on the banks of 
the Ganga. Each measures 46 feet square and rises over 100 feet high— 
the largest temples of Calcutta. Their appearance and design are more 
or less the same, although renovation has destroyed the plaster decora- 
tion of the Tollygunj example ; but whereas the Radhanath temple stands 
alone with only an octagonal rasmancha (now abandoned), the Dakshi- 
neshwar temple has a row of 12%maller Siva temples (10 10” by 15’ 2”) 
either side of the bathing ghat), and is flanked by a large flat-roofed 
Radha-Krishna temple and an open mandapa. The Dakshineswar 
temple, as is well known, was built by Rani Rasmoni in the 1850s, and 
that of Tollygunj is another of those established by the Mandal family 
(Ramnath Mandal, according to the P.W.D. List). The large naba-ratna 
design may also have been chosen by Govinda Ram Mitra for his famous 
‘black pagoda’, said to have been built about 1730° From Daniell’s print 
this appears to have been a very tall structure, flanked by two large 
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curved-roof porches (or subsidiary shrines?) with gable ends, with another 
smaller naba-ratna temple in front and to the right of it, and a small 
steep-roofed at-chala besides. From William Hickey’s print, published 
in 1789, which may be a little earlier than the Daniell print because an 
extra tower is shown, it appears that the facade projected double the 
length of the upper storey, and was surmounted by a sort of European- 
type decorative pediment, which makes a very unusual design indeed. 
From Hickey’s print it even appears that there may never have been four 
lower towers, so that the temple was not a naba-ratna after all, in spite of 
its height. His closer view also shows that the at-chala temple is on 
the opposite side of the Chitpur Road: could this have been the original 
temple of “Dakater Kali’? According to Banglay Brahman, a new temple 
was built by Abhoy Charan Mitra after the old temple had crumbled to 
ruin in the 19th century. Today there is indeed a tall naba-ratna temple 
on what by comparison with Upjohn’s map of 1794 appears to be the site 
of the original ‘Mitter’ pagoda, but the whole ensemble has been exten- 
sively renovated in very recent times, connecting a number of shrines 
beneath a single roof above which the nine towers are the only traditional 
feature. Beneath them is the lingam of Gopeshwar Shib, while in 
adjacent rooms are enshrined Ratneshwar Shib, Sitala, Hanuman, and 
Radha-Krishna. The pujaris are Hindusthani-speaking, and the temple 
has passed into the hands of Ram Pyari Dubey from U.P. 

From another old print, published by Sir Charles D’Oyly about 1830, 
and entitled ‘Hindu Mut in the Chitpur Bazar’, we may guess that the 
original Chitteshwari temple was a naba-ratna design. At any rate the 
picture shows that there was a naba-ratna temple at Chitpur in the early 
19th century, already quite old because it is-partly overgrown with strag- 
gling trees, which bad a number of adjacent shrines on either side. 
But today the Chitteshwari temple has been completely modernized, 
although crude representations of pancha-ratna and at-chala towers have 
been constructed above the shrines of Jagannath and Ram-Sita either side 
of Durga. Another D’Oyly print shows a tall naba-ratna temple with 
gracefully elongated octagonal towers in perfect condition near the Strand 
Road: this too has disappeared. In Kendardine’s Lane off Central 
Avenue may still be seen a group of one naba-ratna and two pancha-ratna 
Siva temples built in 1785 by Trilok Ram Pakrasi, which, though repaired 
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in 1940, still retain their essential form: like the Chitpur temple of 
D’Oyly’s print, the naba-ratna is relatively small (14 feet square) with a 
single entrance. Inside each temple is a polished black lingam about five 
feet high. Somewhat larger is the naba-ratna temple beside the police 
station in Shyampukur. Like the Dakshineshwar temple, this is dedicated 
to Bhabatarini Kali, and was established by Dayamoyi Debi in 1888. ‘The 
traditional porch and pillars have given way to a verandah open at each 
end with round arches on rounded pillars, and the facade is sparsely deco- 
rated with thick floral plasterwork. The temple measures 21’4” square, 
flanked by two smaller at-chala Siva temples 94 feet square. Like the 
at-chala design, the naba-ratna becomes increasingly transformed from the 
19th to the 20th century. The Mymensingh Memorial at Kalighat is 
another example of late adaptation, with its glass and ironwork, round 
arches and cusps, but retaining the curved cornice and traditional towers. 
The final transformation is exemplified by the Gauriya Math of Baghbazar 
with straight cornices and cone towers—essentially modern architecture 
making traditional gestures. As isolated pancha-ratna temples in Calcutta, 
they may also occasionally be seen, as on the banks of the Adigana from 
the Alipore bridge, but they are far less common than the little at-chala 
Siva temples. 


III Decoration 


The most attractive and interesting feature of the late mediaeval 
temples of Bengal is their terracotta decoration. The question naturally 
therefore arises, whether any of the Calcutta temples display such decora- 
tion. Unfortunately most of the temples of Calcutta date from the 19th 
century when the art of temple terracottas, under the impact of European 
taste, passed through a crisis from which it never recovered. This decay 
took place more rapidly close to Calcutta than further away. As early 
as 1814, the ambitious Hanseshwari temple of the Bansberia Raj, right 
beside the exquisitely decorated Basudeb temple, was built with walls 
plastered smooth: clearly terracotta was old-fashioned. Even in the late 
18th century the large naba-ratna temples at Baksha (1793) and Digshui 
(1792) both in Hooghly district, had no terracotta decoration. In the 
subdivisions adjacent to Calcutta, very little terracotta is found after the 
beginning of the 19th century, whereas in Midnapore and Birbhum districts 
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it lingered on into the early 20th. Furthermore, in Calcutta itself so many 
old temples have been renovated that there is no saying how they may 
have been decorated originally. For all we know the temple of Kalighat 
may well have once had terracottas like other temples built at the same 
time by the same family: now it has coloured tiles. The temples in 
Kenderdine, Lane are said to have once had floral terracottas, but now 
they, have been scraped smooth and cemented over. From the early 
prints it would appear that neither Govinda Ram Mitra’s ‘Pagoda’, nor 
the Chitpur ‘Mut’, though 18th century temples, had any terracotta estab- 
lishment, although D’Oyly’s naba-ratna near the Strand Road has two 
large figures either side of the entrance to the upper storey, and a few 
lotus medallions. However, there is a solitary exception to this generally 
negative enquiry: lost amidst the modern buildings of Kumartulli, at 
No. 2/5 Kebal Krishna Sur Street, is an early, at-chala Siva temple on 
which something still remains of the original terracotta-decorated facade, 
the only surviving example from before the Battle of Plassey. 
According to Sri Sanyassi Biswas, one of the present co-sharers, the 
temple was built by Banamali Sarkar, who ‘was at first Dewan to the 
Resident at Patna and afterwards Deputy Trader (?) to the East India Com- 
pany’ in Calcutta. His magnificent residence built in Kumartuli during 
the years 1740-50, has passed into a Bengali proverb.’ We may assume 
from this that the temple dates back to the mid-18th century: the style 
of the terracottas confirms this—or earlier. Unlike most of the later 
at-chala temples discussed above, this one has very steep roof lines and a 
relatively shallow curve to the cornice. Measuring 22 by 194 feet and 
rising to a height of about 35 feet, it is moderately large. Originally it 
faced south with a single entrance and no porch, but this facade has now 
been blocked by a wall and entrance is effected from the west: inside, 
an ancient broken lingam receives daily worship. Unfortunately only the 
upper part of the facade remains in recognizable though damaged condi- 
tion: the decoration of the lower part, including the panels above the 
entrance archway, has crumbled away or been cemented over. Across 
the top of the facade runs a triple row of small figures within criss-cross 
frames separated by bands of flowerheads and scrollwork; more small 
figures occur at the foot of each vertical band of scrollwork—some 37 
figures left in all, plus a peacock at' each corner. Some of the subject 
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matter is odd and amusing: these are not the important panels as above 
the archway, but decorative space-fillers, where the artist could exercise 
his wit and imagination. The figures include a number of yogis in 
awkward postures—standing on one foot with both hands above the head ; 
holding one foot with the other hand above the head; squatting with 
hands round the knee ; seated in meditation, etc. One emaciated sadhu 
sits naked, knees up, hands above his head, while a woman peers beneath 
his arm (this plaque has been stolen within the last year). There is an 
acrobat with legs over the head, and the traditional figure plucking a 
thorn from the foot. . Especially intriguing is a woman seated in elaborate 
European-style dress, with what seems to be a kind of ruff. Another 
younger woman with nose-ring sits hunched in a window (dreaming of 
her lover? as in miniature paintings). There are dancers, musicians, 
drummers, doorkeepers, a chowrie-bearer, a warrior with a sword, a devotee 
with a rosary, a kinnara with a vina. Of gods or goddesses hardly any 
remain: only Narasimha, Balaram, and Saraswati. Apart from this Siva 
temple, there was also a temple of Syam Chand said to date back even 
earlier, which has now been replaced by a large flat-roofed structure built 
some eighty or ninety years ago according to Sri Biswas. It is almost 
certain that the original Syam Chand temple had rich terracotta decora- 
tion, as such terracottas are even more associated with Vishnu temples 
than with Siva temples. 

The extent of the decline in terracotta art in this area over the next 
half century is immediately apparent from the four temples of the Ghose 
family at Tollygunj, dated 1788. Although now overgrown and crumbl- 
ing, their decoration is still relatively intact. No longer is the entire 
facade covered with carpet-like patterning, but a series of floral bands 
runs round the entrances, and scattered lotus medallions fill the panels 
above the archways. Only the largest temple has any figure decoration— 
isolated plaques set more or less haphazardly above the archway: Rama 
fighting Ravana, Parasuram, Krishna, Balaram, Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, 
Narasimha, Trivikrama, Garur, and Hanuman. The larger separate tem- 
ple built across the road by Balaram Ghose in 1807 has no terracotta at 
all, but only rudimentary floral plasterwork. At Barisha, however, is a 
is a group of twelve at-chala Siva temples built (or repaired) in 1806 by 
the Sabarna Chaudhuri family at the same time as they were building 
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the Kalighat temple, and of these twelve, three have figure decoration—a 
single row of panels either side of the entrance and across the top. These 
arein the same style as those op the Ghose temple at Tollygunj, and 
include: bastraharana, naukavilas, Mahisamardini, Siva, avataras, 
matrikas, Saraswati, Lakshmi, and other mythological subject matter. 
Some of this is very curious, as for instance, a rider on horseback holding 
a cage while another figure rises from the ground beneath the horse ; or 
the matrikas ride on strange mounts like the doel (?), rhinoceros (?), 
jackal or deer. A few hundred yards to the north-west is another group 
of six at-chala Siva temples, built about the same time by a member of 
the Datta family, who was dewan of the Sabarna Chaudhuris. Again 
three temples have figure decoration, two of them in much the same style 
with much the same subject matter as on the Dwadosh Mundir, another 
with somewhat cruder plaques depicting a monkey, a dancer, a drummer, 
a naked sadhu, a head-hunter, a water-carrier, devotees, a soldier with a 
rifle, a cymbal-player, and so forth. The other temples, like the remain- 
ing temples of the Sabarna Chaudhuri group, have floral bands and lotus 
medallions, which may be found again in three more at-chala Siva temples, 
one of which has totally collapsed, in Baidyapara of Barisha. At the 
Barabari of the Chaudhuris are two more at-chala Siva temples and a 
large pancha-ratna temple of Annapurna from the second half of the 19th 
century, which have no decoration at all. 

Meanwhile plaster replaced terracotta, generally thickly moulded as 
on the Dakshineshwar or Shyampukur Kali temples. The Siva temples 
beside the Chitpur bridge have large stucco images either side of the 
entrances: Ganga, Parbati, Chandi, and Jamuna. Four at-chala Siva 
temples of the Bandyopadhyay family, in nearby Baghbazar have figure 
drawings crudely incized in plaster in panels either side of the entrances. 
In the 20th century, temples are increasingly decorated with coloured 
tiles, either floral or figurative. Kalighat temple is the most striking 
example, but they may even be seen on little wayside shrines, as of Siva 
or Sitala on the Nimtolla Road, or on the modern temple of Shyam Chand 
beside the Kumartulli Siva temple previously discussed. A traditional 
feature of Bengal temples was the carved wooden door: the Kalighat 
temple has such a door depicting eight Mahavidya embossed with silver 
plate. But now the traditional arts are dead. Temples are still being 
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built in Calcutta—unhappy compromises between traditional design and 
modern building techniques. Examples may be seen in the Mahanirvan 
Math on Rashbehari Avenue, or the Kali temple at the junction of College 
Street and Premd Chand Boral Street. The C. R. Das Memorial near 
Kalighat places a Bengali at-chala on top of an Orissan rekha tower. A 
Siva temple at the top of Central Avenue, erected by the C.LT. in the 
1930s, places three char-chala towers on top of an elongated single hut 
design. In Paikpara the Gaurangamundir, a dozen or so years old, 
attempts an arrangement of five domes which is a pancha-ratna inspired 
from the Taj Mahal! Europe faced the same problem with church 
architecture at the turn of the century, but it was not till after the second 
World War that architects and public were prepared to exploit boldly 
the new possibilities, as in the Roman Catholic cathedral’ of Liverpool. 
Whether India will continue to build Birla temples just as Europe clung 
to gothic, or will strive to give new architectural expression to the spirit” 
of Hinduism, will depend on resources and imagination. For the time 
being temples are less important than schools and factories, and all over 
the world air terminals and exhibition halls are providing more appropriate 
media for the contemporary architectural imagination. 


Davi McCurcHoN 


1 Quoted in Busteed: Echoes of Old Calcwtta. ? Benoy Ghose in Bengal Past 
and Present, Vol. 79. * A. K. Ray: A Short History of Calcutta (Census, 1901). 

“by Rev. Ward. ° Information from. A. K. eae € Calcutta Municipal Gazette. 
1 Bonshyamnagar, Govindapur, Binchali Bar, Deulbar, Jatar Deul (975 A.D.) ; also 
Khana Mihirer Dhibi (5th—6th c. A.D.) at Barasat. 

®eg. Firinghee Kali temple, built in 1497 according to its modern marble 
tablet. i 
® Newman’s Handbook. 
10 A. K. Ray: Short History. 


Carly Printers and Publishers in Calcutta 


MHE first press in Bengal to produce a book which is known was at 

Hooghly, and this was N. B. Halhed’s Grammar of the Bengal 
language printed in 1778. In this book Bengali words appear in Bengali 
characters and there are extensive specimens given in the same script. 
The owner of the press is not known. The printer seems to have been 
Charles Wilkins who prepared for the first time the matrices of the 
Bengali as well as the Nagari and Persian types for the press. Wilkins 
took the help of a local artisan Panchanan Karmakar whom he taught 
the art of chiselling matrices and casting types for the printing press. 
_ Panchanan became an expert in the field. 

There seems to have been no printing press at Calcutta in 1778. 
Wilkin’s success encouraged the Company to start a press in Calcutta and 
soon Wilkins was asked to go ahead with the project. The Hon’ble 
Company’s press was established in Calcutta but we do not know exactly 
when. 

It however appears that the Hon’ble Company’s press was already 
active in 1785 as Jonathan Duncan’s (1756-1811) translation of the Regula- 
tions for the Administration of Justice in the courts of Dewannee Adaulat 
was printed here in 1785. 

No book in the Bengali script printed in the Company’s press after 
1792 is available, but from a letter of W. Carey it seems that the press 
was in existence In 1799 and Wilkin’s whilom assistant Panchanan was 
still employed there. The type face of the Company’s press was practi- 
cally the same as prepared for Halhed’s Grammar, but there are a few 
improvements noticeable in the face of conjunct consonants (e.g. @ io 
‘Halhed: the current form, here). 

In Calcutta A. Hicky started a press in 1780 for his Bengal Gazette 
and F. Gladwin for the Calcutta Gazette in 1784. The Calcutta Gazette 
press used the same type face as in Halhed’s but with some slight altera 
tions, e.g. the final vertical stroke of ja @ is closer to the main curve 
and the flag stroke of ¢ G is at a higher angle and is bolder. 
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The letter ¢ § however shows a slightly different face, a face found 
in fourteenth century inscriptions, in Upjohn’s Bengali-English vocabulary 
printed at the Calcutta Chronicle Press (1793) housed at 8, Lallbazar. 


The face of the letter 7 @ shows the final vertical stroke shorter in 
John Miller's The tutor or Siksyaguru (1797). The place of publication 
and the name of the press where it was printed is not indicated. There 
is no reason to believe, as some have done, that it was printed at a Calcutta _ 
press. 


Regular printing and publication of books was undertaken first in 
this country (Bengal as well as India) by the Baptist Missionaries at 
Serampore (from March 1800). Panchanan Karmakar who was then in 
the employ at the foundry of the Company’s press joined the Mission 
Press which was directed mainly by W. Carey. There was no marked 
change in the type face but an interesting improvement is noticeable. 
Starting with Halhed’s Grammar and until the publication of the first 
book from Serampore Mission Press (May 1800) two faces of the letter 
r g were used in free distribution—one the stabbed @ or the North 
Bengal variety and the other the dotted 4 or the West Bengal variety. 
The Mission Press invariably used the latter whereas the former was in 
greater use before. 


The publications of the Mission „Press were mostly Christian works ; 
there were also text books in Bengali prose which was just evolving, some 
grammars and a few vocabularies and lexicons, the value of which cannot 
be overrated. It also published for the first tume Old Bengali poetry, the 
Ramayana of Krittibas (the complete vulgate text) and the Mahabharata 
of Kashirama (at first the first four books only years later the complete 
text). Many of such books published by the Serampore Mission 
present a puzzle which has not yet been cleared. There is invariably 
two title pages, one in English, the other in Bengali. The two title pages 
however sometimes bear different dates of publication, two consecutive 
years. For instance, the English title page of the second Vol. Krittibasa’s 
poem bears 1802 while the Bengali title page shows 1803. Stranger still 
is the fact that two dates 1832 in Bengali and 1833 in English are printed 
on one and the same page of the last edition of the Bengali translation 
of the New Testament published during Carey’s life time. Do the two 
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dates really indicate the start and finish of the printing process? We do 
not know for sure. 

Panchanan died in 1803 or 1804 and was succeeded at the foundry of 
the Serampore press by his pupil and son-in-law Manohar Karmakar . 
(d. 1853). Manohar equally distinguished himself in type casting. He 
thoroughly overhauled the current type face by making it smaller but 
bolder and therefore more handsome. Not only that ; Monohar achieved 
the unique distinction of preparing the type faces of fifteen provincial 
languages in India and of Chinese. The new set of types were in use 
in Serampore and also Calcutta from the twenties of the century. 
Manohar’s son Krishna Chandra Karmakar inherited his father’s enthu- 
siasm and efficiency. He had his own press, perhaps started by his father 
at Serampore when the Mission press was still active there. 

The press was named Chandroday Yantra. I possess a copy of a 
Bengali translation of Gul-e Bakawali printed in 1843 at the Chandroday 
` press. To say the least the production is not inferior to any of the best 
that had been produced by any other press in Serampore or Calcutta. I 
do not know how long the press was in existence. Ihave in my possession 
a copy of Kali Kautak Ndatak printed at the Chandroday press in 1858. 
The paper is not good but the printing is excellent. There were also 
other good printing houses at Serampore. J. H. Peter’s Tamohar Yantra 
was one such. A hand book in Bengali on Electric Telegraph that had 
just been introduced was printed here in 1855. A third good press at 
Serampore was Keshab Chandra Ray Karmakar’s Jnanarunoday Press 
which published such valuable works as Satatapiya Karmavipaka (1854), 
Manusamhita, Sankaracharya’s Atmabodha, a metrical translation of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Keshabchandra compiled a comprehensive dic- 
tionary of Bengali (entitled Sabdarthaprakasika) the ninth edition of 
which was printed in Calcutta (1884) and published by Bishwambhar 
Laha. It may be presumed that the author’s press at Serampore was no 
longer in existence. 

There was at least one tolerably good printing house outside Seram- 
pore and Calcutta. A third edition (no date; was it a pirated edition?) 
of Michael M. S. Dutt’s Tilottamasambhav Kavya was printed by D. E. 
Rodrigue’s Chinsurah printing and litho press. 

The earliest books printed outside Hooghly, Calcutta, Serampore and 
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Chinsurah that are known to me are Amarakosa (Burdwan, 1854) and 
Sadbhavasatak (Dacca Bangala Yantra, 1782=1860-61). The former is 
printed with the worst possible types but on good handmade paper, and 
the latter printed quite badly on very cheap machine-made paper. 

We now come back to Calcutta. 

Ferries and Co. seems to be the only known printing and publishing 
house in Calcutta that dealt with Bengali also before the establishment 
of the Mission concern at Serampore. In 1799 it published H. P. Fores- 
ter’s English and Bengali vocabulary. 

Native printers and publishers arè known from the second decade of 
the nineteenth century, but there may have been one or some earlier still. 
Anyway the earliest Bengali publisher known is Gangakishor Bhattacharya 
coming from Bahara a village near Serampore, who had worked for some 
years as a compositor at the Mission press, Serampore. In collaboration 
with Harachandra Ray Gangakishor started a press (Bengalee Printing 
Press) and publishing house (Bengal Gazette Office) at 45, Chorbagan 
Street in 1818. He is reputed to have published the first weekly paper 
in Bengali, Bengal Gazette, just at the time when the Mission people 
started theirs. But no one has ever seen a copy of Gangakishor’s paper. 
The first publication of Gangakishor was an illustrated edition of Bharat- 
chandra’s Annadamangal, the first publication of its kind. Gangakishor 
and Harachandra started company sometime about 1823. Gangakishor 
started a press of his own at his native village, called Bangala Yantra. 
Harachandra established his press, Bangali Press, at 9, Arpuli Lane from 
where Bhagavati-gita was published in 1824. Harachandra was originally 
the sole owner of the press at Chorbagan Street from where as well as 
from Arpuli Lane he published several books and pamphlets by 
Rammohon Ray. 

A press for printing Sanskrit works in Nagari types and Sanskrit and 
Bengali works in Bengali types, was established, presumably under the 
patronage of Colebrooke and other scholars at Kidderpore. The owner 
was Baburam, a brahmin from Mirzapore. The Amarakosa, edited by 
Colebrooke, was printed at this press in 1807. ‘The press was named 
Samskrita Yantra (the name was quite common in the second half of the 
century. There were not only several Samskrita Yantra, including the 
press of Vidyasagar, but several “Nitan” or “Nava” Samskrita Yantra). 
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The Sanskrit texts that were prescribed for the students of the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College were printed here. The press was later taken over 
by Lallulal, a Hindustani teacher at the College of Fort William and 
better known as the father of Hindi Khariboli prose. The first book of 
old Hindi literature was published T Lallulal in 1815. It is the 
Vinaypatrika of Tulsidas. 


Apart from the text of Krittibas and Kashiram, which were printed 
in the familiar western manner of verse lines, some old works known in 
manuscript and read by devoted Vaishnavas were printed in single loose 
long and narrow sheets, resembling the palm leaf or the paperstup of 
manuscripts and in running lines as in the manuscripts too. I know two 
such books printed in 1815 and 1816, Narottamavilas and Jagadisa 
(carttra) vijay. Being replicas of palmleaf or paper manuscripts from 
which they were printed such books do not contain a title page. Nor is 
there any mention of the press or the publisher. From the middle of 
the century however these and other Vaishnava works were printed as 
any other book but they retained their affinity to manuscripts in their 
size and in running lines. The two books named above were probably 
printed at Harachandra Ray’s press. 


In North Calcutta the first printing press and publishing house, so 
far as I know, was Biswanath Dev’s at Sobhabazar. It was a good press 
with old fashioned types and its publications were varied, from school 
arithmetic (1818) to Kavikankan’s Candi (1823) edited by Ramjay 
Vidyasagar. 

Since the appearance of Samacarcandrika from Serampore (1818) read- 
ing printed matter was fast becoming an item of pleasure to the common 
literate man.. The mushroom appearance of small, cheap andj often 
ricketty printing presses in the so-called “Battala” area—roughly bounded 
by Beadon Street and Nimtala Ghat Street on the south, Strand Road on 
the west, Shyambazar Street on the north and Cornwallis Street on the ` 
east—is an index of the rapid increase of the reading habit among the 
common people, specially the Vaishnavas in the city and the muftasil. | 
According to J. Long there were four printing presses in Calcutta in 1821 
which were owned by Indians. If this statement is correct the four presses 
were: Hindusthani Press at Lallbazar, Bengali Press (of Harachandra 
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Ray) at Arpuli, Sanskrit Press (of Lallulal) at Pataldanga and Biswanath 


Dev’s Press at Sobhabazar. 


The golden age of cheap printing in Calcutta was between 1840 and 
1870. It would be incorrect to think that the cheap printing houses were 
confined to the Sobhabazar—Chitpore area presided over by a banian tree 
around which a bazar was once situated. To be exact the location of the 
cheap presses were as widely distributed far and near as Kumartuli, 
Sobhabazar, Balakhana, Ahiritola, Darjipara, Garanhata, Hogalkure, Simla. 
Jorabagan, Jorasako, Corbagan, Barabazar, Amratala, Sealdah, Bahir 
Mirjapur, Campatala, Bowbazar, Sankharitola, Malanga, Kasaitola (“Cossi- 
tolo”), Kalutola, Chunagali, Misriganj, John-bazar, Tank Square (i.e. 
Dalhousie Square), Sekarapara, Itili, in fact everywhere in north, central 
and eastern Calcutta where the native people lived and/or worked. For 
details regarding such presses in the early sixties of the last century the 
interested reader may profitably consult J. Long’s Report of printed 
Bengali books. 


A cheap press was not necessarily a bad press. A quite good such 
press was Brajamohan Chakravarti’s Prajna Yantra at Mirjapore. Hindu 
College printed its text books here, and so did the Atmtya Sabha of 
Rammohon Ray and the “Brahma” Samaj of Devendranath Tagore 
(1839). 

Among the general publishers one of the best was P.S.D.’Rozario and 
Co., 8 Tank Square. At that press the first books of Pyarichand Mitra, 
including Alaler Gharer Dulal (1857) were printed. A good rival of 
D.’Rozario was Lalchand Biswas and Co. whose press was first housed 
at 13, Bahir Mirjapur (from where W. Less published Ramanarayan 
Vidyaratna’s Satyachandroday in 1855 and then shifted to 16, British 
Indian Street. From 1860 all the books were printed at this (“Sucharu”) 
press and published by Lalchand Biswas & Co. The firm was still run- 
ning in 1871. 

The best of the contemporary firms of publishers of Bengali (and 
English) books was Iswarchandra Bose (I. C. Bose) and Company who 
owned Stanhope Press that printed and published the poems and plays 
of Michael M. S. Dutt. and some other distinguished writers. The earliest - 
and the latest book printed from here and known to me are dated 1855 
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and 1880 respectively. During twenty-four years the press and the publi- 
cation office shifted the address at least thrice. In 1855 (Madanmohan 
Upakayan) it was 185, Bowbazar Street; in 1861 and in 1867-68 it was 
No. 172; ın 1863-65 it was No. 182, and in 1869-80 it was No. 249. 
I. C. Bose’s was the best production in Bengali printing and publication. 
The first facsmile specimen of a poem in a poet’s autograph in any native 
Indian language appeared in the first and second editions of Michael M. S. 
Dutt’s book of sonnets. The best decorated and well illustrated book was 
their publication: it was the second (1865) and third edition (1875) of the 
Vidyasundar play sponsored (reputed to have been written also) by 
Maharaja Jatindra Mohon Tagore. 

On the back cover page of a publication issued in 1870 sixtyfour books 
are advertised as available at Stanhope Press. It includes all the works 
of Michael M. S. Dutt (11 Bengali 1 English), the plays (4) reputed to 
Maharaja J. M. Tagore, a book of poems and a play by Hemchandra 
Banerji and other books ranging from key to school texts to Ayurvedic 
compendiums and R. C. Dutt’s Three Years in Europe. Most of the 
publications were literature, poety and drama mainly. 

I close with the mention of the most outstanding printer and publi- 
sher of the cheap variety who in a way was not only the north Calcutta 
rival of I. C. Bose and Co., but in a sense rather more successful. Among 
the publishers of Bengali books a firm that is still running is Nrityalal 
Sil (N. L. Seal) and Company. The’ firm was started, I am told, in the 
late thirties of the last century. The beginning was no doubt humble 
like any other cheap press in the Chitpore-Sobhabazar area. In 1865 it 
was a rather big concern, not so much as a printer or publisher, as the 
quality (except the old Vaishnava texts and tracts) of its publication and 
printing was not really on par with the best of the day, but it maintained 
the largest bookshop in North Calcutta that catered to the general public. 
In 1868 the firm and the press occupied the premises No. 319 (?) Chitpore 
Road, Battala. As printers and publishers N. L. Seal and Co. specilized 
like did most of their kind in Chitpore, not only in Vaishnav literature, 
but also in drama. On the back cover page of Nidhu babu’s Gitaratna 
(third ed.)}—1868—there is a list of fiftyeight books advertised for sale, 
of which thirtysix are plays. The list contains the important publications 
by I. C. Bose & Co. (e.g. the works of Michael M. S. Dutt) but other 
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Garly English Printers and [ublishers in Calentta 


Mr. Charles Wilkins ‘a gentleman who has been some years in the ` 
India Company’s Civil Service’ was the father of Indian typography. In 
1778 he carved out the type for Halhed’s Grammar of the Bengali language 
and showed the craft. of type cutting to an Indian blacksmith named 
Panchanan. In the year following, an official printing press was estab- 
lished in Calcutta. The Newspaper press of India took its birth in 1780, 
not many years after the same had been in vogue in England. The 
Anglo-Indians of the eighteenth century do not seem to have been much 
behind the current thought and practice of the home country. 

The first definite attempt towards the establishment of a newspaper 
seems to have been taken by William Bolts, a merchant of Dutch extrac- 
tion, and a censured employee of the East India Company. He felt that 
the want of a printing press was adversely affecting the interest of the 
business community and offered his services for the purpose of starting ` 
a news-sheet, but the Company suspected his intention and deported the 
- author of the enterprise from Bengal. The first English newspaper was 
published by James Augustus Hicky on January, 29 1780. Entitled the 
Bengal Gazette or Calcutta General Advertiser, the journal became known 
as Hicky’s Gazette. The father of the Indian Press, Hicky, has been 
characterised as ‘the most objectionable rowdy that ever landed in 
Calcutta’. He was a printer by trade and he described himself as “The 
first and late printer to the Honorable Company’. The Gazette was a 
weekly four page foolscap of three narrow columns of indifferent printed 
matter. There were no dearth of war news when Hicky’s paper. appeared. 
The American war of Independence was in progress and in India, Hyder 
Ali was on the eve of invading the Carnatic and General Goddard had 
undertaken his historic march from Calcutta to Bombay. So war news 
was by no means scanty and Hicky simply retailed the news of Europe 
and America as it found its way to India in private letters and newspapers. 

But Hicky also retailed in print, gossip and general scandal that 
formed in those days the backbone of a good deal of talk of Calcutta 
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Society. The Gazette was frequently made the vehicle of private spite 
and individual revelations as in the case of the engagement of Warren 
Hastings to the wife of the Russian portrait-printer. From the very begin- 
ning it was clear that the authorities strongly disliked the existence of a 
journal which described itself as “A weekly Political and Commercial paper 
open to all parties but influenced by None’. On 14 November, 1780, 
Warren Hastings stopped the circulation of the paper through the Post 
Office for containing several improper paragraphs. Sir Philip Francis, 
Senior Member of the Council, who was a reputed exponent of the liberty 
of the Press possibly acquiesced in the order of prohibition. Dr. Busteed 
is of opinion that ‘impudence directed against his wife aroused the indig- 
nation of the Governor-General’. But the Governor-General was not the 
only object of Hicky’s attacks. Official records show that two days before 
the promulgation of the prohibition Mr. Simeon Droze, then a Senior 
Civil Servant of the Company, complained of the ‘unmerited and intole- 
rant abuse bestowed on him in the Bengal Gazette’. It is more than likely 
that Droze’s complaint was the ‘spark which put to fame Hastings’ indig- 
nation against Hicky for impudence directed against his wife. And 
actually, when Hicky’s Bengal Gazette was barely ten months old, a rival 
paper called the India Gazette was started by Hastings to counteract the 
influence of this daring ‘trader-printer, turned journalist.’ The paper was 
given the privilege of circulating through the Post Office free of postage. 
Hicky could bear it no longer and made libellous attacks against his 
adversary. It was suspected that Sir Philip Francis, Warren Hastings’ 
inveterate enemy, was behind these attacks, because Francis was never 
the object of Hicky’s gibes. Even Colonel Pearse, the Governor-General’s 
friend, wrote to him from Ganjam on April 21, 1781, that he wondered 
why he was suffering such a man as Hicky to publish ‘loads of abuses’ 
every Saturday. Hicky also had a grievance against John Zachariah 
Kiernander, the Swedish missionary, who helped the proprietor of his 
rival newspaper the India Gazette and published a most slanderous libel 
against him in his paper. His favourite method of attacking those he 
disliked was to publish a programme of an imaginary play and to assign 
to his enemies, parts which could only lower them in the-estimation of 
the public. However in 1782, the missionary and the Governor-General 
himself brought libel cases against Hicky and as a result he had to suffer 
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imprisonment. The paper was confiscated by the government and so after 
a short period of two years the paper ceased publication. The career of 
the first European journalist of Calcutta evokes sympathy. In 1800 he was 
still at Calcutta living in penury and in 1801 we find Hicky appealing to 
Lord Wellesley to right the wrong alleged to have been inflicted upon 
him by Hastings and Impey. Hicky had many shortcomings but undoub- 
tedly enough, he was a great favourite for a time with a section of the 
Calcutta Society. ‘He dared much and lost much’, but it cannot be 
disputed that his name still lives as the pioneer of the Indian Press. A 
comparison of his brief career as a newspaper man with that of John 
Wilks occurred to Hicky himself but that is only an overestimate. 
| Quite a few newspapers were founded in the years following Hicky’s. 
attempt. They were the India Gazette (1780), Calcutta Gazette (1784), 
The Bengal Journal (1785), Oriental Magazine (1785), Calcutta Chronicle 
(1786), Harkaru (1793) and the Indian World (1794). Of these the India © 
Gazetie and Harkaru attained great distinction. This second Indian 
newspaper, The India Gazette, owed its origin to the inspiration of 
Warren Hastings. It was established in November 1780 by B. Messinck 
who was connected with theatrical companies and Peter Reed, a Salt 
merchant. It was the medium of publishing all the advertisements issued 
yb the Court of Directors. Mr., afterwards Sir Herbert Compton, was in 
the editorial chair till upto 1822, when Dr. John Grant succeeded him. 
During this period it entered on a wide sphere of usefulness and popularity. 
. It contained usual advertisements of the government, Shipping intelli- 
gence, reports of the Supreme Court, extracts from English newspapers 
and notices of new books. In politics, it was a supporter of the Whigs 
with a tendency to radicalism. Its sources of information were numerous 
and its ‘get up’ was equal to the best known London newspapers of the 
day. In 1833 when it became a daily paper (from a bi-weekly in 1830), 
its circulation was 568, of which 103 were civilians, 123 military personnel, 
40 medical practitioners, 70 merchants and traders, 5 religious commu- 
nities, and 172 miscellaneous elements. Two-thirds of the circulation was 
confined to the Bengal Presidency’ and one-third went to the interior. 
All expenses and various other charges brought the yearly cost of the 
daily upto Rs. 73,952. The India Gazette establishment besides publishing 
the daily, also published a Register and.a Directory, a monthly journal of 
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local events and a weekly account of the Calcutta market and a catalogue 
of the sales of Tulloh and Co., the Mackenzie Lyall of those days, be- 
sides ‘Job printing’. It appears that in 1830 due to an industrial slump, 
the proprietorship of the paper passed from Messrs. Mackintosh and 
Company to the hands of Dwaraka Nath Tagore. Later on the Gazetta 
lost its influence, passed through different phases and was incorporated in 
Bengal Harkaru (1838-1843) and renamed as Bengal Harkaru and the 
_ India Gazette. 

The Calcutta Gazette was started by Francis Gladwin from his own 
press on 4 March, 1784 under the orders of Hastings dated 6 February, 
1784. Though Gladwin was then a Senior Covenanted Civilian, the 
official department of the paper was kept quite distinct from the editiorial, 
and the Government was in no way connected or identified with the 
_ Management or politics of the paper and only used it as a medium for 
making known general orders, requisitions and official notices of all sorts. 
Even particular care was taken to check editorial excesses. Thus on 10 
February 1785, the Governor-General and Council expressed their entire 
disapprobation of some extracts from English papers which appeared in 
the editorial part of the paper on 30 September, 1785. From March 1784 
to August 1791, it was known as Calcutta Gazette or Oriental Advertiser 
and from 1791 it was known as the Calcutta Gazette. In 1864° when the 
Gazette of India came into existence as the organ of the Government of 
India, the Calcutta Gazette became a weekly publication as the main 
organ through which Bengal Government notifications were issued. The 
Calcutta Chronicle, a weekly paper (1786) printed by A. Upjohn, con- 
tained in its June-July issues of 1793 the evidence of Bengali printing in 
an Anglo-Bengali vocabulary work. Another weekly was the Calcutta 
Courter of which the sole Proprietors, Managers and Printers were Thomas 
Hollingbery and Robert Kneln. In a letter to the Government dated 
15 may, 1799, they declared that they have no editor to the Paper. 

But the leading paper in Bengal was undoubtedly Harkaru which was 
established by Charles Mac Lean in 1798 when it appeared as a weekly. 
A letter of one B. Hunter to G. H. Barlow, Secretary to Government dated 
13th May 1799, shows that he was the proprietor of the paper while Mr. 
Urquhart who affixed his name to the bottom of the paper was the printer. 
Its daily issue commenced on 29 April 1819, in a single royal quarter 
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sheet but soon it was printed on a large super royal foliosheet and its 
get up was very much improved by the use of European royal paper. 
All these changes were initiated by Samuel Smith who became the pro- 
prietor in 1821. Steadily it consolidated its position and acquired a hold - 
on the public, and taking advantage of the mutual rivalries of John’ Bull 
and the Calcutia Journal, became a real tower particularly after the extinc- 
tion’ of the Scotsman tn the East (March—September 1824). This short- 
lived paper which in its turn rose after the death of the Calcutta Journal, 
in 1823, was started by one Muston who owing to great difficulties was 
obliged to sell the goodwill of the paper to Samuel Smith of Bengal 
Harkaru. Harkaru thus found an open field and attained a great celebrity 
by advocating free discussion, education of the natives and other popular 
measures. It also became popular with the army and medical service by 
espousing their cause during the administration of Bentinck. Its editorials 
were characterised by fairness and candour, and the integrity of its motives 
and the impartiality of its news service raised the issues of the Harkaru 
including its tri-weekly the Chronicle, to 934 subscribers of which 136 
were civil servants, 308 military personnel, 24 legal professionals, 3 cleri- 
cals, 51 medical professionals, 206 merchants and 154 miscellaneous ele- 
ments. In politics it was thoroughly radical and adopted the maxim of the 
Benthamites as the Utilitarians were then called. 

Harkaru maintained the most extensive establishment and published 
a number of papers such as the Chronicle, the Bengal Herald and the 
Literary Gazette which were tri-weekly, and the Quarterly Magazine and» 
Review, the Bengal Annual, the Army Last and Annual Directory which 
were weekly papers. Other sheets on Price comments, Shipping lists, 
Almanacs, were also issued besides the usual job work of a large press. 
It employed a staff of 166 persons at a monthly cost of Rs. 4,374. On the 
profit side, the advertisements fetched an income of Rs. 18,000 a year 
while the sale proceeds of the various publications (excluding the daily 
issue) issued from the Harkaru Press amounted to Rs. 20,000 a year. 
Its office was in the Hare Street and its library was open to the public. 
The successive proprietors of this esteemed paper were Samuel Smith, 
Sims, Gordon Stewart, Mendes and S.E.J. Clarke. 

Of all the Calcutta dailies, the Harkaru was the ablest and it con- 
tinued its existence unbroken from 1793 to 1866 though its title changed 
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on different occasions as a result of incorporation within it, of other 
periodicals notably the India Gazette. As a daily it was not inferior to 
the English papers of the day. Its editorial department was conducted 
with ability under a long series of able editors such as Sutherland, Kaye, 
D. C. Richardson, McPherson, Dr. Moor, James Hutton, Henry Mead, 
and Alexander Forbes. In the year 1864 Clarke became editor and pro- 
prietor of the daily and conducted it till the commercial crisis of 1866 
when large sections of the Calcutta community were ruined because of 
the fall of the Calcutta Banks. In a single month the receipts of Harkaru ` 
fell from Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 2,000 which made it impossible for the daily 
to function. Eventually it became the property of a company .and 
appeared on the 30th December, 1866, as the Indian Daily News. 

Many other journals of this period had short-lined careers such as 
the Indian World owned by William Duane who was deported. First 
censorship on the Bengal Press was established by Wellesley in 1799 and 
the rigorous way in which it was exercised was reflected in the declarations 
made by the Proprietors, Editors and Printers of the time. A letter of 
the Calcutta Morning Post (dated 15th May 1799) stated that the paper 
was printed and published under the Firm of Fernis and Company and 
that it had been regularly brought up to the Art of Printing by which 
profession they earned their livelihood and further that they considered 
it their duty to comply in every respect with the Regulations of the 
Government. The signatories to the letter were Archibald Thomson and 
Paul Ferris who resided in 1, Old Court House street and Samuel Green- 
way who resided in Mangoe Lane. It appears that Mr. Bush the first 
editor relinquished the management of the paper. From similar such 
declarations we learn that H. Mc Kenly was the editor of the Telegraph 
and Proprietor of 5/6th of that paper and A. Fleming was the Proprietor 
and Editor of Oriental Star. 

But the Friend of India started during this period by Carey, Marshman. 
and Ward at Serampore on 30 April 1818, had a fairly long and useful 
career and attained great publicity during the Mutiny. It may be noted © 
than John Clark Marshman had nothing to do with the Friend of India! 
that was started in 1818. It was his father Dr. Marshman who suggested 
the name Friend of India and published the same along with other 
missionaries as above. At first it was a monthly, but in June 1820, Dr. 
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Marshman commenced its quarterly series. The Journal lived up to its 
ideals and gave wide publicity to essays on subjects connected with India. 
From 1820 both the monthly and the quarterly number of the paper began 
to appear. Of the quarterly number of the paper, as edited by Dr. 
Marshman, only fifteen numbers were published after which it was stopped 
by the editor in 1827 for want of funds. In this year, too, the monthly 
Friend of Indta-was stopped by Carey for his failing health. In 1835 
Jy C. Marshman revived the paper as a weekly periodical of which he was 
the editor. In 1848 Meredith Townsend joined the Friend of India staff 
at Serampore and till upto 1875 the periodical had a steady period of work 
“ and service. In 1875, Robet Knight, the editor of the Times of India 
bought the journal, Friend of India. In-1875 Knight also founded the 
Statesman, and eventually the two papers were merged under the title 
The Statesman and the Friend of India. Robert Knight wielded great 
influence with the government and the people. _ 

In 1818 censorship established by Lord Wellesley i in 1799 was aboli- 
shed. The abolition of the censorship saw the rise of the Calcutta Journal 
and of other papers as well. Into this-liberal atmosphere, in the year of 
the promulgation of Hastings’ regulations, came an adventurous—in many 
ways a typical Englishman—James Silk Buckingham who served a brief 
apprenticeship on the existing journals before he assumed charge of the 
Calcutta Journal. On Friday, October 2, 1818, the Calcutta Journal made 
its first appearance in a bi-weekly issue of 8 quarto pages at a rupee a copy. 
According to Dr. Marshman ‘it was the ablest newspaper which had ever 
appeared in India, and gave a higher tone and a deeper interest in journa- 
lism’. A knot of young men of brilliant talents, headed by Henry 
Meredith Parker ranged themselves round the paper and contributed by 
their articles to its extraordinary success and popularity. . The editorial 
board gave evidence of its literary taste by introducing Lord Byron's 
Childe Harold and Don Juan, and Scott’s Ivanhoe to Calcutta readers. 
The- editor drew attention in his columns to the Red Sea route, Steam 
navigation, and to the North-West passage. 

But Buckingham was an ardent radical and soon startled the officials 
by his boldness and effrontery. The Irish American Duane of the Indian 
World had spared Government officials but this roving Cornishman lashed 
them mercilessly by his scathing criticism of their conduct. He seized 
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on the green coats worn by the secretaries and daubed their wearers as 
‘gangrene of the State’, On one occasion when a high official had his term 
of service extended, Buckingham made the anouncement to his readers 
in a circle bordered with black. But the greatest offence of the journal 
was that it wrote the grossest libels, not only against public bodies but 
also against honest citizens even dragging the names of their families 
into print. Availing himself of the liberty granted to the press by Lord 
Hastings he commented on public measures with a degree of severity 
which was considered dangerous. Buckingham misconstrued an expres- 
sion of Lord Hastings who told the people of Madras in reply to their 
address ‘that it was salutary for supreme authorities to look to the control 
of public scrutiny’. A better handle for Buckingham’s purpose could 
scarcely have been offered. He was not slow in taking advantage of this 
opportunity in combining in his person the “Censor of public morals’ and 
the ‘Controller of Government’. His audacity led him to commit him- 
self beyond the bounds of ordinary prudence and the example set by him 
also influenced the Bengali newspapers of the day. The acting Governor- 
General, John Adams, soon put in force the long standing regulations 
against the Press which completely extinguished ‘the freedom of un- 
licensed printing’, and eventually Buckingham was forcibly expelled from 
the country on a charge of writing a defamatory article on the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. But Buckingham would not be silenced and during the days 
that yet remained to him in India, he wrote an exceedingly powerful 
article entitled “Transportion without Trial’ in which the Government was 
severely handled and he warned that he would be succeeded by a gentle- 
man who would be equally zealous like him in endeavouring to obtain 
the liberty of the Press. As a matter of fact the Calcutta Journal under 
Sandford-Arnot became more abusive of government than it had ever 
been before but in November 1823 the paper ceased publication. 

John Bull first made its appearance as a daily paper in 1821. Dr. 
James Bryce who came to India as the first Scottish chaplain on the Bengal 
Ecclesiastical establishment started the paper as a defender of all things 
governmental, a Tory of the Tories. For several years after its appear- 
ance John Bull occupied a conspicuous place and being supported by the 
secret influence of the leading officers of the government acquired a large 
circulation. As it was opposed to the politics of Buckingham and used 
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its column to bring into disrepute the Calcutta Journal, Dr. James Bryce, 
the editor, was appointed clerk of the stationery. At this Buckingham 
in a leader in the Calcutta Journal poked a fun at the clerical editor who 
was doing the work of a clerk as well—a sorry specimen of the missionaries. 
Adams, the acting Governor-General, swooped down upon the Calcutta 
Journal, withdrew Buckingham’s licence and deported him from India. 


John Bull continued its advocacy of Tory and Anglo-Indian conserva- 
tion till 1829. Thereafter it took sides in the great agitation over the 
Half-Baita question and attacked the servants of the Company most 
unsparingly. The result was that its subscription list fell from 600 to 400. 
In 1830-31 it assailed the Trades Association and its circulation fell rapidly 
to 100. The paper drifted on till the Ist of May 1833 when Dr. Bryce 
returned to Britain. The paper then changed hands, and from violent 
Toryism passed into an advoate and defender of the Whigs. In 1833 its 
circulation stood at 305, of which 104 were civilians, 80 military profes- 
sionals, 9 clericals, 41 medical practitioners and the rest miscellaneous 
elements. The establishment of the John Bull published also the Bengal 
Sporting Magazine, the most popular periodical ever issued from the 
Calcutta Press, and the Oriental Observer, a weekly (1827), to the pages 
of which Miss Emma Roberts contributed original papers and verses. 


Later on in the year 1833, John Bull was converted into the English- 
man, which in keeping with the early tradition of John Bull, became an 
organ of the old tories and conservatives and maintained an ultra-conserva- 
tive and reactionary stance. This oldest Anglo-Indian paper then in exis- 
tence was served by many celebrated writers like Peter Grant, John Farley 
Leith, and Charles Thackeray (uncle of Charles Mackepeace Thackeray) 
whose contributions enhanced the literary merit of this journal. It was at 
the press of the Enghshman that Macaulay set up the rough proofs of 
the famous essays ‘Clive and Waren Hastings’ which he sent to Napier 
at home. Of the men connected with the Enghshman it may be suff- 
cient to mention Robert Adair Macnaughten who died in 1842, Cobb 
Hurry of the Delhi Gazette, Brett and John O’Brien Saunders senior. 


Mention has been made of Bengal -Chronicle which was sold to 
Samuel Smith of Bengal Harkaru of which it became a tri-weekly edition. 
The paper was started under the editorship of J.G.G. Sutherland who in 
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his turn was succeeded by William Adam, the famous American Missio- 
nary and reporter on the Vernacular Education in Bengal. 

The Calcutta Gazette and Commercial Advertiser was a daily, the 
printer of which, Villiers Holcroft, was granted licence for its publication 
on 26 September, 1828. Another paper, weekly, the Bengal Herald or 
Weekly Intelligence, founded in about 1829 under the initiative of 
Dwarkanath Tagore used to be published in four different languages, but 
the editors were Robert Montgomery Martin and Neil Rutton Holder. 
The paper later on incorporated the Onrental Observer and Calcutta 
Literary Gazette. 

The Calcutta Government Gazette already referred to, ceased to 
appear after March 1832. Its place was taken up by the Calcutta Courier 
which, as already shown, was established in 1795. This new series of the 
Daily Calcutia Courier was printed and published by G. H. Huttmann and 
edited by George Prinsep who was succeeded by F. Osborne. The Courter 
was printed at the same press as the Government Official Gazette, and it 
thus had the advantage of reproducing every important official anounce- 
ment and every item of government news. The appointment of editor “was 
in the hands of military officers. The official advantage which it enjoyed 
and the military patronage under which it was issued made it a formidable 
rival to other journals. The letters published in the Calcutta Courter _ 
reflected the public opinion of the day. The daily edition had a circula- 
tion of about 175 copies and the haltf-weekly edition has been estimated 
at 225 numbers. 

Mention may be made of many other short-lived periodicals like the 
East Indian which acquired considerable influence under the direction 
of Derozio but it died of inanition at the hands of Mr. King, the next 
editor and printer of the journal. Other such periodicals, were the Indian 
Register, the Philanthropist, the Reformer, the Calcutta Monthly Journal, 
the Christian Intelligencer, the East India Untted Service Journal, the 
Quarterly Review. In about the middle of the nineteenth century there 
were four daily papers namely the Harkaru, the Indian Gazette, the 
Calcutta Courier and the Englishman with an estimated total subscription 
list of 1580. Besides these there were seven weekly papers, four tri-weekly 
papers, four monthly papers, two quarterly papers, and one annual 
magazine the Bengal Annual. 
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The total circulation of all these journals was reckoned to be not less 
than 9,053. The English printing press of Calcutta in the number and 
frequency of its publication, not only was the first in India, but in the 
British Dominions it ranked second in importance to London. 
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Che Hindu. College 


HE Hindu College (Presidency College and Hindu School from 15 
June, 1855) was founded on 20 January, 1817 “for the liberal educa- 
tion of the children of members of the Hindu community.” A govern- 
ment report based on unpublished records of the institution tells us that 
the subject had been agitated at various places more than a year pre- 
viously. The effort which brought it into existence and its support for 
some years were independent of government. David Hare, who was one 
of the sponsors of this movement, said on 17 February, 1831 in his reply 
to 565 young men who were mostly old students of the Hindu College, 
“I was enabled to discover during my intercourse with several native 
gentlemen that nothing but education was requisite to render the Hindus 
happy.” From the evidence of Alexander Duff before the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1853 we learn how the system of English education com- 
menced in a simple way with public support two decades before Macaulay’s 
coup de main. One evening, in 1815, David Hare and Ram Mohan Roy 
were in consultation with a few friends as to what should be done for 
the elevation of Indian mind. A plan to institute a seminary was the 
outcome of this discussion. 

The idea spread very rapidly. When a meeting was held in the 
house of Sir Hyde East, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in May 1816, 
more than fifty of the most respectable Hindu inhabitants of rank and 
wealth attended including some of the leading pundits. Before the 
meeting began the Chief Justice was told that no subscription should be 
received from Ram Mohan Roy because though he was a Hindu he had 
written against Hindu religion and was therefore regarded as a heretic. 
Ram Mohan Roy must have anticipated this opposition which was no 
secret. But he was more than anybody else anxious to remove the heavy 
hand of India’s past. He wanted the sponsors to succeed. He stood back. 
Baidyanath Mukherjee, the first ‘native’ Secretary of the college, was one 
of his closest associates, a member of his Atmiya Sabha, founded in 1815. 

In the second meeting presided over by Sir Hyde East the institution 
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was named “The Hindoo College of Calcutta’. In official records it was 
described for some years as Vidyalaya. The Calcutta Gazette persisted 
for a long time in describing it as Anglo-Indian College. The name 
Hindoo College gave satisfaction to the orthodox though no instructin 
was given in Hindu theology or metaphysics. The committee which gave 
final shape to the proposal consisted of ten Kuropeans, four pundits and 
fifteen other respectable Hindu citizens of Calcutta. On the day of the 
opening of the Institution in a rented house in Chitpore twenty students 
were present. The Europeans withdrew from the committee promising to 
“assist the gentlemen of the Native Committee, but without taking any 
honorary appellation to themselves” (Hindu College Proceedings). 


It was clear that there was a sense of choosing rather than receiving 
a gift. The Hindus of Calcutta realized their mental leg behind the times 
and wanted to make it good. The new India thus accepted the west. 
The reception of western culture was not initiated in Bengal from above 
downwards, nor from below upwards. It was deliberately secular: “The 
modern West had fabricated a secular version of its cultural heritage 
from which religion was eliminated”. 


The college was divided into junior and senior sections. “In the 
former boys not less than eight and not more than twelve were admitted. 
In the latter none are admitted above twelve unless qualified to enter one 
of the senior classes. The utmost limit of admission is 14. The students 
begin their junior school with rudiments of English and rise to the top 
classes by which time they have acquired a tolerable command of the 
English language, have mastered its grammar, have advanced in arithmetic ~ 
to vulgar fractions and have some acquaintance with the elements of 
geography. 

On promotion to the upper section they proceed with the same studies 
with the addition of history and poetry and in succession of natural 
philosophy, chemistry, algebra and mathematics. They also translate 
from Bengali into English and the upper classes are exercised in the com- 
position of themes twice or thrice a month” (General Committee of Public 
Instruction Report, 30 August, 1823). 

The progress made by students was very encouraging, the number 
increased very rapidly and the syllabus for the senior section on history, 
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general literature, mathematics and natural philosophy became gradually 
more and more diversified. It was not thin humanistic education. The 
General Committee was in a position to report in 1831 that “a command 
of the English language and a familiarity with its literature and science 
had been acquired to an extent rarely acquired by any schools in Europe.” 

Was it an institution meant for sons of wealthy babus only? In 
1823 the number of boys attending the Hindu College, in its two sections, 
senior and junior, was 402—pay boys 300, free 60, school society 30, dona- 
tion scholars 12 (General Committee progs. vol. V). A contemporary 
journal wrote in 1830 that the scholars of the Hindu College were “sons 
of Dewans, brothers of clerks, nephews of cashiers and grandsons of 
sircars”. This disparaging description could only mean that middle class 
families of no distinction were very well represented. In Toynbee’s 
scheme of historical generalization those who received this western educa- 
tion in those days were brahmins and banians. It is, however, relevant 
to note that there was no great social change at this stage. Those who 
flocked to this new college to recelve western education were Brahmins, 
Kayasthas and Vaidyas. As Bhudeb Mukhopadhyay said later about those 
who received English education—“something like the same position would 
have been assigned to them under the old system of Manu”. Among 
the residents of Calcutta “some individuals of clear discernment and 
considerable intellectual expansion”——in the words of the Calcutta Gazette 
of 1828—“thought that it was necessary to teach the elements of European 
knowledge and science so that a new type of intelligence would become 
active. “Brahmins and Banians”’, “sons of Dewans and brothers of 
clerks”—such descriptions suffer from the defects of smart writing. 

Why was the college confined to Hindus only? From Adam’s Reports 
on Education we learn that Hindus and Muhammedans had no objec- 
tion to reading in the same Persian and Arabic schools. In the 19 Persian 
schools in the city and district of Murshidabad 61 scholars were Hindu 
and 41 Muhammadan. Of the Arabic scholars only one was a Hindu 
and six Muhammedan. In the district of Burdwan, in the 93 Persian 
schools there were 86 Muhammadan and 7 Hindu teachers. There were 
448 Hindu and 451 Muhammadan students. Adam wrote, “The Rajah 
of Burdwan supports two Persian schools, Mussalman and Hindu scholars 
enjoying equal advantages.” Why were things so very different in this 
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college of which the Maharaja of Burdwan was a hereditary governor? 
-The mood of Moslems”—a dark phrase—would explain much. They 
disdained the study of a foreign idiom. This disdain was patient and 
deep. They found in their Quran “Edicta, mandeta, decreta, rescripta, 
metaphysics and ethics.” G. Lewes, Principal of the Dacca College, wrote 
as late as 1852, “The English language is unpopular among the moslems 
who have a polished language and literature of their own of which they 
are proud and which they naturally prefer to that of the strangers who 
have deprived them of their supremacy and who cannot therefore be 
expected to look upon the English and their language but with an evil 
eye.” John Colvin wrote in 1852 that the open English classes in the 
great institutions in Delhi and Agra, in Dacca and Hughli, had failed to 
attract scholars from the more respectable classes of the Muhammadans. 
The state of things was no better in the Calcutta Madrassah. To the 
Hiridus of Calcutta, who were sponsors of the new college plan, the idea 
of including the Muhammedans did not occur because the Muham- 
madans were not interested in the venture. The stress was on respectabi- 
lity not on creed. The managers of the Hindu College wrote to govern- 
ment in 1824, “It is a Hindu institution for the purpose of cultivating 
English literature and science, the admission of persons likely to injure 
the respectability and consequently to contract the utility of the college 
will always be strictly prohibited and works directed against the character 
and principles of our countrymen will be also excluded:” 

John Colvin also wrote, “To all: but a few learned pundits among 
the Hindus sanskrit is unknown. A Bengali literature is only now slowly 
forming and is chiefly for adults. The Hindu is ready to give his son, 
his mind a blank page, as soon as he is of age to go to our school.” Was 
Bengali mind so blank when English education was introduced? The 
Hindu who wanted to educate his son had certain very definite ideas. It 
was his ideas that mattered, not that of his son eight years old. Some 
of them were very much conscious of the fact that there was too much 
of rote learning “from the dogmatic teachers of one generation -to the 
patient scholars of the next.” In Bankim Chandra’s view, “The Bengali 
mind had lost its manliness but not its acuteness. From Kullukka Bhatta 
to Jagarnnath commentary after commentary had welded . . ..a pon- 
derous system of law and religion . . . and the splendid nyaya philo- 
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sophy flourished side by side with it.” The mind of the Hindu was not 
blank but crushed and spiritless. In those days there was provision for 
scholastic instruction as also professional training. The “acute but uncrea- 
tive intellect” was active in its own way in the tols or seminaries of Sanskrit 
learning where, on a conservative estimate, 15,000 teachers and students 
were engaged in their “vain and empty subtleties.” As Persian was the 
language of the law courts and of revenue administration the Hindus, 
mainly members of the Kayastha caste, were learning the niceties of the 
Persian language and literature in the proportion of 2087 Hindus to 1409 
Muhammedans (in the districts surveyed by Adam). In Calcutta English 
schools had sprung up like mushrooms. They educated “English smat- 
terers”—clerks and interpreters. But one such school produced Derozio 
and in another Dwarakanath Tagore had his schooling. Knowledge of 
English language did not become a passport to office till 1844. “The 
desire of learning the language of their masters”, “the lure of service” 
“the mind a blank page’—would not explain the realities of the A 
In the context of the origin of the Hindu College we would be pustified in 
concluding that a more generous view of western learning prevailed than 
market considerations. The atmosphere was in subtle and impalpable 
_ Ways not quite mercenary. J. P. Grant wrote in 1852, “the public owes 
to the founders of the Hindu College very much more than the money 
which they subscribed to it, liberal as these subscriptions were”. They 
tried to counteract inertia and give a new impetus. In the nen College 
the zeal for new learning found its institutional expression. In the Hindu 
College there was no necessity as in Aligarh of later years to reconcile 
dogma and reason. 

_. There was no public character, no public opinion, no public object 
in those days. The building of temples and bathing ghats, the founding 
of dharmasalas and atithisalas, pujas on a lavish scale, very expensive 
sradhs and marriage ceremonies dominated our social consciousness. The 
Hindu College in 1815 first became a public question. There was a public 
subscription perhaps for the first time in India. Public life and public 
spirit started from this point. The Anglo-Indian Society regarded this 
institution as an interesting experiment. In 1897 a writer in the National 
Magazihe— Tdler”—went so far as to say that most of the members of 
the Anglo-Indian Society—David Hare excepted—must have looked upon 
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educating us as an amusement. Hardly any of them expected that we 
would ever come to execed their expectations. 

The Hindu College Committee succeeded in raising Rs. 1,13,179. 
Joseph Barretto of the agency house Barretto & sons was elected treasurer. 
Money was kept with this agency house. It failed in 1823 and the college 
was left with a fund of Rs. 60,000 only. Government was approached for 
help. The General Committee of Public Instruction which controlled 
education on behalf of the government from 1823 to 1842 agreed to help 
but limited its interference “to overlooking the administration of the 
' funds granted by the government and to the erecting of the Vidyalaya 
into a seminary of the highest possible description.” Its Secretary Dr. 
H. H. Wilson was appointed visitor of thé college, He was also elected 
Vice-President of the Hindu College Committee. The managers were 
annually elected until 1834 when the management became almost by tacit 
consent a permanent body. In 184] government assistance was to the 
extent of Rs. 2631-3-2 per month for the senior section. No financial assis- 
. tance was necessary for the junior section. This expenditure incurred by 
the government led to more direct supervision of the internal manage- 
ment. It was now resolved by the General Committe that “the public 
management and control of the Hindoo College be vested in a sub- 
committee of the General Committee of public instruction which is to 
consist of the present managers with the addition of two members of the 
General Committee”. In 1842 taking advantage of the departure of Sir 
Edward Ryan for Europe government replaced the General Committee 
by the Council of Education, the government directly assuming all general 
and financial business connected with education. Between 1848 and 1852 
the committee of the Hindu College consisted of the President of the 
Council of Education, Mr. Brown, Dr. Mouat (Secretary of the Council of 
Education), Prasannakumar Tagore, Radhamadhab Banerjee, Rasamoy 
Dutt (Secretary of the College), Sri Krishna Sinha, Debendranath Tagore 
and Asutosh Deb. i 

In 1853, after a rowdy demonstration by students of the Calcutta 
Madrasa, it was decided by the government to abolish English classes in 
tbat institution and bring about organic changes in the Hindu College. 
It was considered expedient to keep the junior department of the Hindu 
College as a school exclusively for the Hindus, change the character of 
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the Hindu College, abolish the existing management and convert the 
senior section into an open college for all. There was no strong opposi- 
tion to this new arrangement. The seculer character of the instruction 
imparted: for about four decades facilitated this change. Rasamoy Dutt’s 
enthusiastic support persuaded some reluctant members to agree to the 
changes advocated by Dr. Mouat. The senior department so transformed. 
came to be known as the Presidency College in order to distinguish it by 
name from all other local and private institutions and in order to give it 
an official character. The united management and maintenance of the 
Hindu College by the government and ‘native’ managers thus ended. The 
Hindu College, senior department, closed on the 15th April, 1855. The 
Principal and Professors of the senior department of the Hindu College 
became the establishment of the Presidency College. It started work on 
15th June, 1855. The junior department, which was now separated from 
the senior department to form the Hindu School had 293 students in 11 
classes of which 266 paid a monthly fee of Rs. 5/- each, realizing a total of 
1330 rupees monthly. For 11 ‘masters’ and 4 pundits the expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 1010/-. The school more than paid its cost. A monthly 
tuition fee of Rs. 5/- for school education was prohitive for lower middle 
class people. The Hindu School was thus an institution for sons of 
‘wealthy babus’. The Hindu College, senior section, transformed into the 
Presidency College, had 132 students in 1856, 94 in the general and -38 
in the law section. There were 82 pay students, 43 scholarship holders 
and 7 free pupils. It was not an institution for sons of rich and upper 
middle class’ families only, the scholarship holders and free pupils intro- 
ducing that element 1 in the set up with which we were familiar in our 
college days. Presidency College inherited from the Hindu College its 
appeal to the best in the growing generation. When the University of 
Calcutta was formally brought into existence by Lord Canning he hoped 
that university education would be the symbol of aristocracy. But the 
traditions of the Hindu College—senior section—~made all the difference. 

Teachers and pupils make a college, not its managing committee or 
governing body. Teachers and students of the Hindu College were respon- 
sible during a period of four decades for the reception and assimilation 
of new learning. Two of these teachers have become famous in history— 
Derozio and D. L. Richardson. 
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Derozio was from 1827 (according to Samachar Darpan from May 
1826) teacher of English literature and history and, philosophy in the 
Hindu College. He questioned established loyalties, conventions and tradi- 
tions. He was condemned by the governors of the college as a corruptor 
of youth and was compelled to tender his resignation in 1831. His tragic 
dismissal by the Hindu College governors and his untimely death helped 
to make him the central figure in this new quest which had begun in the 
Hindu College. His teaching was Socratic by its nature. His pupils did 
not belie their master. They could not of course raise anything like a 
beautiful fabric of Platonic philosophy as a tribute to their teacher but 
hedonism and atheism very soon disappeared. In the beautiful sonnet 
which he. addressed to the students of the Hindu College Derozie wrote: 

. and freshening April showers 

Of early knowledge, and unnumberd kinds 

Of new perceptions shed their influence. 
Galileo retracing his moving earth hypothesis is reported to have said, 
“But it moves nevertheless”. Derozio was forced to go but his infiuence 
over the mind of young men in the Hindu College remained. He gave a 
specimen. of his method of teaching in his resignation letter—“was it for 
me to make them pert and ignorant dogmatists? .. . I therefore thought 
it my duty to acquaint several of the college students with Hume’s cele- 
brated dialogue between Cleanthus and Philo, in which the most subtle 
and refined arguments against theism are adduced. But I have also 
' furnished them with Dr. Reid’s and Dugald Stewart’s more acute replies 

to Hume, replies which to this day continue unrefuted. This is the head 

and front of my offending (Studies in Bengal Renaissance—quoted by 
S. C. Sarkar). 

- D. L. Richardson was Professor of literature and head of the English 
department at the Hindu College in 1837 in the senior section while 
Ramtanu Lahiri was at the head of the junior section. Richardson was 
Principal of the College in 1843. A scholar, poet and essayist he has 
been described by the Council of Education as the most eminent professor 
of literature in India. He succeeded in inspiring his students “with some 
portion of the ardour that filled his own breast.” He spoke and wrote 
beautiful English and his reading of English poetry and drama stirred 
great enthusiasm. He was amazed at the proof which the young collegians 
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exhibited of intellectual quickness and acuteness. The melodies of the 
finest English prose and poetry had their influence on young Bengali 
minds. Michael Madhusudhan Dutt was one of his favourite pupils. 

The most efficient part of education is that which is derived from 
the tone and temper of society. This western challenge, this Bengali- 
European contact, this opening of young minds, did not lead to surrender. 
Morley once boasted about “all the flashing array of writers and orators 
who are the glory of our grand, our noble English tongue like the posses- 
sion of a bomb”. Western education was an intoxicant for a few for a 
few years but it very soon became a nourishment. It would be a mistake 
to think of the students of the Hindu College as intellectual aliens. 
Growing self respect contained within itself the seeds of nationalism. It 
should not also be forgotten that nationalism is the natural. religion of 
secularism. The founders of the Hindu College insisted when the govern- 
ment was given a voice in the management that “works directed against 
the character and principles of our countrymen will be excluded.” 

Derozio, though of Portuguese descent, was very much an Indian in 
his outlook. In one of his poems he wrote, 

“My country! in thy day of glory past 

. a beauteous halo circle [d] round thy brow.” 

The first protest against James Mill’s attempt to prove that die 
Hindus were not a civilized people was made by a student of the Hindu 
College—Cossinath Ghose, possibly a student of Derozio. The Calcutta 
Gazette of February 14, 1828 contains an abstract from his remarks 
on some passages in Mill’s history. He exposed the hollowness of some 
of the opinions of Mill on the Hindu system of chronology, the 
caste system and the ancient system of judicature in India. The Gazette 
commented: “When Mr. Mill wrote his history of British India he most 
possibly never suspected that the pages of his work would be critically 
examined by a Hindu distinguished for his acquirements in the English 
language and familiar with the classical recondite teaching of the west. 
For this revolution we are mainly indebted to the establishment of the 
Anglo-Indian College.” 

Extracts from prize essays of the Hindu College were 
published in the Calcutta Gazette. They indicate this new outlook, 
not passive receptivity. In January 1828 there was an essay 
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competition on the subject—“Has Europe or Asia benefited 
most by the discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope?” Atul Chandra Ganguly wrote, “The French and the English 
become opulent by the lucrative commerce of the East . . . the scale of 
benefits preponderates on the side of Europe.” Kisto Hurry Nundy’s 
line of argument was his own “Asia being the richest and most fruitful 
- of all quarters of the known world all others are indebted to it. The 
Asiatics not only supplied the Europeans with a flux of riches but also 
contributed to the increase of their naval power”. Rajkrishna Bose wrote, 
~ “The European benefits consist solely in pecuniary assistance ours the 
gain of learning.” The first generation of Hindu College students does 
not appear to be unaware of the economic consequences of British rule 
in India though the conscioysness of its immediate benefits was upper- 
most in their mind. They believed very strongly in the efficacy of western 
education. It was the considered opinion of the Council of Education 
that the standard of fitness in the senior scholarship examinations—most 
of the senior scholars were Hindu College students—was fully equal to 
the Bachelor’s examination of Oxford, Cambridge ot Dublin. The junior 
and senior scholarship examination system was introduced in the days 
of Lord Auckland. 

D. L. Richardson was a great teacher of English literature. He was 
also very much aware of “the glorious indications of the power of a small 
and remote nation that has founded a splendid empire in so strange and 
remote a land”. His pupils had the greatest respect for him as a teacher 
but they refused to share his ecstatic admiration of British rule. In a 
Jarge and respectable meeting of the society for the Acquisition of General 
Knowledge which was held in the Hall of the Sanskrit College Tarachand 
Chakraborty presided. Dakshina Ranjan Mukherjee read a paper on the 
“present state of the East India Company’s criminal jurisdiction and Police 
under the Bengal Presidency.” Most of those who were present were 
students or ex-students of the Hindu College. The speaker discussed 
the prevalent corruption in the courts of justice in the interior where the 
streams ‘of justice were poisoned by the native amlas. He pointed out 
that it had become a system of organized bribery. When only half of 
the essay was gone through Capt. Richardson who was present interrupted 
the speaker. He deprecated this tendency to look upon the faults rather 
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than the virtues of the Company, this eagerness to present the dark in 
preference to the brighter side of the picture. As a piece of English 
composition he said that “the essay was generally correct in its style and 
tolerably chaste and contained much information.” But he deprecated 
the tone and spirit and sentiments. The writer should have dwelt upon 
the benefits of British rule with the feeling of gratitude and those around 
him should have participated in this feeling. He would not permit the 
college to be a den of treason and must close the doors against all such 
meetings. The President therefore made the following remark—“with 
due respect I beg to say that your remarks are anything but becoming, 
your conduct as an insult to the Society. ... You are only a visitor 
and you do not possess the right of interruption.” Dakshina Ranjan 
Mukherjee in his reply pointed out that the Hindu College was not a 
government college and to criticise the administration of the delegated 
authority of the E. I. Co. was not treason. The unfinished paper was 
read at another public meeting. . 

The Friend of India (16 Feb. 1843) expressed its approval of Capt. 
Richardson’s denunciation of the tirade against British maladministra- 
tion which had been loudly and repeatedly applauded by the auditory. 
It also expressed its approval of Capt. Richardson’s remark that he reg- 
retted that “the youths of the Hindu College should make so ill a use of 
education they had received from the government as to join so lustily in 
the abuse of it.” The paper had no doubt that the sentiment bordered 
closely on treason. Some other comments of this paper on Dakshinaran- 
jan Mukherjee’s remarks are even more interesting-—“In any other colonial 
possession but that of Great Britain the language would have been 
punished as seditious. Such a speech at Batavia would have earned the 
speaker the modest punishment of transportation to Amboyana.” ‘The 
paper added, “And not twenty years since a man would no more have 
dreamed of uttering such sentiments in Calcutta than he would be engag- 
ing in highway robbery.” As a remedy for the corruption among the 
amla of the subordinate law courts D. R. Mukherjee had expressed his 
view that such corruption would disappear if an amount of public opinion 
would exist. This view was cordially endorsed by the Friend of -India. 
“The want of public opinion was responsible for public venality . .. the 
current of public opinion in the native community . . . the students of 
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the Hindu College excepted—affords no encouragement to the growth of 
honest principles.” The Friend of India conveniently ignored the low 
wages of the amla. If a spirit of criticism against old social and reli- 
gious abuses became very active it was very natural that this spirit of cri- 
ticism would extend also to abuses, economic and administrative, for 
which British rule was considered to be responsible. 

The public mind of Bengal expanded and old students of the Hindu 
College contributed very considerably to this expansion. The Hindu 
College was not the only institution of this new learning. Much that 
was creative at this age was also found outside this institution. Curricula, 
Syllabi, compulsory study plans, tests and standards of this institution 
would not explain the atmosphere which old students of this institution 
also helped to create in Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Review was founded in 1844 by eminent Englishmen. 
The object was to perform the same service to India which the Edinburgh 
and Westminster Review performed in England. It did perform this 
service for some decades. Among the early contributors to the Review 
there were some eminent students of the Hindu College—Pearychand 
Mitra, Kishorichand Mitra, Govin Chunder Dutt, Rev. Krishnamohan 
Bondyopadhyay, and others. Their articles compare very favourably 
with those written by distinguished Englishman like Sir John Kaye, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Alexander Duff and John Clark Marshman. In the 
long array of students of the Hindu College who distinguished themselves 
in different walks of life mention should be made of the names of Kashi- 
prasad Ghose, Radhanath Sikdar, Debendranath Tagore, Rajnarain Bose, 
Bhudeb Mukherjee, Michael Madhusudhan Dutt, Dinabandhu Mitra, 
Pearycharan Sarkar, Jatindramohan Tagore, Keshab Chandra Sen and 
others. The list is only illustrative. ` 

Two of these names deserve to be specially mentioned because they 
illustrate a characteristic feature which is apt to be missed. They were 
converted to christianity but they did not become culturally displaced 
Indians. Krishnamohan Banerjee was one of the group of eager intellec- 
tual students who gathered around Derozio. He became an ordained 
convert. He was also perhaps instrumental in the conversion of Michael 
Madhusudhan Dutt. In a literary club meeting there was a discussion 
on the antiquity of Hindu, Greek and Egyptian mythology. Krishna- 
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mohan referred to an anecdote of the respective beauty of Mary Queen 
of Scots and Elizabeth. Who was more beautiful? The question, he 
said, was settled in this way. The Queen of Scots was the handsomest 
woman in Scotland and Elizabeth was the handsomest woman 
in England. He concluded that each nation should regard its 
own. traditions in this manner. He was a great sanskrit scholar and a 
great patriot. He found in the glories of the past his hope for the future. 
When á meeting was held in the town hall to protest against the Verna- 
cular Press Act his appearance “grim, dignified and indignant” put fresh 
spirit into the proceedings.” He was passionately in favour of equality 
of treatment between Indians and Europeans. Michael Madhusudhan 
Dutt, in the first flash of his enthusiasm for the West wrote, “I sigh for 
Albion’s distant shore”. But he did not become a feringhee. In him 
the genius of the Bengali language found a remarkable expression. In 


reply to an address by Bidyotsahini Sabha in 1861 he said,““acwcmlg oral 


eal Atay arifer cite eq A ey atten afe, wife stete tata 
atfe artza” “To serve the country should be the mission of all men. 


I am not only a Bengali but I am a native of East Bengal. My home 
district is Jessore.” . 

Sir Charles Wood’s place in the history of western education in India 
is, according to popular imagination, second only. to that of Macaulay. 
But, in his opinion, too much had been done for higher education in 
Calcutta even though there was at that time no government college in 
Calcutta imparting western education. He regarded Calcutta as a dan- 
gerous spot for higher education, not so Madras and Bombay. His poli- 
tical apprehensions were aroused. He wrote to Dalhousie, “These highly 
educated natives are likely to be very disgruntled persons unless they are 
employed and we cannot find employment for them all.” He added, 
“Your Bengalis reading Bacon and Shakespeare ... future detractors, 
opponents and grumblers.” He could not refuse them a University in 
Calcutta while Bombay and Madras were each to get one. But he 
insisted on leaving high education to be mainly supported by those who 
were anxious for it.” Wood, therefore, decided to have an improverished 
university without government aid. The policy formulated by him was 
faithfully followed. The University of Calcutta recelved no grant from 
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the government for about five decades. The Hindu College not only 
produced subordinate agents of British administration but also an opposi- 
tion though it had not yet taken an active, organized form. The air of 
those days, it has been said, was surcharged with a newly rising public 
spirit. Calcutta was no longer silent and submissive. Wood knew that 
the Hindu College and western education had much to do with it. The 
imp of history was grinning at the Anglicists. 


N. K. SINHA 


Garly Publications 


The members of the Historical Society, located in this grand city of 
Calcutta, which was the metropolis of India for many years, have a 
special obligation to bring to light the records that would help a proper 
reconstruction of the history of our country in the nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century. Though subject to alien domination and to the 
rigours of a bureaucratic steel-frame our country was animated during this 
period by new impulses, new urges and new aspirations producing fruitful 
results in the domains of thought and culture. This was due to the influ- 
ence of indigenous as well as exotic forces, the beginnings of which can 
be traced from the closing years of the eighteenth century and the early 
days of the nineteenth century. The indigenous force was generated by 
a cultural renaissance which helped the discovery of the valuable trea- 
sures of India’s ancient lore and inspired many scholars, both Indian and 
European, and the exotic force was transmitted here through the new 
education which saturated the minds of some of our great countrymen 
with many potent ideas of the West and gradually effected transformation 
of our social life and educational system and culture. Ram Mohan Roy, 
who has been justly described as the ‘herald of a new age’ and whose 
personality presented a brilliant synthesis of the old and the new ideas 
and of a vast knowledge of Indian and Western classics with modern 
knowledge, significantly realised the need for embracing the new progres- 
sive ideas to save the country from the evils of seclusion and isolationism 
in a dynamic age marked by revolutionary changes in different parts of 
the world. 

In this process of transition the city of Calcutta had a special import- ` 
ance. As a matter of fact it played a significant role in the history of 
modern India as Pataliputra: did in the history of ancient India and Delhi 
as well as Agra in the history of medieval India. The transition was 
facilitated by the origin and functioning of some educational, literary and 
scientific organisations, such as the Asiatic Society established in 1784, 
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the Fort William College started in 1800, and the Hindu College which 
came into existence in January, 1817. 
The Calcutta School Book Society and the School Society started in 
Calcutta on the 4th July, 1817, and Ist September, 1818, respectively, 
supplied for some years certain requirements for education, especially text 
books, due very much to the efforts of David Hare and Raja Radhakanta 
Dev, a sincere patron of culture and education and author of the famous 
work SABDA KALPADRUMA. On the 12th March, 1838, came into 
being what was called the Society for the Acquisition of General Know- 
ledge with Tarachand Chakravarty, an alumnus of the Hindu College, 
as its President. The manifesto, dated the 20th February, 1838, embody- 
ing the proposal for this Society contained the following significant note :— 

“With a view, therefore, to create in ourselves a determined and 
well-regulated love of study, which will lead us to dive deeper than the 
mere surface of learning, and enable us to acquire a respectable knowledge 
on matters of general and more especially of local interest, we have 
thought it expedient to invite you to meet, in order to consider the pro- 
posal of establishing an institution, which, in our humble opinion, is 
eminently calculated not only to effect this great end, but likely to pro- 
mote mutual good feeling and union—an object of no less importance”. 

The quest for knowledge among the youths of these days was satis- 
fied to some extent by the printing and publication of a large number 
of books on different subjects, such as literature (religious as well as 
secular), philosophy, law, grammar, philology, lexicology, history, bio- 
graphy, geography, Natural Sciences and Medical Sciences. It was men- 
tioned in an issue of the Samachar Darpan, dated the 20th February, 
1819:—“‘No country which is deprived of the privileges of the Printing 
Press can be called really civilized. Formerly, only a limited number 
of our countrymen were in possession of a few books, the number of per- 
sons interested in learning was very meagre and the vast majority 
remained in darkness. Now-a-days we find that printed books have found 
a place in families—big or small—rich or poor”. 

‘During the last ten years about ten thousand books have seen the 
light of day through the printing press and the circulation of these has 
not been confined to any one place due to wide distribution. Those who 
have read one book are naturally attracted to read more and thus has 
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education and learning been spreading 1 in the country”.! In another issue 
of it dated the 3rd April, 1819, it was stated: “It is indeed a salutary 
sign for our country that books of various types are being printed these 
days. As from streams and rivulets does spring forth the river that makes 
the land around fertile and prosperous so would these printed books 
gradually spread throughout the country and engender in the minds of 
people proper ambition—that is, the urge to rise above the common level. 
Rarely could one find in olden times even palm-leaves with letters in- 
scribed in them but now,—since the inception of ee a are 
plenty of books even in the houses of common men. 

“At present Shree Radhakanta Dev of Calcutta has started the 
printing of a dictionary. We have information that although this work 
has been taken up since the last four years not even half of it has yet 
been completed. From this it can easily be deduced that such a lexicon 
has never before been compiled. The rare qualities of this dictionary 
will be evident as soon as it is published. 

“Again, Chandi—the lyrical composition of Kavikankan—had almost 
been sheared of all its glory by transcriptions of various kinds and, for 
this reason, Shreejuta Joy Gopal Tarkalankar has,— after the collection 
of various books from several places and after proper review,—started the 
compilation of a new volume which will be printed and published 
shortly—i.e. by Shravana or Bhadra. (1226 B.S.”.’) 

A list of many books, dates of publication of some of these and names 
of the Presses where these were printed are noted below: — 





Author’s/ 


Year of Title of the ae! Name and place . 
ae . Publisher’s À Price 
publication publication of publication 
23rd Sept. An English Grammar Dr. Mackinnon Fast India Company’s 
1790 in Persian and Press, Calcutta 
Bengali 
1793 The British India duc World Press, Calcutta Rs. 4/- 
Almanack 2 per copy 
1795 A “General Military Mr. White and its Mirror Press, No. 158 One Gold 
Register of the Ben- editor was Mr. Chitpore Road, mohur 
l Establishment Thomas Living- Calcutta each 
om the year 1760 stone 
to 1795” 








1B. N. Bannerjee, Sambadpatra Sekaler Katha, Part I, p. 67. 
2 Ibid, pp. 67-68, 





Year of 
publication 


1818 


1825 
1825 


1825 


1825 
1825 


1825 
1825 


1826 


1830 


1830 
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Title of the 
publication 


A Grammar of the 
English Language 
(4th edition) 

A Grammar 

Brahma Khanda of 
Brahmavaibarta 
Purana 

Chaurapanchasika (in 
Bengali with origi- 
nal Sanskrit) 

Kavitaratnakar 


Narad Sambad 


Some Books 
The Hindoo Almanac 
for 1825 


A Book on Astrology 
Bahudarshan 


Biddannoda-tarangini 
(Bengali translation 
in poems with ori- 
ginal Sanskrit) 

Some old works in 
Sanskrit with Ben- 
gali translation. 

se Kaumudi ; Datta 

umudi; and Vya- 
bastha Sangraha 

A Road Map of India 


Bhupal Kadamba con- 
tained an account 
of Geography and 
of the ruling dy- 
nasties from the 


ancient iod tiil 
the ning of 
British rule 


A Grammar in Eng- 
lish with its Ben- 
gali translation 


Navagrahas with Por- 
traits of each of 
them 


Author’s/ 
Publisher's 
name 


W. Carey 


Shivchandra 
Chattopadhyay 


Kashinath 
Sarvabhauma 


pea 


Nilratan Haldar 
Nilratan Haldar 


Radhamohan Sen 


Ram  ‘Tarkabagis 
(Compiled by) 

Ramjay Tarkalan- 
kar (Compiled 
by) 

Abhaya Charan 
Tarkabagis 


Prepared under the 


patrona of 
Maharaja Kali- 
krishna Baha- 


dur, Bowbazar 


Name and place 
of publication 


Mission Press, Seram- 
pore 


College Press 
The Samachar Chan- 
drika Press 


Press of Harchandra 
Ray, Arpuli, Cal- 
cutta 


Press of Nilmoni Hal- 
dar, Serampore 

Press of Badan Palit, 
Sankaritola, Cal- 
cutla 

Press at Samsul Akhra 

Agradvip, where “the 
first Press was estab- 
lished and that was 
conducted by the 
natives” 

Author’s own Press at 
Serampore 

Mission Press, Seram- 
pore 


Press of Biswanath 
Deb, Sobhabazar 
Rajbati, Calcutta 


Ratnakar Printing 
Press, Serampore 


The Church Mission 


Press, Calcutta 
Patharia Press, Cal 
cutta 


Sura Lithographic 
Press 

Bangaduta Press, 
Calcutta 


Upendra Lal Printing 


Press at the resi- 
dence of Amar 
Singh Chowdhary 


Bowbazar, Calcutta 
Press at Paturia 


Price 
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Year of Title of the publica- Author’s/Publi- Name and place of 
publication ‘ tion sher’s name publication 
1830 Several Books ce Press of Bhabani 
Charan T 
yaya, Kalooto 
An aA 
1830 Some Books Pitambar Sen’s Press 
1830 Some Books Press of Ramakrishna 
Mallik, Chorabagan, 
Calcutta 
1830 Some Books Mathuranath Mitra 
Press 
1830 nome Books in Eng- ait Mihindilal Press 
h es 
1831 A Bengali translation Sir William Jones Christian Missionary 
of Manusamhita = Press, Mirzapur 
with its English 
translation 
1832 . Books in Bengali and Te Sarsudhanidhi Press, 
Hindi started by Yogadh- 
‘ yan Misra at the 
ouse of Lala Babu, 
a Kshatriya, situat- 
ed west of the house 
of Govinda Chandra 
Dhar, Barabazar, 
: Calcutta 
1833 A booklet in Bengali The Reformer Press, 
containing a state- Calcutta 
ment about the pro- 
1 of the Zamin- 
s of Bengal and 
some other Provin- 
ces for starting an 
Association of their 
own 
1834 . Books in Roman types svi A Press at Sobhabazar 
1835 A Bengali edition of Gourishankar The Gyananeshwar 
: Bhagwadgita, with Tarkabagis Printing Press, 
notes Calcutta 
1835 A. Diction in Eng- P. S. Derozio (Pre- The, Baptist Mission 
lish-Bengali and pared by) Press, Calcutta 
Hindu i Lan- 
ages 
1840 Sadhu Bhasar Vya-  Bhagvat Chandra Anglo-Indian Press, 
karan Sangraha, a Visarad orabagan 
work on Grammar Í 
1842 A Hindi Primer & Madan Mohan The Press of the Cal- 
Sishu Siksha Part II Tarkalankar ae School Book 
clety 
1842 History of Bengal Govinda Chandra The Sambad Prabha- 
translated into Ben- Ghosh kar Press 
gali 
1847 An edition of Annada- Bharat Chandra Sanskrit Press 
mangal on the basis 
of the original work 
proves in the 
ibrary of the 
Krishnanagar, Raj- Sanskrit Press 
bati 








publication Title of the-publica- 
. . Year of ` tion i 


' 1850 
- 1850 


. 1850 `’ 


1851 
1851 


1851 


1851 


13 


4 


. . EARLY PUBLICATIONS 


Kusumavali, Part H 


- A Ben 


Shatakavall (revised) 
Sishu Siksha Parts 1-5 


An annotated edition 
of Dayabhaga 


Vichar 


,Adbhut Ramayan 


Polyglot Grammar and 
Para 
Kulin-Kula-Sarvasva 


Translation 
of the Chandi and 
some other books 

A Panjika 


An edition of the 


Bhagawat Gita 


(translation in Ben- 
gali with English 
ori ) 

Kriya Y » a 
portion of the Pad- 
mapurana 

Mahabharat 
in Hindi 


Mitakshara 
(translation with orl- 
ginal Sanskrit) 

Some Books 


Some Books including 


i few in Hin 
guage 
Some Books 


: l 


Name and place of 


publication 


Akshya Kumar 
Darta 


Hari Moban Gupta 


Munsi Devi Prasad 


Roy 
Ramnarain Tarka- 
lankar 


(Compiler) 
Lakshmi Narayan 
Nayalankar 
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sher’s name ` 
Author’s/Publi- 


Sanskrit Press 
Sanskrit Presa 
Sanskrit Press 


The Tattavabodhini 
Press 


Vedanta Press 


The Baptist Mission 
Press, Calcutta 
Eastern Hope Press 


Sambadtimirnasak, 
Mirzapur, Calcutta 


Printing Press of Bis- 
wanath Ghosh, 
Sobhabazar, 
Calcutta 

Bengal Gazette Office 


Mr. Labendor’s Press, 
Bowbazar, Calcutta 


Chandrika Press, 
Kalootola, Calcutta 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 

Mr. Labendor’s Press, 
-- Bowbazar, Calcutta 

A Printing Press at 
Alipur, cutta 


Press of Mr. Pears at 
Entally, Calcutta 


Calcutta 

Munshi Hedaya- 
tullah’s Printing 
Press, Mirzapur, 
Calcutta ' 


Price 
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In May, 1821, the Calcutta School Book Society got from Govern- 
ment a donation of 7,000 rupees and a monthly grant of 500 rupees to 
be continued “while its concerns are so judiciously administered”. It was 
useful in circulating many books in Bengali, on Geography, Natural 
History, etc. In the same year the Calcutta School Society had 115 
Vernacular Schools with 3,828 scholars under its patronage. When Adam 
surveyed the state of education in Bengal and Bihar in 1835 he saw that 
“printed, instead of manuscript school books were now in common use”. 

A contributor wrote in the Calcutta Review of 1854:—“We shall now 
notice some signs of the times favourable for Vernacular Education. It 
is a fact that since the commencement of this century, 1400 different 
works have been published in Bengal, many of them containing able dis- 
quisitions on medicine, philosophy, law, metaphysics and religion—a num- 
ber of these have gone through twenty or thirty editions, not less than 
one million and a half of copies of these works have been published and 
sold—this shows there is a certain reading public—though many of these 
books are not calculated to improve the mind or morals. The only remedy 
for this is the creation of a purer taste by schools and the production of a 
healthy Vernacular literature, (on the plan of the Vernacular Literature 
Committee, which has given us Rabinson Crusoe, the Life of Clive, and 
of Raja Prutapaditya, Lamb’s Tales, Selections from the native press, and 
an excellent illustrated Magazine. It is a fact that the language has been 
found quite adequate to express the subtleties of Jaw and philosophy, and 
to impart the~enthusiasm of poetry,—that 30,000 Bengali books issued 
annually from the Calcutta presses—fifty new ones were published in 1852. 
Even the Musalmans have published thirty. books in a dialect half Bengali, 
half Urdu—1,00,000 Bengali Almanacks are sold annually in Calcutta. 
The recent publication of a Bengali Dictionary, the Shabdam-budhi, by 
a native, containing 36,000 words, shows the progress and copiousness of 
the language”.) 


KALIKINKAR DATTA 


saa in Caleutta and its Neighbourhood 


HE temples i in Calcutta and its neighbourhood provide an interesting 
study. The subject has not been adequately dealt with so far although 
scores of books have been written on old Calcutta. The scanty attention 
paid to it in these publications as also in stray articles in various journals 
does not match the thoroughness of Mr. McCutchion’s preceding paper 
which, I hope, will be of abiding interest to future research-workers in a 
fascinating field largely unexplored so far. 


It seems, however, that while covering the temples in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, Mr. McCutchion devoted his thoughts only to those of them 
that lie on the left bank of the Bhagirathi. He has indeed traversed a 
wide region from Khardah in the-north to Barisha in the south—both to 
the east of the river—but, for some reason not immediately apparent to 
me, did not cross over to the other side and cover such important shrines 
as the Belur Math or the one at Baly dedicated to Kalyaneswar Siva. The 
former, according to its ground-plan and ample proportions, may be 
regarded as the biggest temple in West Bengal today. ‘There are besides 
several traditional temples in Howrah and Hooghly districts which are 
not further afield than the one at Khardah. - 


Be that as it may, Mr. McCutchion has nonetheless cited so many 
examples on the left bank of the river as to make it very difficult indeed 
to add to his enormous list, compiled with meticulous care and surveyed 
at prodigious labour. Since my knowledge of the temples in this area 
is far from exhaustive, I could, at best, venture to fill in a few gaps left 
in his discourse here and there either wilfully or through inadvertence. 


As regards thakur-dalans, normally used as chandt-mandaps for the. 
annual worship of Durga, mention may perhaps be made of three others, 
namely the one at Chha-äm Para in the municipal town of Rajpur, 12 
miles south of Calcutta on the Baruipur Road, and two at Benakiban Para 
and Barabari Para of Barisha, 6 miles from the metropolis on the Diamond 
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Harbour Road. Although much smaller than those erected by Raja 
Nabakrishna Deb, they display a second. row of rounded pillar-clusters 
and are worthy of notice. To the list of at-chala temples mentioned by 
Mr. McCutchion, I could add only one dedicated to Durgeswar Siva and 
occurring at Burosibtala in Rajpur. It stands to a height of about 50 
feet and has a cross-section of 25’ 8” by 21’ 6” at the base. The 6-feet high 
black basalt ligam housed in it is also unusually large. It may be inter- 
eating to note that this temple was renovated in 1938 through the muni- 
ficence of Janakinath Bose, father of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, whose 
ancestral home is at Kodalia, a few miles away. 

Mr. McCutchion has not referred to any stone temples, which in any 
case, are rare in the area under review. I know of only a few—one 
within the precincts of ‘Emerald Bower’ at 56A, Barrackpore Trunk Road, 
another by the railway bridge across Maniktala Main Road and the third, 
the Jain temple of Parswanath immediately to the north of the Belgachhia 
Road Bridge. The former, built of grey sandstone and having a front 
porch supported on two pillars, displays a 20-feet high stkhara tower with 
anga-stkharas and tri-ratha projections. There are fine floral decorations 
and lattice work on the structure, now in a good state of preservation. 
The general plan is of the standard Nagara style, the voluted @malaka at 
the top being only a decorative piece with no functional purpose to serve. 
The founder of the edific is unknown. It seems, however, that the 
original owners of ‘Emerald Bower’ built it for housing their family deity. 
But this supposition is not free from doubts as the sanctum is now empty 
but there is a Jain image attached to the back wall and forming a part 
of the original temple. The presence of a stone bull on the porch and 
the representations of snakes on the door sills tend to indicate that it was 
sacred to Siva. But the Jain image raises issues which are difficult to 
solve. No date-plaque is affixed to the structure but from stylistic consi- 
derations and its present state of preservation, it may- be assigned to the 
middle of the 19th century. 

The other temple at Maniktala is bulilt of reddish Chunar sandstone 
and stands to a height of about 30 feet on a square base. The ground- 
floor room has horizontal cornices and above it rises the main tower 
flanked at the corners of the first story by four ratnas which adhere so 
closely to the main stkhara as to be confused as anga-stkharas rather than 
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separate rainas. This arrangement with the disproportionately large 
, central tower makes the structure interesting inasmuch as it might as well 
have been an attempt—albeit unsuccessful—to combine the Nagara style 
of North India and the Ratna style of Bengal. Mr. McCutchion has 
mentioned similar other instances of incompetent and amateurish efforts 
‘to fuse different architectural styles, particularly when the temple-building 
art was decadent in Bengal. (I shall mention one or two of such instances 
later). A crudely-written inscription incised in the stucco facade of this ` 
temple states that it was dedicated to Jagannatha but there is no indica- 
tion of the date of its erection. From stylistic and ancillary considera- 
tions, it may not be wrong to par the origin of this temple around the 
middle of.the last century. 

The. third stone temple, i.e. the one at Belgachhia, will be taken up 
shortly when I discuss the group of Jain temples in Calcutta. 

And that brings me to the Jain, Buddhist and South Indian shrines 
in the city. as also a few of North Indian origin left over by Mr. 
McCutchion. The principal places of Jain worship in Calcutta number 
six—two of them belonging to the Swetambara and four to the Digambara 
sects. The oldest of the shrines located at 139 Cotton Street, Burrabazar, 
is sacred to Santinatha. It was established in 1814 and marks the place 
from where the well-known Paresnath procession starts every year on the 
full-moon day in the Bengali month of Karitk. It is a flat-roofed, double- 
storeyed building on which rises a 35-feet high circular tower sporting 
many anga-sikharas. The facade displays good floral decorations in marble 
bas-rélief. Similar embellishments depicting Jain jataka stories occur on 
the walls of the porch facing the sanctum. But, unhappily, the floors 
and the rest of the walls are covered with garish enamelled tiles, which 
appear to be a favourite decorative material in all the Jain temples of 
Calcutta. 

. The Digambara Jain temple of Parswanatha to the north of 
Belgachhia Road Bridge stands amidst picturtsque grounds with a tank 
in the middle. It is basically a flat-roofed, two-storeyed structure of reddish 
Chunar sandstone with the main tower showing sapia-ratha markings 
and rising ‘to a height of about 50 feet, placed at the western edge of the 
building. : Smaller replicas of the principal stkhara with pancha-ratha 
proje ections rise from the four corners of the flat roof, the edges of which, 
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to the north and south are burdened with yet smaller towers, ten in all, — 
the total effect of this unwieldly collection being cumbersome in the 
extreme and thoroughly inconsistent with any recognized style of Indian 
temple architecture. In the interior decorations, coloured tiles predomi- 
nate as usual. 

The Jain temples most frequented by visitors, belong to the Swetam- 
bara community and stand in a close group of four on Badridas ‘Temple 
Street. The oldest of them, popularly known as the Pareshnath Temple, 
displays a data-plaque on the entrance wall which reads: “Sri ‘Sri 
Sheetalnathji temple and garden founded by Rai Badridis Bahadur, 
Mukim to His Excellency, the Viceroy. 1867.” Standing on a lofty plinth, 
it is a single-storeyed structure with the tower showing numerous anga- 
stkharas and rising from the rear to a height of about 50 feet. The garish 
decorations consisting of myriad multi-coloured enamelled pieces run riot 
here covering all interior and exterior surfaces, the overall effect of which, 
enhanced by countless mirrors and other tinsel, may amaze the un- 
sophisticated into reverence but are of little consequence to the serious stu- 
dent of Indian temple architecture and sculpture. East of this shrine, across 
an intervening road, lies the Dadaji pavilion with a fine voluted dome where 
the Pareshnath procession terminates each year. It is flanked on the 
north by the Mahavira temple founded in 1868 by one Sukhlal Jahuri who 
was perhaps more interested in making the sikhara and the anga-stkharas 
conform to the standard Ndagara style than squandering his funds after 
cheap and gaudy decorations. The same may also be said about the 
Chandranatha temple to the south of Sheetalnatha shrine erected in 1895 
by one Ganeshilal Kapurchand Jahuri where the embellishments are 
reasonably tame. The ground-plan and the sikhara arrangement of all 
the three temples are more or less the same but the last of them has the 
highest tower rising to about 60 feet. Before I finish with the Jain temples, 
I must add that I have no derisive comments to make about their twadry 
ornaments ; any serious students of Indian temple architecture would, I 
believe, come to the same honest conclusions. 

The two Buddhist temples of Calcutta are relatively unostentatious 
being built through private munificence with no rich bankers or jewellers 
to found them or still richer patrons to support them. The first, the 
Dharmarajika Chaitya Vihara, with a fine sandstone facade modelled on 
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Ajanta architecture, stands to the east of College Square. Except for the 
front pillars and the chaitya window, it has no architectural pretensions— 
the ‘rest of the building being a simple double-storeyed one with five 
. Buddha images in bronze, wood and stone as also a black basalt cheti 
housed in the first-floor prayer hall. A marble tablet near the entrance 
announces: “This chettya vihāra was built from public contributions 
on November 26, 1920. The body relic of the Buddha was enshrined in 
the chet: of the vihara in the presence of H.E. Lord Ronaldsay, Governor 
of Bengal.” The other temple, the Bauddha Saddharma Vihara, popu- 
larly known as the Japanese Buddhist Temple, stands a little to the east 
of Dhakuria Lake and was established, largely through the munificence 
of J. D. Birla, in 1935 by Gyasho Fuji, a Japanese monk. It is a two- 
storeyed building set on a square plinth and surmounted by a fairly large 
dome and pinnacle rising to a height of about 70 feet. It broadly follows 
the architecture of the Sanchi stupas and houses Buddha images on the 
ground floor and a chet: with no relics in it on the first floor under the 
dome. The enclosure walls are of masonry but the railings are designed 
on the Sanchi model. = 

Few are perhaps aware that there are two South Indian shrines in 
Calcutta, one of which is a perfect example of the Dravidian style of 
temple architecture complete with a five-storey gopuram, a gilt-copper 
flag-staff and a 32-pillared hall facing the sanctum. It is at 12A, Kali- 
krishna Tagore Street, not far from the ancestral house of the Tagores 
at Jorasanko. Established as recently as in 1961, it houses a Vishnu image 
resting on sesh-nag and flanked by Sri-Devi and Bhu-Devi. The gopuram 
rising to a height of about 50 feet displays good stucco figures depicting 
Ramayana, Mahabharata and Krishnalila scenes. The marble pillars of 
of the mandapa exhibit well-carved floral motifs and images of saints 
like Dhruva, Mirabai, Tulsidās, Ramanuja Swami and others. It is 
curious that certain Hindu businessmen of Calcutta belonging to the 
Marwari community, and not South Indians, erected this regionally in- 
coherent structure built strictly on Dravidian lines. 

The other South Indian temple was built by the Maharaja of Mysore 
earlier in the present century. It does not boast of any gopuram or multi- 
pillared hall. It is a small edifice laid amidst the quiet of the Mysore 
Gardens bordering the Adi-Ganga near the electric crematorium at 
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Keorātalā. Shorn of architectual merit, this modest shrine of sālagrām- 
vishnu.is nonetheless remarkable for its fine stone sculptures—especially 
the magnificent image of Gajalakshmi atop the entrance gate—and excel- 
lent wood-carvings on the sanctum door, the like of which is not to be 
seen anywhere else in Bengal today. 

Of the North Indian Hindu temples left over by Mr. McCutchion, 
I would cite only two. The first is the lofty marble shrine at Adydpeeth, 
near Dakshineswar, established only a year ago on the 14th of January, 
1967 at an expense of about 11 lakhs of rupees. The voluted central tower 
rises in three successive steps to a height of about 90 feet from the ground. 
It is faced by two similarly constructed subsidiary towers of decreasing 
heights covering the jagamohan. The plan is a modern variation of the 
North Indian Nagara style but the overall effect is not as grotesque as in 
the temple I would describe next. 

This last shrine on my list is commonly called the Nava-Brindavan 
Mandir and stands at 10, Ramkanta Bose Street, Baghbazar. Housing 
images of Krishna and Radhika, it is an ultra-modern variant of the Nava- 
ratna style. The first and the second storeys have horizontal cornices and 
support at their corners the quaint ratnas which, together with the central 
tower, have coloured mosaic exteriors divided at short intervals by pig- 
mented cement ribs running down the vertical surfaces. The sumptuous 
edifice which rises to a height of about 80 feet and the ancillary buildings 
must have cost its founder several lakhs of rupees even at 1941 prices 
when it was constructed. A partial indication as to why this huge amount 
was spent may perhaps be had from the marble plaque affixed to the nāt 
mandapa wall which changes the surname of the founder from Kadudi 
to Krodi. Kadudi is a Mahisya title, while Krodi apparently means a multi- 
millionaire. The founder of the temple hailed from the Makardaha area 
of Howrah district and amassed a fortune in ghi and sugar trade. The 
fact that he preferred to be known by the surname of Krodi and not 
Kadudi after the establishment of this temple, tends to show that the 
erection of the shrine was motivated not for religious salvation alone but 
also for social advancement. And that leads us to another very interesting 
aspect of temple-building activities in this part of the country. Contrary 
to common belief, it is the non-Brahmins who have set up most of the 
temples. now’extant in West Bengal, a sizable percentage of them being 
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erected not for religious merit alone. A closer study of the economic and 
social background, although falling outside the purview of the present 
discourse, would appear to be eminently wothwhile. 


AMIYA KUMAR BANERJI 


Approaches ta Urban History 
Calcutta (1750-1850) 


PHOS paper presents some generalisations rather than a detailed treat- 

ment of particulars. So far as this writer is doing detailed 
research, it is concentrated on an effort to make lists of properties of rich 
Calcuttans in the late 18th and early 19th centuries, to identify the main 
items of expenditure by these people and to relate these phenomena to 
the process of social activity and the growth of an urban Bengali Society. 
(This is also related to the settlement pattern in early Calcutta), But 
research of this kind, especially in the newly emerging branch of urban 
history neels a kind of framework and it is with this’ framework that 
the present paper is mainly concerned. 

It is difficult to define the subject matter of urban history and to 
distinguish that which is peculiar to the evolution of the city from that 
which is characteristic of the culture as a whole. Scholars are however, 
showing a growing Interest in the study of the urban past. The impulse 
for chis kind of study comes from a feeling that the city offers some 
special opportunity for the study of social, economic, cultural and political 
activities mainly because of the concentration of people it represents. The 
cities, it has been pointed out, have a kind of personality. “There are 
cities whose histories are always an expression of violence. There are 


others which are renowned for their breadth of mind ...... yet others 
for their skill and craftsmanship and so on until you begin to see in the 
mind’s eye a picture of the life, the inner life of the city...... ” The 


Historians with their growing interest in social life cay feel attracted 
to the study of the urban past. 

Urban History is not histories of cities written on traditional local 
history model. From the point of view of urban history, the history of 
Calcutta is not a collection of data about the city’s past, anecdotal or 
chronological and genealogical, details about personalities, buildings, events 
etc. Urban history is perhaps all this plus a system of selection of mate- 
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"rial to focus attention on the essentials of a historical development. And 
some of these essentials may not be unique to the city under study and 
fundamentally may represent phenomena of widé historical significance. 
In short, the writer of urban history needs in his possession at least some 
amount of comparative material, even though it is not of the first hand 
‘sort. Yet, with all this, the historian of the urban past cannot afford to 
snap all ties with antiquarianism. The posterity would never excuse the 
historian it he talks only about structures, concepts and interrelationship 
and starve their curiosity about the main events and details about the 
past. The historian can try to avert this dilemma by using all possible ` 
kinds of sources—records, literary works, traditions, anecdotes, myths, 
physical remains, and all scraps and fragments that are instructive and 
significant flotsam of the past. He can occasionally make a detour from 
the high way-of the main historical trend into by-lanes. He can, as a 
successful city historian suggest, emphasise the importance of the visual 
and subjective elements to supplement the social science approach. 

Urbanism as a hisotrical process and as an evolutionary phenomenon 
is almost ideally represented by Western Europe. By the end of the Dark 
Ages a mechanism was trigered off, first in the market towns of Italy 
and then gradually in the rest of Western Europe, which maintained a 
remarkable continuity of urban development. It is interesting that it was 
precisely in Western Europe where urbanisation had reached the lowest 
point during the Dark Ages that the modern city ultimately grew up. 
To the historian West European urbanism represents a kind of model 
which can be used as a means of testing the presence or absence of and 
variations in some urban criteria such as social fluidity meaning break-up 
of rural kinship traditions and absence of segregation on religious, com- 
munal, regional or ethnic lines. No society has however, attained total 
fluidity arid the test would not be adequately passed by some highly 
advanced cities like a few in the U.S.A.. with Negro, Puerto Rican and, 
at one stage, Italian population. Yet even so, fluidity remains, historically, 
a very important criterion for urbanism. l 

Jf the concept of the Asian city is used to draw a certain contrast 
with the West European development it should be stressed that in the 
pre-industrial centres of mediaeval Europe and of other parts of the world 
. certain elements (e.g. economic class and family system) are found which 
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are common to all mediaeval urban communities. Up to the end of the 
19th century and in the case of France, representing a vital focus of 
Western urban culture, even well into our century, many features generally 
associated with Asian city persisted. The concept of the oriental or Asian 
city as a fundamentally distinct category is sometimes used with an 
emphasis due perhaps to Western parochialism. 

The relevance of all this discussion lies, however, in placing Calcutta 
in historical perspective and within a frame of reference. While every 
city is unique, it is also part of a wide historical complex. The persona- 
lity and character of Calcutta reflected aspects of European and traditional 
urbanism, as it still perhaps does—the question which features were more 
fundamental is a matter of analysis and factual treatment. 

No systematic attempt has as yet been made to develop an analytical 
frame work for the study of urbanism as an historical phenomenon in 
India. A sophisticated treatment of urban history such as that which is 
developing in Western Historiography appears to require some kind of 
integration of data with theory, though the level of theorisation may vary 
widely from one study to another. A recent study of London’s importance 
in the century before the Industrial Revolution presents an explanatory 
model to demonstrate the interconnection between urban growth and 
economic change. The study presents a check-list of changes which by 
their occurrence in a tradition and predominantly agricultural society tend 
to provoke social and economic change and may succeed in producing 
the magic take-off. The study attaches particular importance to the growth 
of the London food market to demonstrate how the necessity of feeding 
London created market condition over great tracts of England which 
fostered changes in agricultural methods leading to increase in the produc- 
tivity of those engaged in agriculture and to a beneficent spiral of economic 
activity. The study identifies certain demographic factors responsible 
for the effective impact of this force. “Tf it is fair to assume”, it goes 
on to suggest, “that one adult in six in England in this period had direct 
experience of London life, it is probably also fair to assume that this 
must have acted as a powerful solvent of the customs, prejudices and 
modes of action of traditional rural England. The leaven of change would 
have a far better chance of transforming the lump than in, say, France, 
even if living in Paris produced the same change of attitude as living in 
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London since there were proportionately four or five times fewer French- 
men caught up in Parisian life than Englishmen in London life. Possibly 
there is a threshold level in a situation of this type, beneath which the 
values and attitudes of a traditional rural society are very little affected 
by the existence of a large city but above which a sufficiently large pro- 
portion of people is exposed to a different way of life to effect a slow 
transformation of rural society.” 


Historically, urbanism in India failed to develop the linkage effects 
characteristic of the transitional period of western urbanism. Probably, 
also, being far removed ‘from the ‘threshold level’ even in a period of 
relatively rapid change during colonial rule, the Indian urban centres and 
her great metropolitan cities remained in some fundamental respects strik- 
ingly rural or traditional. Calcutta is still a complex amalgam of contra- 
dictory features, associated with the categories of the Asian or pre-industrial 
city, on the one hand, and industrial city, on the other. In the morpho- 
logical studies on Indian cities this juxtaposition of features is often des- 
cribed in physical detail. The economist may find in such a situation a 
reflection of the ‘Dual Economy.’ To the historian an interesting aspect 
of such a situation is the process of formation of the urban community 
against the background of tradition and change. 


The city in India, and Calcutta, in particular, has been regarded 
primarily as a centre of change, as a radiation centre for forces like the 
19th century renaissance. This raises certain difficulties in explaining the 
social and cultural situation as a whole and some of the fundamental 
problems of our time. “In India we find a small, highly urban sector 
with very new and modern values, and close beside it a mass of urbanites 
whose distance from rural culture and social structure is almost nil.” 
This is in striking contrast with western Europe where urban cultural 
values tended to overwhelm and gradually eliminate those of the country- 
side. - The implications of this general position of urban India for the 
history of Calcutta are discussed here within the frame provided by the 
traditional Indian city and village India, on the one hand, and the 
European city, on the other. The illustrative material is drawn from 
sources relating to late 18th and early 19th centuries. 


A significant question that cannot be adequately answered for lack 
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of data and previous analysis relates,to the extent to which the metro- 
politan society represented a historical departure from traditional urba- 
nism. ‘The mediaeval Indian city does not represent a single type. The 
variations on a regional basis between commercial towns, administrative 
towns, military or religious centres, have not been adequately worked out. 
The dominant type, however, was the market towns with occasional over- 
lapping with administrative centres. In the case of Bengal, two typical 
cases of such overlapping up to mid 18th century were Dacca and Murshi- 
dabad. These two urban centres had many of the ingredients of western 
urbanism in respect of density of population or volume of trade. But if 
this can be called the primary stage of urbanization, the impulse for 
change into the second stage, the meeting of the frontiers of commerce 
and society, the latter with its inner organization and values, never 
occurred. The amalgamation of the Portuguese, Dutch, Moors, English, 
French, Armenians, Central Asians, Marwaris, North Indians and Bengalis 
in a typical commercial city in Bengal obviously failed to produce that 
element of fluidity in respect of kinship and familial traditions, which is 
the essence of western urbanism as a historical phenomenon. It might 
have been the ubiquity of the market in a traditional Indian city, an 
overdose of primary requisites, which frustrated the secondary form of 
urbanization. This failure of traditional urbanism to transform itself into 
a social force is, perhaps, best represented by the traditional banta castes of 
India—the Marwaris and Subarnabaniks, so far as Bengal was concerned— 
who had been intensely loyal to kinship and caste traditions. The great 
urban banking house of the Jagat Seths left no impact on society and 
culture, except so far as it accomplished some religious deeds confined 
to the Marwari community. 

In its physical character and in most of its attributes, Calcutta, even 
up to the late 18th century, appears to have been a traditional type of 
city outside the English town. The ‘native’ and the English town were 
two separate entities which met only on the line of business. The ‘native’ 
town, for the greater part of the 18th century, was a collection of markets. 
The only point of difference, and a point that became increasingly signi- 
ficant, from the traditional type of city, lay very probably in the growing 
concentration of high caste people, who initially profited from commerce 
but who were, nevertheless, strangers to the commercial tradition. The 
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` inter-action of tradition and change in the history of Calcutta is the 
implicit guideline of the greater part of the following narrative. 

In one of the earliest references to Calcutta in Wilson’s Annals the 
names of a number of ‘bazars’ appear. Calcutta in the first decade of the 
18th century was a collection of marts or ‘native ganges’, patches of raised 
lands or ‘dehis’ inhabited mainly by fishermen called Nikaris, Jelias and 
Pods, swamps, creeks, paddy fields and, jungles varying from deep forest 
to scattered undergrowth. With the completion of the Fort in the first 
decade of the century, the Portuguese and the Armenian inhabitants 
together with a few Dutch and Danes, clustered round the ‘factory’ and 
the Fort. The Burrabazar (already called the Great Bazar) “supplied 
provisions to the British settlement.” The area of Burrabazar “had every 
available space within the boundaries taken up by the houses and shops 
of native traders”. The ‘town’ of Sutanuti-Calcutta of which Burrabazar 
formed the nucleus, made rapid progress, during the century, and, with 
the increase in the number and diversity of the opulent categories of Indian 
population, played a central role in the growth of metropolitan society. 

By .the middle of the 18th century Calcutta had advanced quite a 
distance from a haphazard collection of hamlets towards a traditional type 
, of Indian city. In that transitional stage of the growth of Calcutta the 
pattern of the Indian village came to be reflected in it. The English 
town was a ‘fenced city’ sharply distinguished from the ‘native town’. The 
. latter had become settled with a large number of castes and professional 
groups. Holwell, the Zamindar (Magistrate Collector) of Calcutta, divided 
the town into a number of quarters, allotting each quarter to one profes- 
sional group or caste. “Thus originated tolas and tulis. . . .:——-Kumartuli 
for the Kumars (potters), Collotola for the Kalus (oil pressurers), Jeliatola 
` for the Jelias (fish catchers), Domtooly for the Doms or scavengers or 
basket-markers, Goalatolly for the Goalas (Holwell’s ‘palanquin bearers, 
milkmen’), Ahirtola for the ahirs (Behari goalas as distinguished from the 
Bengali goalas), Cossaitola for the Cossais (butchers), Patuatola for the 
Patuas (painters), Sankharitola for the sakharis (conchshell workers), 
Beparitola for the Beparts (petty traders)... .” There were also Hari- 
para (for sweepers), Musalmanpara, Ooryapara, Darzipara (for tailors) 
Dhobapara (for washermen), Telipara (for oil pressurers) and many other 
localities, This caste-wise or profession-wise division of the town reflected 
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the strong traditional pull that operated on the process of urbanization 
in the metropolis and left its stamp on the latter stages of its growth. At 
mid-18th century Calcutta was yet to develop the consolidated society 
dominated by opulent and largely high caste groups of the Bengali Hindu 
Community. 

With the political changes in mid-18th century, Calcutta became a 
metropolis and immediately underwent a significant physical expansion 
with the incorporation of the suburbs of Panchannagram or 55 villages. 
By that time Calcutta had become a city composed of heterogeneous 
elements. Among the business community the North Indian elements 
were quite prominent as they had been in Dacca and also in Murshi- 
dabad. The Jagat Seths had ‘Kuth? in Burrabazar, so had Bolaky Das 
and the Dugars. Omichand had made his fortune as the Company’s 
broker. Huzoorimall, a relative of Omichand, was one of the richest men 
in the city. From the scattered data, mainly available about the first 
half of the 19th century, it would appear that the North Indian merchants 
had already established themselves at mid-century in the sectors of indi- 
genous banking, money changing, and inland trade connections with 
North India. This was nothing unusual because they had command of 
these sectors in Dacca and Murshidabad. Their rapid rise to prominence 
in the 19th century was the result of a fairly entrenched position in some 
vital sectors and their command over a vast North Indian hinterland, 
which the traditional merchantile castes of Bengal had failed to develop 
because of their non-migratory habits. The judicial records reveal this 
complex network of business connections, though Marwari business was 
generally, for understandable reasons, very ill-reperesented in institutional 
records. The judicial records, however, leave no doubt about the signi- 
ficant position of the Armenians in the commercial world of Calcutta. 

Yet, Calcutta, in the second half of the 18th sentury, was essentially 
a banian city—rather, a city of banians and dewans, the business inter- 
mediaries of the Company and superior Indian officials. In these fields the 
predominance of Bengali Hindus is an unmistakable feature of the history 
of this period. 

It is at this stage that tradition played a vital role in the evolution 
of the metropolitan community. The metropolis became a centre of 
hectic social activity on traditional lines, marking a clear shifting of social 
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forces from older centres like Krishnanagar where the death of Maharaja 
Krishnachandra in 1782 may be’said to have terminated an epoch in the 
patronage of tradition. 

Raja Nabakrishna, the prefixed title, a Mughal award, signifying a 
change in the society of a basically commercial city, represents better 
than any-body else the social trends in the incipient metropolis. The 
period was one of tremendous social rivalry, of competitive performance 
of pujas, sradhs, marriages and perhaps even of the pre-funeral Gangayatra 
(ceremonial visits to the Ganges at the imminence of death). Rivalry 
for the acquisition of old and famous deities was also a feature of the era. 

The crowning social achievement in Nabakrishna’s career was the 
ekjai he held. This was an assembly of Kulins and Ghataks which 
elected him Goshtipati or head of the Dakshin Rarhi section of the 
Kayastha community. By virtue of this command over the most power- 
ful caste in Calcutta, Nabakrishna came to control a substantial section 
of the Brahmin community, too. There is one element in Nabaknshna’s 
social leadership which indicates a departure from tradition. He became 
the social leader even of Kulin Kayasthas and Brahmins in spite of his 
second grade position in Kayastha hierarchy. 

The fact that he was only one among a large number of aspirants 
to social position, though the most successful of them, indicates the 
volume’ of social activity in traditional Calcutta. A steady migration 
. of high caste people, among them Sanskrit scholars or adhyapakas, was 
one of the direct results of Calcutta’s emergence as a centre of traditional 
i social activity. 

In all this activity there was a certain deviation from the norm, a 
hectic imbalance due largely to the unusual concentration of opulent 
people in a limited area. The performance of sradhs may be regarded 
as the most typical expression of traditional activity. In a Supreme 
Court document of the early 19th century, the following deposition 
occurs:-—[It seeks to give an idea of the expenditure at the Sradh of 
Nemychurn Multik]. 

“I am about 60 or 61 years of age. I was 15 years of age when 
I came to Calcutta. I knew Nemychurn Mullik . . . I made the dan: 
“by guess I distributed about 14 or 15 thousand rupees. ‘Danotsarga con- 
- sisted of gold, silver, woollen clothes, palanquin, horses . . . Kangalis 
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numbered about 2 lakhs, coming mainly from outside Calcutta and filled 
houses from Jaunbazar to Baghbazar. Kangalis got Re. 1 each,? got 
Rs. 2 each. Beggars were let into empty Thakurbaris of the houses... . 
I knew Raja Nubkissen, I was at his mother’s Sradh. There were great 
numbers of Kangalis. .. . I remember three famous sradhs in Bengal— 
Raja Nubkissen’s mother’s, Gangagobinda Singh’s mother’s and Nemy- 
churn Mullik’s Sradh .. . A man performs according to the property 
he possesses . . . Upon the performance of Gangagobinda’s mother’s sradh 
some say 18 lakhs, some say 20 lakhs were spent. People camé from 12 
to 15 days’ journey. I do not know the expenses of Sradh of Nubkissen’s 
mother—some say 4 lakhs, some 5 lakhs.” [dan means offerings and 
gifts, danotsarga has similar meaning, Kangali means beggar ; Thakur- 
bari means temple attached to residential houses]. 

It is against this background of traditional activity that the new ite 
groups were consolidated on a traditional basis. The banian motif in 
society was rapidly merging into the Raja motif. When the nineteenth 
century opened: this was still the most vital force in society. 

The challenge of Rammohun to the traditional system as it had 
established itself in Calcutta struck the first authentic metropolitan chord. 
The initial doubts of Rammohun could well arise out of a traditional 
Sanskrit-Persian education and they did. Such doubts, because of their 
essentially intellectural character, distinguishing them ftom the Bhakti 
line of dissent, would have very definitely remained at a personal level. 
In a traditional rural environment, a defiance of social authority’ would 
have brought the whole machinery of excommunication ‘ito action. 
Rammohun’s dissent acquired the character of challenge in an environ- 
ment where non-traditional forces were showing evidence of some action. 
An area of social freedom, still very narrow and quite unformed, was 
emerging, or perhaps had already emerged. Rammohun’s challenge -to 
idolatry at that historical stage had more than religious implications. 
The form of its expression was not of the traditionally mystic kind but 
a systematic criticism under a new urge. On a public level, the dissent 
indicated a new organization in the form of association of diverse types 
of people, representing ‘urban variety up to a certain extent, namely 
zamindars, scholars both of traditional and new learning, ‘middle -class 
men and aristocrats, On a domestic level, this dissent indicated a con- 
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cept of individual comfort. In his preface to Kena Upanishad (1817) 
Rammohbun expresses his desire to correct. the “exceptionable practices 
which not only deprive Hindus, in general, of the common comforts of 
society, but also lead them frequently to self destruction . ...A Hindu 
of caste can eat only once between sunrise and sunset, cannot eat victuals 
‘in a boat or ship.. . . nor any food that has been touched by a person 
- of different caste, nor if interrupted while eating~can he resume his meal.” 

The dissent of Rammohun and early Brahmoism anticipates many 
social developments inevitable under the influence of urbanism and new 
education ; yet, Brahmoism, throughout the nineteenth century, retained 
the distinct stamp of its origin in a more than usual emphasis on the 
principles of balance and sobriety, representing a distinct recoil from 
some of the features of practical, Hinduism. 

During the period of Rammohun’s dissent, or roughly from the first 
to the third decade of the 19th century, the structure of metropolitan 
society had been undergoing some modification. New accession to the 
opulent stratum was getting restricted as the old categories of banians 
and dewans were losing some of their grip on trade and administration 
under the combined influence of Cornwallisian system and Agency 
Houses. Monetary transactions with Europeans were still very profitable. 
Rammohun established the base of his opulence through money lending 
business in Calcutta from 1797 to 1815 and purchased zamindaris yield- 
ing an annual income of Rs. 10,000.. But the Europeans had generally 
outgrown the need for absolute dependence on Indian agency. Profits 
from such positions as those of banians and dewans were thus modest 
by 18th century standards. A striking exception was Ramdulal Dey, 
who, however, built the foundation of his fortune in the late 18th cen- 
tury and did much independent business, besides being banian to the 
redoubtable Faire Ferguson & Co. The general trend in this period was 
towards the growth of a class of moderate opulence below the established. 
18th century elite. Ganganarain Sircar was Sircar to the Palmer & Co. 
and amassed considerable wealth. Ramkamal Sen (1788-1844), founder 
of the famous Sen family of Kalutola, was treasurer to the Bank of Bengal. 
Radha Madhab Banerjee made his fortune by holding the post of dewan 
under Government in the opium factory at Patna. 

While a second layer of opulent community was forming in the early 
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19th century, a diversification of personality types, representing a distinct 
shift from the eighteenth century monolith of tradition, was becoming 
increasingly perceptible. Rammohun’s forceful opponent, Radha Kanta 
Deb (1784-1867), the acknowledged leader of traditionalism, tended to 
interpret tradition not in terms of hectic: religious or social activity but 
through emphasis on a kind of balance and propriety. _Ramkamal Sen 
was rigidly orthodox in religious and social observances but he combined 
this with a remarkable zeal for education and public service in the western 
sense. 

The thirties and forties of the 19th century afford opportunity for a 
study of contradictory trends, social potentialities and frustrated possibili- 
ties. Though lacking in the firmness of the later era, it has greater 
breadth and wider, though uncertain, vision. _ Economically, Bengali 
society was still subject to the possibilities represented by commerce and 
capital, Socially .and intellectually it had been abruptly opened to new 
forces. ; : 

The death of Ramdulal De, the Bengali millionaire, in 1825, did, 
indeed, mark an end of an epoch in Bengali commercial activity. But 
the old tommercial tradition with its strong speculative bias still pro- 
duced merchants like Motilal Seal and Biswanath Motilal, both of whom 
attained great prominence in the thirties and forties. Motilal Seal is 
described as a successor of Ramdulal De to the dictatorship of the 
Calcutta money market. The other facet of commercial activity is rep- 
resented in a highly sophisticated form by Dwarkanath Tagore. The 
High Court Records and contemporary journals, both English and Ben- 
gali, are full of references to his activity. The wide scope of his business 
interests was unusual even by European standards in India and represents 
an entrepreneurial outlook which was a singular phenomenon in Bengali 
society. The whole complex of Dwarkanath’s business interests included 
Calcutta house properties, zamindaris, indigo factories, silk filatures, banks, 
insurance and commercial houses, and finally, coal mines. A kindred 
individual in the Indian business world in Calcutta was the Parsee mer- 
chant, Rustomjee Cowasjee, mainly interested in the shipment of opium 
‘and organization of insurance companies. The High Court Records 
indicate that a number of Bengali families were involved in opium tran- 
sactions and some possessed indigo factories. A work on family history 
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describes one Ram Sanyal of Calcutta as the proprietor of 24 (?) indigo 
factories. Bengali interest, during this period, in banking and European 
made of business was fairly present. Yet the character of Dwarkanath’s 
enterprise was very different from -the prevailing norms in Bengali com- 
mercial community. The unusual character of Dwarkanath’s endeavour 
does not, however, obscure the fact that he was the product of an environ- 
ment still very much subject to the pull of commercialism. 

- The operation of a distinct non-commercial pull on society at this 
stage is represented by Prasannakumar Tagore, who belonged to the senior 
branch of the Tagore family as Dwarkanath belonged to the junior. They 
had a remarkable kinship.of ideas, attitudes and enterprise. Prasanna- 
kumar’s branch of the Tagore family had a strong commercial back- 
ground. But the family received a severe shock in opium transactions. 
With-his remarkable knowledge of English and law, Prasannakumar was 
finally attached to the lucrative profession of law. His choice of a profes- 
sion of a purely western type was the beginning of a significant develop- 
ment in the occupational structure of Bengal’sdciety. 

On the same plane as Prasannakumar, another person had been 
attracting much prominence in Calcutta in the twenties and thirties. Son 
of a rich banian, Nilmony Datta, founder of the fame of a highly anglicised 
family with a pronounced literary bent, Rasomoy Dutta (1799-1854) rose 
to be a judge in Calcutta Small Causes. Court. In his personality, too, 
there is a combination of a high degree of knowledge of English and law. 

Both Prasannakumar and Rasomoy acquired English education on 
a private level. The Hindu College, founded in 1817, had started releas- 
ing, by the late twenties, groups of young men who nae received English 
education on an organised public level. 

For a certain period’ of time after the eee ee of English educa- 
tion, the, future of English scholars was somewhat uncertain. This was 
especially so in the thirties. The material value of new education had not 
yet been quite established ; nor were the social bearings of the new force 
growing out of the middle layers of metropolitan society. The element 
of uncertainty in the position of the new social force represented by Young 
Bengal, created, for a time, an emphatic confrontation between tradition 
and change in which both can be observed in a scene of graphic exaggera- 
tion. This confrontation was not over any particular issue, such as that 
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of Sati in an earlier decade or widow remarriage of a later decade. It 
represented differences in the attitudes of two generations, abruptly brought 
into focus by an unorthodox education. But it was not simply a conflict 
between generations. The attachment of the rising groups to new ideas 
derived its peculiar strength mainly from the freshness of these ideas in a 
traditional society. The social scene of the thirties, and to some extent 
also of the forties, acquires a particular liveliness from a continued efferve- 
scence of traditional activity, on the one hand, and hectic intellectual 
activity, with a pronounced tinge of dissent, on the other. 

The conflicts of the thirties were too strong to last in a society that 
was not exposed to any basic change in the fundamental social institu- 
tions. Even during the height of the Young Bengal revolt, the rebels 
faced the dilemma between family and freedom. Attachment to family 
was even then a strong force, loyalty to which was abandoned only in 
extreme circumstances. The new education was affecting almost exclu- 
sively the traditionally literate castes. It did not involve any serious 
challenge to the caste structure. 

A basic factor in the Young Bengal revolt must have a strong sense 
of isolation in a society still dominated by old entrenched families like 
those of 18th century origin. The increasing number of English educated 
people in the forties was dispelling the former sense of isolation. The 
combination of orthodox and rich people, represented specially by the 
Dharma Sabha, was declining in influence. The recognition by the 
Government of the pre-eminence of English in official and judicial matters 
made English education respectable from the late thirties. With the 
growing respectability of English education, the educated community 
started settling down into a secure position in society and tended to form 
what may be described as a ‘middle class’ society. 

The middle class, as a blanket term, however, observes an important 
truth about the Indian situation. The Bengal middle class was, in the 
final analysis, a product of colonial conditions and the peculiar role of 
education in the formation of a community. It is highly suggestive that, 
in Indian conditions, urbanism, otherwise so haphazard a phenomenon, 
could find in the force of education an unbroken line of contact with 
traditional society. The growth of the Bengali urban middle class re- 
presents the working of this force under almost laboratory conditions. 
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This has ultimately reduced the very effectiveness of urban education as a 
force of transforming the rural society. The Bengali middle class 1s still 
primarily the Bhadrolok—logically, the literate elite of the pre-industrial 
society, indicating the weakness of urban class formation—a vital element 
in social change. Education represents both the triumph and failure of 
the Bengali in the 19th century. i 


PRADIP SINHA 


Hook Reniem 


History of the Preedoi Movement in India 
i Volume two 


Publications Division, Government of India, price Rs. 13-50 


The Second Volume of the History of Freedom Movement in India deals with 
“India’s reaction to the British impact during the nineteenth century”. The first 
volume was introductory. A reviewer is not an adviser, But I cannot avoid the 
temptation of requesting Dr. Tarachand to withdraw the first volume from circula- 
tion after the publication of this volume. In the first volume he groped and 
stumbled. In the second volume he is on terra firma. But the first two chapters 
of this volume also appear to have all those weaknesses that characterised the 
previous volume, From p. | to p. 107 the account is based almost entirely upon 
secondary sources with which every advanced student of modern Indian history is 
already familiar. The chapter on the Indian Revolt of 1857 (pp. 35-107) is based on 
the volumes of Kaye and Malleson, Holmes, Ball, B. D. Basu and what is most 
surprising Oxford History of India. Quotations from Russell’s Diary and Dasturi 
records, Jodhpur, do not lend to discussions any original character. Dr. S, B. 
Chaudhuri’s book is not mentioned even in a footnote in the chapter on Resistance 
and Insurrections and Dr. Tarachand does not even fling a reference to Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar’s Sepoy Mutiny and Indian Revolt of 1857 in a footnote. But many 
other historians including the reviewer receive recognition in footnotes in different 
chapters. We know the history of the History of Freedom Movement. But we 
are not concerned with disputes in high places. In fairness to our own profession 
we should only say that we dislike the second rate at second hand. 

But Volume II (pp. 108-607) gives a good summary of forces influencing our — 
freedom movement. It is not a thorough survey. It lacks analytical rigour. It 
is not a masterly account but a readable history of the social and economic forces, 
and personal and institutional background of the political movement which gathered 
momentum in the twentieth century. The chapter on Trends of Muslim Thought 
is perhaps the best. 

Dr. Tarachand has not seen the papers of Sir Charlés Wood. He quotes from 
a selection of Educational Records to prove that Wood did not take an alarmist 
view of the spread of western knowledge. His private correspondence shows 
that he had his strong misgivings. There is a quotation without 
comment from Curzon’s speech at the Educational Conference at Simla, Curzon 
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referred to text books badly chosen. We cannot refrain from quoting in this 
context Curzon’s letter written to the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
in 1900: “Dear Sir Francis Maclean, More circumspection is required in the selec- 
tion of text books for the different educational courses ... It will be sufficient to 
mention Burke’s French Revolution which is one of the text books prescribed for 
the B. A. examination of 1901. No one will deny that the book is a model of 
English style but the matter of it is certainly dangerous food for Indian students”. 
The statement of Curzon text books badly chosen should be seen in this context, 
Dwarakanath Tagore was not Maharshi Dwarakanath (p. 288). He was Prince 
Dwarakanath. Prasanna Kumar Tagore was not one of his sons (p. 264). 

We should believe in progress and we hope the third volume will be an original 
contribution to the history of our Freedom Movement. 


i s N. K. SINHA. 
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I have much pleasure in placing before you for your consideration the Annual 
_ Report of the Society for the year ended December 31, 1967. 

1967 is a milestone in the progress of the Society which completed its sixtieth 
year since its foundation in 1907. The Report of the Jubilee Year has thus an 
obvious claim to importance of its own, even though we were not able to formally 
celebrate the happy occasion till the beginning of 1968. 

The Society suffered serious losses in the recent deaths of Dr. Kailash Nath 
Katju, one of its patrons, Sri Tapan Mohan Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law, a Life mem- 
ber and former Joint Secretary and Dr, Nandalal Chatterji, Hony. member. They 
died full of years and honour. We remember in deep appreciation their valuable 
association with the work: of the Society. 

In the year under review Dr. S. B. Chaudhuri, Professor and Head of the 
Department of History, Burdwan University was elected as a Vice-President of the 
Society. In the Executive Council we welcomed the inclusion of Professor Jagadish 
Narayan Sarkar of the Department of History, Jadavpore University. Sri Kamal 
Kumar Guha joined the Society as a Life member, raising its strength from 6 to 
7. The number of Honorary members continued to be five till the end of 1967. 
The members will be glad to learn that we had, in the-last year, an appreciable 
accession to the rank of members of the Sdciety—24 new members having offered 
to join it. This is encouraging indeed. Our thanks are due to Dr. Maurice A 
Shellim who has done much to re-kindle the interests of the European residents 
in the city for the Society and its journal. With Dr. Shellim’s co-operation and 
that of others who are expected to emulate his example, we are encouraged to 
believe that our membership drive will lead us at least to the figure of members 
with which the Society started on its bold experiment sixty years ago. The addi- 
tion to the number of members meant an inevitable increase in the number of 
subscribers to the Journal. 1967 marked an increase of 36 over the number of 
subscribers registered for the previous year. The number of subscribers to Bengal 
Past & Present in 1967 totalled 210. 

This increase, encouraging though, will hardly justify a sense of relief so far 
as our finances are concerned. The Government of West Bengal could not see their 
way to add to the annual recurring grant of Rs. 1,000 which they had been pleased 
to sanction in the days when the Society brought out 2 issues of Bengal Past and 
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Present. For the last two years the Society has been publishing 6 numbers a 
year—2 issues of the English Journal and 4 issues of Itihas, the newly started 
historical quarterly in Bengali. Even then the amount of Government subsidy 
remains the same. In spite of the committment of enormous additional expenses 
by the Society on account of rise in the cost.of printing and stationery and also 
consequent upon the increased number of publications from 2 to 6, It seems we 
are yet to succeed in impressing the government on the urgency of increased 
subsidies. A perusal of the statement of Income and Expenditure. of the Society 
since 1964 will reveal that E 

(a) ‘Itthas’ still continues to be a financial liability with us and 

(b) the deficit was balanced all these years with considerable diffculty, with 
the aid of sale proceeds of the old- copies of the English journal. But that source 
has nearly dried up. Not only the number of available copies with us is fast 
declining, but foreign academies, understandably enough, find it more convenient 
today to rely on micro-film copies of the set of old journals made available to them 
through some foreign agencies. 

In the circumstances, not only self-sufficiency remains as distant as ever, even 
the question of mere existence becomes acute, We would earnestly appeal to the 
Government for a substantially increased quota of annual grant. This will enable 
the Society to extend its activities along even more profitable lines, by organising 
periodical meetings, seminars, preparation of the long overdue volume of- Index, 
re-publication in book form of valuable articles published in the journal and above 
all, the compilation of ‘a full and lasting history of old Calcutta’—the desir- 
ability of such an undertaking being emphasised as early as the year of the 
Society’s foundation. 

The Diamond Jubilee Commemoration Volume of Bengal Past and Present, 
enriched with articles by eminent scholars, made its appearance in December 1967. 
We shall follow it up with a Jubilee Supplement incorporating the papers read by 
experts on their respective subjects in connection with the Jubilee Seminar. We 
are grateful to the Ministry of Education, Government of India, for the grant of 
Rs. 3,000/- towards the Jubilee publication and Seminar. 

‘The House of Jagat Seth’ was put on sale about a year ago, but the response 
from buyers does not appear to be encouraging so far. We thought that the publica- 
tion dealing with the story of this financial dynasty would ease our finances in 
addition to removing a long-felt want shared by persons interested in 18th century 
Bengal. We still hope we shall have better report on its sale, 

Ttihas has shown some progress—its membership showing an increase by 40 in 
course of a year. But unless we can add at least 100 more to our list of subscribers, 
its expenses will continue to exceed the income on its account. 

In bringing this review of the Society’s progress and needs to a close I offer 
on behalf of the Calcutta Historical Society our sincere thanks to the Govt. of 
West Bengal and the Ministry of Education, Govt. of India, for their financial 
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assistance, Sri Gouranga Press, Mercantile Bank and Lovelock & Lewes, our printers, 
bankers and auditors respectively, for their co-operation with our efforts. Our 
special thanks are due to the distinguished scholars, abroad and in India, who 
helped to enrich the Jubilee Volume with their valuable contributions. I cannot too 
adequately express our sense of gratitude to the President of the Society whose 
unceremonious generosity took a heavy slice of financial burden off the Society 
and enabled it to observe the completion of its sixtieth year in a profitable manner. 
I also take this opportunity to offer my thanks to the members of the Executive 
Council, the Hony. Treasurer and his honorary staff, the Editor of the Journal 
and to all members, subscribers and well-wishers of the Society for their kind 
and active interest. 
Nisira R. Ray 
Honorary Secretary 
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CALCUTTA HISTORICAL 


Statement of Receipts and Payments 


RECEIPTS : 


To Balance as at Ist eee 1967 
In hand 
In hand A/c Ttihas’ ies 
With the Mercantile Bank Ltd. 
On Current Account 
On Fixed Deposit 


Subscription for 1965 

” 9 1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
197] 


Life Membership Subscription 
Subscription on A/c Ttihas’ ed 
Sale of old copies of Society’s nii 
Sale Proceeds of ‘Itihas’ 


Interest on Fixed Deposit 


78-68 
316-61 


7,813-58 
1,000-00 





20.00 
1,294.34 
2,677-67 

96.54 

20-00 

20.00 

20-00 





4,180.81 
158-98 





Rs 


9,208-87 


4,339.79 
60-00 


~ 


. 19,256-21 


We have examined the above Statement of Receipts and Payments of the 


Calcutta Historical Society, for the year ended 3lst 


ecember, 1967, with the ’ 


books and vouchers of the Society and have found it, to be in accordance therewith. 


Calcutta, 
19th March, 1968. 


Lovetock & LEWES 
Chartered Accountants. 
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SOCIETY 


for the year ended 31st December, 1967. 


PAYMENTS: 

By Printing Charges—Journals i 10,963-51 
Printing Charges—Journals—A/c ‘Itihas’ y 2,560.74 
Postage, Stationery and Conveyance J Hs 978-65 
Postage and Stationary ae ‘Itihas’ wad nta 226-79 
Auditors’ Fee sa sud ae 100-00 
Establishment Charges be seg 300-00 
Bank Charges i. SE. iy pr wae ses K 56-15 
Law Charges a a oe oe 50-00 
Diamond Jubilee a ous 59.80 
Balance as on 3lst December, 1967 

Cash in hand an aS, eas 178-31 
Cash in hand A/c Ttihas yes, hes 399.23 
With the Mercantile Bank Ltd. 
On Current Account _... he 3: 2,383-03 
On Fixed Deposit i 1 wee 1,000-00 


3,960.57 





' Rs. 19,256.21 
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"a 


The Diamond Jubilee Celebrations of the Calcutta Historical Society, scheduled 
to commence on November 24, 1967, but postponed owing to disturbances in the 
city, were finally held on 29th and 30th January, 1968. On the evening of 29th 
January the members of the Calcutta Historical Society and representatives of the 
academic community of Calcutta assembled at the newly constructed Parish 
Hall of the St. Paul’s Cathedral for the inaugural meeting addressed by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar and Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. Dr. Majumdar spoke on 
‘Bengal Past and Present’, taking the expression in its literal sense and Professor 
Chatterjee discussed the ‘Changing Culture of Calcutta’. We owed much of our 
pleasure for the occasion to the devoted efforts of Mrs. N. R. Ray and a band 
of workers, among them the boys of St. David’s Hostel at St. Paul’s College, who 
had to do the same work twice over because of the postponement of the celebra- 
tions in November. The highlights of the decorative arrangement were sketches 
of Old Calcutta placed at the dais and the newly chosen symbol of the Society, 
fittingly illuminated with tiny bulbs, three score in number. The coffee tasted 
particularly good in the pleasant late January evening on the green lawns of the 
Parish Hall at the St. Paul’s Cathedral. Dr. De Mel, President of the Society and 
our host took preat care to make the occasion a pleasant one. 


* me + * 


The seminar sessions started later in the evening. Presided over by Professor 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, the seminar on early printers of Calcutta was addressed 
by Dr. Sukumar Sen and Dr. S. B. Chaudhuri. Next day, in continuation of the 
seminar sessions, Dr. Maurice A. Shellim, a physician and a student of European 
art in Calcutta, spoke on the engravings of Old Calcutta. Sri R. C. Ghosal, art 
critic and free journalist, commented on Dr. Shellim’s paper. Shi Chintamani 
Kar, Principal of the Government College of Arts and Crafts, presided over the 
session. The following sessions were addressed by Dr. N. K. Sinha (Chairman 
Professor Sushobhan Sarkar) on Hindu College, Mr. David McCutchion (Chairman 
Professor S. K. Saraswati) on temples in Calcutta and neighbourhood, Rev. Basil 
Manuel on Churches in Calcutta, and Dr. Pradip Sinha (Chairman Dr. Bhabotosh 
Datta) on Approaches to Urban History—Calcutta. Sri Bimala Prasad Mukherjee, 
Dr. Barun De, Dr. Amalesh Tripathi, Rev. A. P. Carleton, and Mr. Amiya Bando- 
padhyaya participated in the discussion. 


x + * * 


£ 
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b The publication of the History of Bengal from the University of Calcutta 
- after a long period of uncertainty and frustration is a highly satisfying event, 
‘Those who know the history of this publication would appreciate the immense 


difficulties in the production of a collective work in the present academic set-up. 


Edited by Dr. N. K. Sinha with secretarial co-operation from Professor N, R. Ray, 


the book is distinctive not for its get-up but for the variety of subjects it deals 
with. The subjects range from political, administrative and economic history to 
music, literature, arts and religion. 

l * * i * $ 

The death of Khan Bahadur Dossani, Vice-President of the Calcutta Historical 
Society, on 7th April, 1968, is a great loss to the Society with which he was long 
associated. He was formerly Hony. Treasurer and sometime President of the 
Calcutta Historical Society and was also associated with a number of cultural and 
social organizations in the city. 

* e | * * 

The Calcutta Historical Society arranged on March 22, 1968, a talk by Sri 
Hiranmoy Banerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the Rabindra Bharati University, on the 
House of the Tagores. Sri Banerjee possesses much interesting information on 
this fascinating subject from years of devoted attention to it. This was part of 
the programme of popular historical lectures i by the Calcutta Historical 
See 
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— Berbert Gimardes <- Man on the Spat 


HERBERT Edwardes’ Afghan diplomacy is a striking example of how 
Indian policy in Victorian times was often made by “the man on 
the spot”. 

In India the British frontier problem focussed on stopping Russia’s 
- imperialist drive through Central Asia. John Lawrence, governor of the 
Punjab, thought it best to make a front of the Indus while standing aloof 
from Afghan internal affairs and recognizing the de facto Amir. He was 
willing to cross the border to discipline raiding tribesmen who were only 
nominally under the control of Kabul, but not to threaten Afghan rule. 
Lord Lytton, on the other hand, hoped to acquire a “scientific” frontier 
and to make Afghanistan a British buffer state. Chances are that the 
conflict between Russia and England might have been more effectively 
resolved by negotiations between Whitehall and St. Petersburg, but in 
this case the influence of a single frontier official turned out to be decisive. 

- -Herbert Edwardes, a military officer assigned to civilian duty, was 
certainly no champion of “masterly inactivity ;” yet even so he cannot 
be placed properly with advocates of an aggressive “forward policy”. Had 
_ he lived, he would not have approved Lytton’s occupation of Quetta in 
1877 or the Second Afghan War (1878-1880) to which it was a prelude. 
But Lytton’s policy, although an extension of the present question, is a 
somewhat different problem. We are concerned here with illustrating 
Edwardes’ role in making Afghan policy in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Mutiny. 

Herbert Edwardes (1819-1868) was born near Shrewsbury, the son of a 
country parson. Asa boy he studied modern literature at King’s College, 
London, in company with Charlds Kingsley and Fitzjames Stephen. 
Then, having obtained an Indian cadetship through a friend of the family, 
without benefit of Addiscombe or Sandhurst, he joined a crack Indian 
regiment and was posted to the Punjab. The tragic First Afghan War 
(1839-1842) was just over, and for weeks readers of the Delht Gazette were 
_ treated to a series of articles called “Brahminee Bull’s Letters in India to 
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his Cousin John Bull in England”, which severely criticized the East India 
Company’s military policy.! When Henry Lawrence, Resident at Lahore, 
discovered the talented subaltern responsible for this comment near at 
hand, he obtained Edwardes’ service for his personal staff. As assistant 
to Henry Lawrence, Edwardes worked closely with the superior and a 
deep feeling of mutual respect grew up between the two. After a tour 
of duty in Kashmir, where he helped suppress the revolt of Shaikh Imam- 
ud-din against the British-backed Dogra Maharaja Golab Singh, Edwardes 
was sent to “pacify” the valley of Bannu as representative of the Resident 
and nominally of the Sikh government. 

A large proportion of the people of Bannu were of Pathan stock. His 
new charges, as a whole, Edwardes remarked with little exaggeration, were 
a fierce people to whom blood was simply a red fluid and who would 
remove a man’s head as easily as slicing a cucumber. - In the three months 
of his stay, there were two open attempts to assassinate him and a plot 
to murder him in a gateway. - Bannu was known even among the unruly 
tribes of the trans-Indus for its factional dissent, and the only time the 
villagers were unified was to repel some outside invader. The valley 
became virtually independent of Kabul with the decline of Afghan power 
in the early nineteenth century. About 1822 the Sikhs unsuccessfully 
attempted to include Bannu in their dominion ; later it was annexed when 
Ranjit Singh extended his rule to Peshawar. At the time Edwardes 
arrived, in 1847, there was a total confusion of land title. Henry Lawrence 
decided as a rule of thumb that five years’ possession would be enough 
to claim ownership. Edwards found one-sixth of the land in the grasp 
of Muslim holy men who had acquired their hold by foreclosing mort- 
gages. The landowners, despite the fertility of the well-watered soil, were 
poor. Edwardes succeeded in setting a lowered revenue rate payable in 
cash, and collected arrears from the Bannuchis and Waziris.. He also 
razed 400 mud forts, built an impressive fort to represent the Lahore 
government, began a commercial road, and brought some disputed land 
under cultivation. In addition, he. instituted a code of justice which 
prohibited the practice of sati, infanticide, slave dealing, and forced 
labor.’ Later, Edwardes’ wife observed, “Bunnoo led on to the building 
up securely the great bulwark of our strength in 1857, that stood the test 
and tug, and held the Punjab like an anchor in the storm”, 
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In 1851 a correspondent reported from Peshawar on the state of the 
frontier. “The natives of the country”. he wrote, “seeing the constantly 
efficient state in which troops are kept, cannot be persuaded that it is not 
our design at once to seize on Kabul, and they only wonder at the delay 
and laugh when the intention is denied. We are quite extended enough 
now, having an admirably strong, defensible and fertile frontier; and 
should any enemy ever venture down to attack us, and invade India, we 
can meet him here coolly, and thrash him hotly”. He went on to say 
that it would be useless and pernicious to conquer “rocky, barren, and 
bigotted Afghanistan”, except perhaps for one or two table lands on the 
outskirts of Kabul territory which would make good “sanitory” posts.’ 

John Lawrence’s method of discouraging plundering raids by bill 
tribes was to cross the border and destroy their villages. This tactic was 
described by unfriendly critics as a “butcher and bolt” policy. A news- 
paper account of one such punitive expedition leaves no doubt that it was 
a brutal business. 

In October 1853, upon the murder of Mackeson by an Afghan reli- 
gious zealot, Edwardes was made Commissioner of Peshawar, which had 
become British with the annexation of the Punjab in 1849. Never having 
been reconciled to the loss of the city, the Afghans were not particularly 
friendly neighbors. Edwardes set out at once to make friends of the 
border people, many of whom remembered with bitterness the bloodshed 
of the First Afghan War. Mackeson had relied for information upon 
paid spies moving among the hill tribes. This practice Edwardes repu- 
diated on the ground that the dubious character of the agents rendered 
their information worthless ; and indeed the hostility of the frontier had ` 
not been decreased by the use of informers. Edwardes therefore simply 
let it be known that any future violence would meet with swift punish- ` 
ment at the hands of the British. When the next inevitable raid occurred, 
since it was inconvenient and expensive to move out troops to attack the 
offenders, Edwardes simply barred out the whole tribe from the Peshawar 
market. ‘This meant that the cost of ordinary supplies to the offenders 
was sharply increased. In another case, when a messenger carrying 
quinine to Kabul was robbed, Edwardes imprisoned every man of the 
culpable tribe he could catch within British territory and held the group 
as a hostage. The quinine was returned and suitable apologies rendered. 
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A few years later, in a newspaper sketch of Sir John Lawrence which 
was not at all uncritical, the writer went out of his way to compliment 
the Punjab government’s control of the North-West frontier. “The 
tribes on that boundary, whose double portion of the spirit of Ishmael 
is still further aggravated by the demon of fanaticism” wrote the journa- 
list, “have been reduced at last to some sort of obedience. Hard men 
have had hard measure dealt out to them, and if not to be humanized, 
there is at least a hope that they will be tamed”. The article gave the 
Chief Commissioner full credit for these results, but it also thanked-him 
for placing Major Edwardes at Peshawar.’ 

Was it possible to resume friendly intercourse with Kabul? John 
Lawrence held emphatically that it was not, and on this issue he and 
Edwardes found themselves officially opposed, although. their private 
regard for each other continued to be warm. At the beginning of 1854 
Edwardes forwarded his ideas for the resumption of relations to Lawrence 
with the request that the scheme be sent on to Calcutta. But perhaps 
Lawrence remembered too vividly what he had heard from his own 
brother, George, about the horrors of 1841. John Lawrence trusted the 
Afghans little and the Amir less; his policy was that which came later 
to be dubbed “masterly inactivity.” He did forward Edwardes’ proposal, 
but sent along a memorandum in which he argued strongly against its 
adoption. But Dalhousie was not one to rubber-stamp any policy, even 
when it was advanced by John Lawrence. On this occasion the Governor- 
General took Edwardes’ side and gave him carte blanche to go ahead ; he 
even proposed that Edwardes communicate directly with Calcutta. But 
Edwardes preferred to risk having an adverse comment noted on the 
‚margin of a letter rather than to short-circuit the Chief Commissioner. 
The whole matter was mixed up with the Russophobia which was endemic 
among Anglo-Indians at the time. For example, a letter from “Gamma” 
appeared in the Lahore press which concluded, “Whether we meet the 
Russians in Afghanistan with the Afghans on our side, or meet them at 
the mouth of the Khyber, with the Afgans on their side, their first step 
into India will prove to have been a fatal one for themselves.”® 

The Crimean War made the Russian pressure from Central Asia a 
real threat in the minds of the home authorities and troubled the Governor- 
General. John Lawrence opposed any retaliatory move of the British 
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through Afghanistan. He resisted making a-treaty with the Afghans, but 
as events worked out, he received the chief credit for the negotiation 
and ultimate success of such a treaty. When Edwardes proposed an agree- 
ment, the reaction of the Chief Commissioner was that he “doubted 
whether a treaty would be a good policy with the Dost, who would only 
be bound by it as long as he liked.” Still Edwardes pursued his argument. 
He pointed out that the British had defeated the Sikhs in 1849, but had 
not subdued the Afghans, and the consequence was that the British were 
- not generally respected by the tribes. The fact was that the mass of the 
Afghan people hated and feared the British, and there was an influential 
faction at Kabul who would resist any policy which would bring the 
British even as friends to the capital. The proper British objective, 
Edwardes thought, was to make Dost Muhammad respect British posses- 
sions and not ally himself with the enemies of England. But as early as 
January 1854, Lawrence had written to Calcutta, “I am looking out sharp 
towards Kabul. If the war continues, Russia will no doubt intrigue there. 
But intrigue can do little or nothing unless a Russo-Persian army invade 
Afghanistan. I see not what is on the cards. If such an invasion do’ 
take place it will unite the Afghans against them. Let us only be strong 
on this side the passes, and we may laugh at all that goes on in Kabul.”* 
Without really venturing into the rotled waters of Afghan internal 
politics, a word of explanation is necessary. Dost Mumahhad Khan 
(1793-1863), ruler of Afghanistan in the period under discussion, was the 
founder of the Barakzai dynasty. After a bloody civil struggle, the Dost 
was able to establish himself at Kabul in 1826. In the meantime, Ranjit 
Singh, Lion of the Punjab, used the dethroned Saduzai prince, Shah Shuja, 
to further Sikh ends. In 1834 Shah Shuja made an attempt at the Afghan 
throne, allowing Ranjit Singh the opportunity to seize Peshawar. In 1837 
a Russian officer was at Kabul, and Lord Auckland under pressure from 
the English Government decided to overthrow the Dost. In April 1839, 
a British force reached Kandahar and proclaimed Shah Shuja Amir. In 
November 1840, the Dost surrendered himself to the British and remained 
in captivity in India during the disastrous retreat and massacre of the 
British army by the Afghans. Freed by the end of hostilities, the Dost 
returned to Kabul and power. During the Second Sikh War he took 
up arms against the British, but with the defeat of the army of the Khalsa, 
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he withdrew to his mountain fastness. In 1850 he conquered Balkh, and 
five years later his capture of Kandahar gave him nominal control of the 
southern Afghan tribes. 

In his letter to Dalhousie in 1845, Lawrence had explained his 
position fully: 

The Ameer has not openly acted against us, first because he 
believes it would have led to an invasion of Afghanistan, which he 
and all about him dread, and secondly that he has more important 
matters on hand. Affairs in Balk, and squabbles with his Candaharree 
brothers have kept his hands full. But he has certainly, in my mind, 
evinced his hostile feelings very decidedly. I believe that he has 
stirred up the hill tribes against us, if it were only to keep us 
employed... . 

I fully believe however that the Ameer is willing to be on terms 
of amity with us just now. It would greatly strengthen his position 
and the chances in favour of his sons being able to maintain them- 
selves at his death. It would enable him to turn his undivided 
attention to other quarters. Such friendly relations would no doubt 
be useful to us, in tending to maintain the peace of the border, but 
they are not essential. We can hold our own against all comers, The 
satisfaction that a treaty would give in England appears to me the 
strongest argument in favour of the measure. ... 

There is another point which is worthy of consideration. Dost 
Mahommed is an old man, broken in health. He is subject to severe 
attacks of illness and has twice been reported dead. Not a year ago 
it was nothing, but carrying him through the Caubul Bazaar which 
made his people believe he was still alive... . 

‘I cannot think it would be expedient to aid the Ameer with 
money under any circumstances. ... We would have increasing 
demands under various pretences and the more we gave, the more 
would be wanted. . 

I would simply zeonnn that we give the Ameer to under- 
stand indirectly that we are willing to forget the past and enter into 
friendly relations should he desire it. In the event of his making 
such proposals, a native gentleman such as Foujdar Khan might go 
to Jalalabad or Ali Musjid to meet and conduct his sons to your 
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‘Lordship in person, if the time suited or by such parties as you - 
might name.” 


Lawrence was convinced that seeking negotiations with the Dost would 
only be a concession to parliamentary opinion, and he thought it would 
be a mistake to make any real sacrifice to secure it. His opinion of the 
Afghan character was anything but high. “I spit on their fathers’ beards,” 
he said, quoting Haji Baba. A treaty would only increase the necessity 
for keeping on the alert, he believed, for if the Amir saw he could gain 
by joining against the British, he would do so instantly.? Under this 
fusillade the Governor-General and Edwardes held their position and the 
work went ahead. In 1855 the draft was ready for signature, and Dost 
Muhammad decided to send his son and heir, Sirdar Ghulam Hyder 
Khan, to complete the agreement. Edwardes wrote to Dalhousie, “The 
visit 1s evidently looked upon as a trial of our feelings and sincerity, and 
the Ameer is desirous himself to come at some future time to meet your 
Lordship, if his son is well received.” Instructions from Fort William 
made it clear that the British had no desire to send a representative to 
Kabul at the time, but. they would not bind themselves never to send 
a represetative. If Russia or some other power were represented by envoys 
at Kabul, the interests of the British would suffer if they were not UNEI 
represented, 

Who was to be the imd negotiator? In the original instructions 
of January 25th from Calcutta, Edwardes was named to bring the conver- 
sations to completion. But before the letter came empowering him to act 
along, Edwardes suggested that the importance of the treaty would be 
enhanced in the eyes of the Afghans were Jobn Lawrence, chief autho- 
rity in the Punjab, ordered to Peshawar to- meet Ghulam Hyder Khan. 
One historian felt strongly that Lawrence should have insisted that 
Edwardes receive credit for the consummation of his policy. But it 
was Lawrence who signed.. Lawrence’s biographer, after bowing in the 
direction of Edwardes, wrote, “He [Lawrence] had to turn diplomatist for 
the nonce, and was able, by his skilful management of the negotiation and 
and the successful conclusion of the treaty, to prove that diplomacy is 
not necessarily trickery. . . .”'* The statement would have more accur- 
ately applied to Edwardes. 
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On March 16th, 1855, Sirdar Ghulam Hyder Khan, accompanied 
by Foujdar Khan Bahadur, trusted lieutenant of Herbert Edwardes from 
Bannu days, appeared in the Peshawar Valley with his retinue. Edwardes 
thought the rotund prince seated in his tent, surrounded by a small court, 
looked “the exact image of Henry VOI.” The ‘prince had been in 
India many times—in fact, he had been detained as a prisoner during 
the First Afghan War—and knew personally some of the British officers. 
He evidently liked European articles, affecting English shoes and an 
English saddle ; he was manifestly delighted with an English sword and 
revolver given him by Lawrence. At the first meeting of the two camps 
John Lawrence met the prince and escorted him through the darbar of 
British officers in full dress and Peshawar chiefs ablaze with gold and 
jewels. Ghulam Hyder Khan presented the letters from his father 
emphasizing the fact that he was the heir-apparent. The following 
morning the Chief Commissioner and his staff returned the visit to receive 
lavish gifts on behalf of the Company. Perhaps the most curious pre- 
sents were some camels from the Kazakh desert. On March 17th, 1855, 
the conversations ended, but even while the negotiations were still in 
progress, Lawrence’s misgivings were evident. “I dare say you are right ;” 
-he wrote to Edwardes, “still, I cannot divest myself of the idea that it is 
a mistake, and will end in mixing us up in Afghan politics and affairs 
more than is desirable. The strength which a treaty can give us seems 
to be a delusion. It will be like the reed on which, if a man lean, it will 
break and pierce his hand.”® Dalhousie’s reaction was quite the oppi- 
site, He wrote to a friend, “On the Ist of April a message was received 
_ at Ootacamund from Peshawar, dated 30th of March... On that 
morning, it said, the treaty between the British Government and the 
Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabul was signed at Peshawar! I have 
not the details, but it was added that the treaty was substantially the same 
with the draft articles sent by the Government which I drew myself. This 
is a good job done, I think.”” 

The treaty was a very simple document consisting of three short 
articles.'® In essence the first agreed to perpetual peace and friendship 
between the signatories ; the second bound the Company not to interfere 
in the territories held by the Amir; and the third bound the Dost to 
respect the territories of the Company, and “to be the friend of its friends 
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and the enemy of its enemies.” Ghulam Hyder Khan objected that the 
agreement was one-sided. To which John Lawrence replied that it was 
the Amir not the English who had enemies that were dreaded, and that 
if the English bound themselves as he did, it would mean continual inter- 
ference in Afghan affairs. Privately, Lawrence observed that the Afghans 
had set their hearts on Peshawar, but they saw it was useless to ask for it. 


In August 1855, the chief of the Kandahar sirdars died. His death’ 


precipitated a conflict among his heirs-and a rebellion in the province 
of Herat. Dost Muhammad proceeded to Kandahar to assert his sove- 
reignty, which he was able to do with relative ease. Yet in the beginning 
_ of 1856 Persia was threatening, and his brothers and nephews whose 
terditories he had appropriated were less than content. Individually they 
took up arms against the Dost. Aided by the mullahs, they used his 
agreement with the British to stir up the populace. Had not the Amir 
promised to be a friend of British friends and an enemy of British ene- 
mies? Was not Christ the friend of the British and Muhammad their 
enemy? ‘The Amir’s need for assistance reached a peak when the Persians 
laid siege to Heart. 

In January 1856, Dalhousie received a letter from the Dost announc- 
ing his possession of Kandahar and asking advice about Herat. To a 
friend Dalhousie confided, “This advice I am not empowered to give him 


—or.I should certainly bid him go in and win. In the meantime his’ 


possession of Candahar, extends our treaty over that province, and rendeds 
our frontier completely secure, under the cover of treaties, from the Snowy 
Mountains to the sea. When I say it renders our frontier secure, of course 
I only mean that it interposes a barrier between us and any aggression 
from beyond. The incursions of the wild hill tribes themselves are little 
affected by any treaty between greater powers.”!® By the close of the 
year Edwaddes was recommending that more active aid should be given 
the Amir in the light of Persia’s truculent attitude. 

The Crimean War had seen the Shah of Persia turn to Russia, and 
after the Peace of Paris in March 1856, Whitehall sent a note to Persia 
(July 11, 1856) intimating that an attack on Herat would be considered 
an attack on England. Both Canning, who had by this time succeeded 
Dalhousie, and Lawrence preferred a show of force on the Persian Gulf 


to a new Afghan treaty.” But Canning finally decided on talks with 
2 
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the Dost, and so Lawrence set out, as he said, “on a wild goose chase.” 
While he awaited the-Dost’s arrival, news came of the fall of Herat. 
Edwardes in his anxiety advocated the immediate dispatch of military 
force to Kabul and Kandahar. Lawrence was quick to put a damper on 
this suggestion. “I have thought over this question to the best of my 
ability frequently, and anxiously. I have read up all the information 
which I could procure ;” he wrote the Governor-General, “and have 
discussed the subject with some of the best officers in the army, at diffe- 
rent times. And the conclusion that has invariably been forced on my 
judgement is that it would be a fatal error for us to interfere actively in 
Central Asia.” Russia, he thought, could render Herat impregnable if 
she so desired! 

On the invitation of the British, the Amir personally came to Pesha- 
war. On the first day of 1857, the Afghan tents were pitched at the 
mouth of the Khyber, while the British set up camp on the plain of 
Jamrud. More than 7,000 British troops were assembled to impress the 
Afghans. On January 26th a second Afghan treaty was completed, this 
time signed by both Lawrence and Edwardes. Among other things it 
provided that a lakh of rupees (£10,000) per month should be paid by 
the Company-to the Dost as a military subsidy. British officers were to 
reside in Kandahar to keep the government of India informed. It was 
also stipulated that when peace was made between the British and Persian 
governments, the subsidy would end. And when the payments ended, 
the British officers would be withdrawn, leaving a vakil (native agent) at 
Kabul, while an Afghan observer would be stationed at Peshawar. Some 
suggested that the possession of Herat by an enemy would excite the 
Indians to try to overthrow the British raj. But Lawrence harked back 
to his experience at Delhi with its large Muslim population during the 
first siege of Herat in 1839 and he remembered no symptom of disloyalty. 

Throughout the turmoil of the Mutiny, the Dost remained faithful 
to his word. Edwardes saluted him: 

To the honour of Dost Mahommed Khan, let it be recorded 
that throughout the Sepoy War, under the greatest temptation from 
events and the constant taunts of the fanatical priests of Cabul, he 
remained true to the treaty, and abstained from raising the green 
flag of Islam and marching down on the Punjab. Had he done so, 
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_ ho man who was in India in those ddeadful days of September before 
John Nicholson stormied Delhi will for a moment doubt that the 
English would have been driven to their ships—towards them, rather, 
How many would. have reached them is another matter.” 


Certainly Edwardes’’ diplomacy helped to prevent an oe invasion 
during the great explosion. The Afghans liked Edwardes. . They were 
reported as saying, “Yes, yes; Nicholson was, undoubtedly a great man, 
but he wouldn’t have kept us all true to Government: He was so stern ; 
we feared him, but we didn’t love him. Edwardes compelled us to like 
him better thah any other Feringhee ; and see, sahib, what he has left 
to our children—pensions, jagirs/fiefs/, etc.”* It is true that Edwardes 
tended to.trust others regardless of color as a matter of principle. He 
looked on chronic suspicion as weakness.” 

The idealistic streak in Edwardes’ diplomacy stemmed from his 
Evangelical religious conviction. In addressing the Europeans of Peshawar 
on December 19th, 1853, when thé Christian mission was established, he 
expressed his feelings about the duties of Christians in India. The Lord’s 
purpose was not the spread of vernacular education, the reduction of taxes, 
the digging of canals—although all these were good objects. No, Christians 
were in India to spread the Word of Christ in their private capacity. Some 
progress had been made with the Hindus. Could not the English hope 
for more from the Afghans who were monotheists and even = a place 
for Christ i in their tradition?” 

In 1858, after two Afghan alliances, Russian intrigue, a Persian War, 
and an Indian revolt, Edwardes- had become convinced that the best 
British military position was on the Indian side of the passes. Afghanistan 
was too difficult to conquer, to hold, and to leave for military intervention 
to make sense. This was essentially Lawrence’s position, yet in personality 
the two men were so different they could never see eye to ve on 
Afghan relations. 

Michael Edwardes had it right when he observed, “Lawhence’s con- 
ception of a ‘close border’ was typical of the man. He was an adminis- 
trator, not a dreamer ; phlegmatic rather than a visionary. He took his 
_ views of strict neutrality, as he did most things, to their logical conclusion. 
He would support any faction in Afghanistan that appeared stable,, 
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but would help no one to achieve the throne.”® Herbert Edwardes was 
incapable of being uncharitable towards anyone. “John Lawrence’s blame 
is an ever-impending thunder-bolt,” he wrote, “but he is-a Jupiter-Tonans 
who never smiles upon his world.... He is emphatically a hard man 
in public matters, and so all one has to do is to love him in private and 
respect him in public.’” l 
Probably no specific formula of Afghan relations would have served 
British interests consistently through the long reign of Victoria, but in his 
diplomacy Edwardes made a unique contribution. He hoped to establish 
British influence in Afghanistan on the basis of mutual respect. Before 
the end of the reign his idealistic dream was to be shattered, but not 
until it had provided an immediate practical advantage, as the inviolate 
frontier during the Mutiny attests. When Edwardes died, not yet fifty, a 
memorial to him was set up in the Abbey near the monument of Warren 
Hastings. It was in a sense a monument to “the man on the spot.” 
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Lord Curzon and - Simla 


ORD Curzon came to India as Viceroy and Governor-General in the 
last days of December 1898. Arriving at Bombay on 30 December 
1898 Curzon was sworn in on 4 January 1899 in Calcutta and was com- 
fortably installed at Simla towards the end of March 1899. About 
Calcutta, Curzon’s opinion was that the period spent by the Government 
of India at Calcutta was insufficient for the many things that had to be 
done and could only be done there. The social and ceremonial functions 
at any rate consumed a great deal of time, although any expenditure, 
whether of time or means, seemed to hirn to be well repaid by the satis- 
faction and gratitude which they produced. A fatiguing but, according 
to Curzon, a pleasurable obligation in Calcutta was that of receiving the 
many persons, both Indian and European, who had the right to call. 
Much good was done by these private and informal conversations. Writ- 
ing to Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary of State for India, on 23 
March 1899, Curzon said that the Viceroy appeared to be fenced round 
by much too impenetrable a hedge of etiquette in this respect. Curzon 
saw no lack of dignity in according interviews to worthy and representative 
men. The conduct of the legislative business of the Government of India 
filled up a great deal of time, for practically everything of importance 
had to be done in Calcutta season, often at high pressure. 

Coming to Simla, the Viceroy found that the climate there was like 
that of an English autumn or early spring. At Simla Curzon seemed 
to feel that he was far from the rest of the world, including India, and 
he doubted that if he had the opportunity of fixing the summer capital 
of the Government whether he should have brought it up here. But 
the die was then cast. Curzon, however, was of the opinion that undoub- 
tedly in the clear, invigorating air, and in the comparative freedom from 
social and ceremonial toils, the Viceroy could undertake and push on 
work here which he could never do in the plains. Within a short time 
he began to admire the atmosphere of the place and remarked that 
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Simla was no longer a holiday resort of ‘an epicurean Viceroy and a 
pampered Government’. 

But five years of annual residence at Simla for the major part’ of 
the year brought about a change in the opinion of Curzon who wrote 
to the Secretary of State on 23 July 1903 that Simla in summer was 
inexpressively dull and monotonous: and after five years of it one was 
almost tempted at moments to commit suicide. Again on 5 August 1903 
he wrote that Simla was a centre of giddy frivolity and quoted Kipling, 
who wrote in 1878, “it is really the apotheosis of indescribable tedium”. 

An event which disturbed the life in Simla was the earthquake which 
violently shook the area, and the viceregal lodge, in particular, on 4 April 
1905. Lord Curzon was at that time away from Simla. He had not, in 
fact, yet arrived at Simla for the summer though he had left Calcutta. 
On his way to the summer hill resort, Curzon had halted at Pusa in 
Bihar to lay the foundation stone of the Agricultural Institute that was 
started there. In the mean time the news of the earthquake had reached 
London. ‘Not getting detailed information in the matter from Curzon, | 
Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of State, wrote to him on 17 April 1905 that 
they were all appalled by the accounts of the earthquake and were made 
the more uneasy that the Viceroy’s usual promptitude in telegraphing 
had not been so great as on most other subjects from which it was inferred 
that the interruption of communication between the viceregal lodge and 
Dharamsala, where the quake had made severe damages, must have been 
almost complete. The Secretary of State was much concerned to see in 
one of the London newspapers that a chimney actually fell in the Viceroy’s 
house at Simla and that Lady Curzon had narrowly escaped. Brodrick 
wrote that, whether it was actually true or not, they could not but feel 
anxious about Simla, where the houses were very insecurely rooted. He 
thought that they in London had heard: the worst of it, but until he 
got another telegram from Curzon they all would remain very anxious. 

A graphic description of the earthquake was given by the Viceroy 
in his letter dated 6 April 1905 to the Secretary of State when Curzon 
wrote that two days ago a serious earthquake spread over parts of the 
north of India and had caused considerable damage, notably in the 
Punjab. Many lives were lost in Lahore, the whole of Dharamsala— 
where the first Lord Elgin* died and was buried—was said to have been 
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wiped out, several Europeans having been killed. Musoorie and other 
places suffered severely ; while at Simla the viceregal lodge seemed to 
have borne the brunt of the attack. Curzon described the viceregal lodge 
as a very badly built house, the stone employed being friable and rotten, 
and work of building having been scamped in the most reprehensible 
way in order to allow Lord Dufferin to enter into occupation during his ` 
last summer. Curzon further wrote that they had looked forward since 
to the first earthquake to bring it down, unless indeed, it was destroyed 
by fire before this could take place. As it was, nearly the whole of the 
chimneys and the upper part of the house appeared to have fallen in and 
Lady Curzon was only saved by a- most fortunate accident from an 
awful death. A chimney weighing 20 tons broke through the roof of 
the room immediately over that in which she was sleeping. There its 
descent was arrested by a big double bed-stead immendiately over the 
place occupied by her bed in the room below. The bed-stead was crushed 
to powder. But it broke the fall and saved her life. There were similar 
escapes elsewhere. 

Again, on 13 April 1905, Curzon wrote to Broddick about the damages 
wrought by the earthquake. Though the loss of life had been great, it 
had, on the whole, been confined within a small area ; and the remarkable 
thing had been, not how much damage had been inflicted within the 
area, but how little outside it. Curzon thought that the Punjab Govern- 
ment showed some slackness in initial stages and the Lt.’ Governor, Sir 
Charles Rivaz, actually contemplated taking his leave that week and 
leaving things to themselves. Curzon had to tell him politely that the 
Viceroy thought that it was the Lt. Governor’s duty to remain for a 
little while and to visit the stricken localities without delay, and that if 
he were unable to do so the Viceroy would go there himself. The Lt. 
Governor immediately acted upon the hint which, according to Curzon, 
ought not to have been required, and started off for Dharamshala. The 
Viceroy had inaugurated an Indian Relief Fund and was inclined to think 
that this would suffice without the necessity of appealing to the Mansion 
House. Sir Charles Rivaz was to give the Viceroy an' opinion within a 
few hours or days after visiting the localities. 

Speaking of the damage to the viceregal lodge, Curzon wrote in the 
same letter that the house had suffered badly in the.earthquake, and only 
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an hour or two ago on that day (13 April 1905) there was another violent 
wrench, much more than a tremor, that set everything shaking again. 
All the principal rooms of the house had been condemned as unsafe and 
would have to be re-built. The Viceroy’s family and party were huddled 
together in a corner of the building. 

But unfortunately the incident of the earthquake at Simla, as some 
other incidents, aggravated the differences between Lord Curzon, on the 
one hand, and Lord Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief, and the British 
Government, on the other. Those were the days when the relations 
between Curzon and Kitchener were far from friendly, and Curzon thought 
that he was not getting from the British Government the support that 
was due to him. Simla, indeed, was not a very happy place to live in 
when the great controversy over the military administration question took 
place in 1905 between the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. Mr. E. J. 
Buck, the author of the informative and entertaining book, “Simla Past 
and Present”, who was then Reuter’s correspondent at Simla, remarked 
that social Simla was then divided into two great parties, and it was 
difficult ‘to belong to one without offending the other’. 

The appeal for fund for the relief of earthquake victims made by 
the Viceroy did not have much: success. On 24 May 1905, Mr. Brodrick, 
the Secretary of State for India, wrote to Cuzon I am afraid the earth- 
quake fund has got into a mess’. The Secretary of State had, indeed, 
heard from Sir Arthur Godley, the Permanent Under Secretary of State 
for India, that nothing which did not involve a great loss of English life 
` seemed to affect the British people much, and, in addition, unless the 
Mansion House was set in motion, the subscriptions were unusually very 
small. Curzon thought that the emergency could be met without appeal- 
ing to the Mansion House. But Brodrick wrote to say that unluckily 
not only the subscriptions were insignificant after they were determined 
to forego that class of appeal, but Kitchener’s Gurkha Fund came forward, 
and people at once began to transfer what they had given, as well as 
subscriptions which had not been given, to the Gurkhas. Lord Roberts, 
for example, who-had given £100 to the one fund wrote most strenuously 
to remove it to the other. It was too late to appeal to the Mansion House. 
Brodrick rather suggested that a full statement of the rival merits of the 
funds, not merely as regards numbers but as regards the sum required, 
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should be made for the guidance of the people. But the Secretary of 
State was inclined to leave the matter to the discretion of the Viceroy. 

Curzon, in fact, was unhappy at the response to his appeal -for the 
earthquake fund. It was at first liable to the interpretation that the poor 
response might partly be due to the delay on his part in making the appeal 
to the British public. Brodrick wrote to him on 18 May 1905 that there 
was no suggestion of negligence on the part of the Viceroy in reporting 
the details of the earthquake. But the people were getting a little anxious 
in England. Their excitement subsided only too rapidly when it came 
to subscribing. The fact was, as the Secretary of State wrote, that 
Kitchener’s Gurkha fund was much too attractive a substitute for the 
Viceroy’s general fund. 

Curzon was much anxious that for proper upkeep and maintenance 
of the summer capital of the Government of India at Simla, the place 
should be completely under the control of the Government of India, 
which was essential in his judgement for the future of Simla. As long 
as it continued to be the headquarters of the Punjab Government, the 
Government of India could not assume complete control. There lay the 
question in a nutshell. It seemed to Curzon almost inconceivable that 
any one who knew that place or facts of the case, should take any other 
opinion. That was the view that, according to Curzon, prevailed at Simla. 
There were plenty of people there who had an interest in the retention 
of the Punab Government on personal or social grounds, or because of 
investments on house property, but the moment it was considered as a 
business proposition, nobody, in the Viceroy’s opinion, could take any 
side but one. In his letter to the Secretary of State dated 24 March 1904, 
Curzon also made it clear that it would be one of the many questions that 
he should have the advantage of talking over with the Secretary of State 
during his coming visit to England. 

In his last letter dated 20 April 1904 written from Simla to the 
Secretary of State, prior to his departure for England at the end of his 
first period of office as Viceroy, Curzon stated clearly the case for the 
removal of the Punjab headquarters from Simla in summer. He wrote 
that, now that the railway had reached Simla, people were pouring into 
the place, and ‘that the annual congestion was once again upon Simla. 
Every body seemed to have come round tacitly to the conclusion that 
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strong action on the part of the Government of India was required and 
that the transfer of the local Government was indispensable. The Viceroy 
wrote further that whereas two years ago, when first it was mooted, the 
change was hotly contested and. would have pdoduced considerable resent- 
ment in some quarters, he believed that when it would actually be 
introduced, it was sure to be received with scarcely a murmur of dissent, 
and would be regarded even by its former opponents, just as the creation 
of the North-West-Frontier Province was, as an indispensable solution. 

But Curzon was soon to see that there was considerable opposition 
to his proposal among the members of the Council of the Secretary of 
State'in England. Writing to the Viceroy on 2 June 1905, Brodrick, the 
Secretary of State for India, said that he could not conceive how the 
great increase in population which was continually going on at Simla 
could be met.* He feared that the removal of the Punjab Government 
_ might ultimately turn out to be a drop in the ocean. 

On 7 July 1905, Sir Arther Godley, the Permanent Under Secretary 
of State for India, wrote to Curzon that the proposal for the removal of 
the. Punjab Government from Simla, and the creation of an ‘Indian 
Washington’ was likely to be met with opposition in the India Council, 
and the matter was one in which the Council could not be over ruled. 
Brodrick and Godley, the Viceroy was assured, were in hearty agreement 
with Curzon on this subject. But Godley stated frankly that he was less 
sanguine than he was a fortnight ago. On 14 July 1905, Godley informed 
the Viceroy that the draft for Curzon’s Simla scheme could not be passed 
in the Secretary of State's Council. He wrote that the Secretary of State 
himself.had done his best and presided himself over the deliberations of 
the Committee on the subject, but in vain. 

‘On the-same day Brodrick wrote to Curzon, as regards the movement 
of the Punjab Government from Simla, that he did not”know at the 
moment of writing what the decision of the Council would be. He had 
called a special meeting in order to try and deal with it before the Council 
next week, and he assured Curzon that he would espouse the cause to the 
best of his ability. There were, however, two views on the subject and 
the opposition to the proposal to shift the Punjab summer capital to 


" Dalhousie was very strong. l 
On 28 July Godley informed Curzon of the final position. He was 
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sorry to say that, as he foresaw, it had turned out to be impossible to get 
the Secretary of State’s Council agree to the Simla proposals. Once again 
he assured Curzon that the Secretary of State had done his best, but he 
had finally to give in. Godley’s own sympathies were entirely with Curzon 
and he was wondering if this incident would bring to Curzon’s mind the 
scheme, which he had sketched out last year, of a drastic measure for the 
reform of the Government of India Act.* 


ù l SUKUMAR BHATTACHARYA. 


* Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, March 
1862 to November 1863: died in India a was buried at Dharamsala, near Simla. 

* The population of Simla was 12305 (1881) ; 13960 (1891) ; 13360 (1901) enume- 
rated in February and March when it was at its lowest. At a municipal census 
taken in July 1904 the population within the munical fimits was Lieve ee 35,250 
(45,584 including ‘outside area). The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXII 
New Edition, 1908. 

* This article is based on the Curzon Papers, Microfilm copi i 
available at the National Archives of India, New Delhi. Ene oeerenne 
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More Gngravings of Old Calcutta 


HIS is an additional list of engravings, which has been put together 


with the help of Mildred Archer at the India Office Library, London. 


This list is complementary to the major list published in the last edition 
of Bengal Past & Present, of Jan.—July 1968—Vol. LXXXVII Part I 
Page 27. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(8) 


“Fort William in the Kingdom of Bengal, belonging to the East 
India Company of England”. Uncoloured (See 2 below). 


“A perspective View of Fort William in the Kingdom of Bengal 
belonging to the East India Company of England”. Uncoloured. 
(Both above undated, without name of engraver, but engraved 
for the Universal Magazine for I. Hinton, in Newgate Street-— 
Very early—probably 1720). 


“Fort William, Calcutta” Mezzotint—Engraving by Elisha Kirkall 
—1735 after Lambert & Scotts painting. 


“Fort William in the Kingdom of Bengal” Black & white engrav- 
ing by I. Van Ryne—1754. 


As above, but smaller, uncoloured. 


A coloured print published by James Gillray in Nov. 1792 shows 
Lord Cornwallis holding a reception in the Assembly Rooms 
at the Old Court House, and on the walls are 4 of Daniell’s 
“Views of Calcutta” (1786—1788). . 


“Calcutta from the Water Gate of Fort William” A coloured litho- 
graph from a drawing by William Princep (1819-1830). 


“St Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta—March 28—1845” Drawn by U. 
Clerihew, T. C. Dibden Litho. 
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(9) “Opening of the Tension Bridge at Ballee Khal on the river 
Hooghly, near Calcutta”. 
Lithograph by T. C. Dibden—Drawn by F. C. Goodwyne— 
February 14—1846. 


(10) “The Reception of the Sikh Guns at Calcutta—1847” Engraved 
by F. C. & G. C. Lewis from a painting by William Taylor. 


(11) “Presentation of the ‘colours by Lady Canning Oct 1857” Litho- 
graph: T. B. Black. 


MAURICE SHELLIM. 


{ 


“The Waterfall At Papanassun’’ By Thomas 
Daniell. R.A., Some Notes on the Different 
Hersions of the Subject 


The waterfall at Papanassum is on the Tambraparni river, in Tinne- 
velley District of the province of Madras, and less than 100 miles from 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of India. It is 6 miles from 
Ambasamudram, and 29 miles from Palamcottah. It lies west of Tinne- 
velley town, at the foot of the Western Ghats. 


The height of the waterfall is only 80 feet, but the body of water is 
very great. This magnificent cataract is held in great veneration by 
Hindus, and is visited by innumerable devotees. 

Papa means sin, and nasam means removal. Devout Hindus immerse 
themselves in the river below the cataract to cleanse themselves of sins. 
The fish here are fed by the Brahmins, and actually come up for food 
when called. 

By the side of the waterfall is a rock covered with a bas-relief, before 
which pilgrims prostrate themselves. This carving is shown prominently 
in some of the pictures. 

Thomas & William Daniell visited Papanassum on August Ist and 
2nd 1792, during their tour of South India. They may have remained 
there longer, but two sketches certainly carry those dates (see below). 
William Daniell’s journal, as published in Walker’s Quarterly (1932, 
Nos. 35/36) unfortunately ceased on July 4th 1792. 

There seem to be eight versions of this‘subject, all by Thomas 
Daniell—three oils, one watercolour, two engravings and two pencil and 
wash sketches. 


J. “Distant View of Papanassum, Madras”, inscribed and dated August 
Ist 1792, Pencil & wash 19” x 264”. In the possession of the P & O 
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Steam Navigation Co. Shown at the “Daniells in India” Exhibition, 
Comnionwealth Institute, London from 26.8.60 to 25.9.60, arranged . 
by Mildred Archer. 


* “Waterfall at Papanassum, Madras’ ind. August 1792. Inscribed 


with date. Pencil & wash 16” x22”. 

Shown at the “Daniells in India” Exhibition, Commonwealth Insti- 
tute. It was also shown at the Daniell Exhibition arranged by 
Mildred Archer for the Smithsonian Travelling Exhibition Service, 
Washington, D.C., in November, 1962. . 

This sketch is now owned by the P & O Steam Navigation Co., and 


. -iş the original sketch for the aquatint in Oriental Scenery Part IV 


No, 2 and the Oriental Annual of 1834 Page 62 (see below). 


. An oil 44 ft. x 34 ft—“The Waterfall at Papanassum”. 


This was part of the George Lyell collection of 10 Daniell oils, pre- 
sented to the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, in 1932 by Mrs. George 
Lyell after the death of her husband, who was the head of Macneill 
& Co., Calcutta. This picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1800 (R. A. Cat. No. 17). See Bengal Past & Present—Vol. 34 
P. 65 & Vol. 35 P. 182 (See below). T 


An oil 34 ft. x24 ft. from the Warren Hastings collection-purchased 
by the Kingham Hill Trust and sold at Sothebys in 1968 to Frank 
T. Sabin and finally sold to Dr. Maurice A. Shellim in June 1968. 
This picture had been at Daylesford House, the house of Warren 
Hastings, until acquired by the Kingham Hill Trust. 


. Aquatint from Oriental sani o September 1797— 


Part II No. 7. 


. An oi 6 ft.x5 ft. “The Waterfall at Papanassum in Tinnevelley 


District, Madras”, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1812. (R. A. 
Cat. No, 221). It was sold to Lyell (not to be confused with George 
Lyell) from whom it was acquired by the Burdwan family. Now 
is in possession of the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan. 

A. watercolour 183” x 244”. Now in the possession of the British 
Museum. (a reproduction’ is published in Sutton’s book on the 
Daniells—Page 44, and the size is given in the list of illustrations). 


. Engraving for the Oriental Annual of 1834, p. 62. 
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The works above can be divided into two groups (1) A distant view 
of the Waterfall and (2) A close view. Item 1, 6 & 7 belong in the first 
` group. 
; “The Waterfall at Papanassum” appeared as two ‘sketches in the 

Walker Gallery collection of 1931 (Nos. 89 & 115) and once in Stevens 

& Brown collection of 1951 (S & B No. 83 dated 2nd August 1792—see 
Thomas Sutton “The Daniells” p. 77). It is possible that the two sketches 
mentioned in the list above (1 & 2) were acquired from these collections. 

The George Lyell oil (No. 3) now in the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta 
came into its possession as follows. (Extract from Bengal Past & Present 
Vol. XXXIV p. 65). 

“MRS. GEORGE LYELL, -the widow of a former head of the great 
Calcutta firm of Macneill and Company, has intimated her intention of 
bequeathing to the Victoria Memorial Hall her husband’s valuable collec- 
tion of paintings, engravings, and books relating to India: and the trustees 
have accepted the offer. Included in the bequest are the following ten 
oil-paintings by Thomas and William Daniell, of whose art Mr. Lyell 
was a ga admirer: 

The F alls of Courtallum in the Tinnevelley district, by Thomas 

Daniell, ‘exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1798, and reproduced 

as No. 3 in the fourth series of Oriental Scenery. 

2. The Falls of Papanassum in the same district: by Thomas Daniell, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1800. 

3, The European F actories at Canton: by William Daniell, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1806, and reproduced m’A Picturesque 
Voyage to India by Way of China. 

4. A view of Najibabad in Rohilkhand: by William Daniell, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1328, and engraved by J. H. Kernot for the 
Oriental Annual of 1835: 

5. “Hindoo Females on the Banks of the Ganges”: by William Daniell, 

- exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1827, and engraved by W. D. 

Taylor for the Oriental Annual of 1834. 

6. The Taj Mahal at Agra, viewed from the opposite side of the river 
Jumna, by William Daniell, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1829 

` and engraved by J. Lee for the Oriental Annual of 1834, 
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7. A smaller picture of the same: without figures in the foreground. 
8. The Banyan Tree: by William Daniell, exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1833 and engraved by G. Hollis for the Oriental Annual 

of 1834. 

9, The Jumma Musjid at Delhi: by William Daniell. 
10. A portrait group of three officers, with the Rock of Trichinopoly in 
the background: by Wiliam Daniell. 

There are two other oil-paintings: a copy of Home’s portrait of the 
two Daniells which hangs in the rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and a view by Solvyns (1793) of the residence at Barrypore, near Calcutta, 
of Richard Goodlad, (writer 1771) salt agent for the twenty four per- 
gunahs”. 

(Extract Bengal Past & Present Vol. XXXV p. 182). “An interesting 
history attaches the ten paintings by Thomas and William Daniell which 
Mrs. George Lyell has intimated her intention of bequeathing to the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, and of which an account was very recently given 
in BENGAL Past & Present (Vol. XXXIV p. 65). These pictures were 
once the property of George Nesbitt Thompson, the private secretary 
and lifelong friend of Warren Hastings: and were purchased in 1908 or 
1909 by the late Mr. George Lyell from Colonel Cecil du Pre Powney, of 
Brambridge Hall, Winchester. Colonel Powney’s father Edward Penton 
Thompson (1803-1890) who assumed the surname of Powney in 1876 upon 
succeeding to the estates of his uncle, the Rev. Henry Powney, was one 
of the sons of George Nesbitt Thompson and a member of the Madras 
Civil Service from 1822 to 1852”. 

W. G. Archer, Professor Emeritus, Victoria & Albert Museum, Indian 
Section, was of the opinion that my oil (No. 4 on the list) is in a style 
identical with that of the oil “Fort St. George” which was sold at the 
same time as my oil at Sothebys to Frank T. Sabin in 1968. Both came 
from the Warren Hastings collection, and were put up for sale by the 
Kingham Hill Trust. 

We can infer that the two were acquired by Warren Hastings at the 
same time and for the same reason, as he had a habit of collecting paint- 
ings of private and pleasing associations, and he had been posted in 
Madras Presidency. 
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Bill Archer thought that mine (No. 4) and the “Fort St. George” were 
early, and painted in India. He first said this when we both believed 
that mine was shown at the Royal Academy i in 1800. Later we discovered 
that it was the oil in the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta (No. 3) which 
had been shown at the R. A. in 1800. (see Bengal Past & Present Vol. 
XXXIV, p. 182 and Walker’s Quarterly 1932 Nos. 35 & 36—A ppendix, 
Royal Academy list). 

The date of-the Fort St. George oil could be between 1792 and 1794 
because in it the church has no spire. We know that a spire was added 
in 1795 and was included in the version done by William Daniell in 1833. 
The Daniells were in South India until August 1793, and many of their 
paintings were sold at the Madras lottery i in February 1793. The likeliest 
dates for both, assuming they were contemporary, therefore are sometime 
between August 1792, when Thomas. did the two dated sketches, and 
February 1793 when the Madras lottery took place. 

The. Madras Courier of Dec. 20th & 27th, 1792 carried announce- 
ments of the sale of the Madras lottery.of-February 1793. Some of the 
paintings offered were listed by name. I have been unable to see these 
copies of the Madras Courier yet, but shall do so at the India Office Lib- 
rary in London_at the first opportunity. It is pretty certain however that 
neither the waterfall at Papanassum (No. 4) nor the version of Fort St. 
George’ were listed there. Sutton’s book does not mention them in con- 
nection with the lottery, although he mentions many others. It is pos- 
sible therefore, that they were completed after the announcements and 
before the lottery. 

My picture (No. 4) is the smallest of the three oils of the Waterfall 
of Papanassum (3} ft. x24 ft.) smaller than the George Lyell (No. 3) at 
the Victoria Memorial—44 ft. x 33 ft. and very much smaller than the 
‘Burdwan (No. 6) 6 ft.x5 ft. It is logical that the smallest (No. 4) was 
painted 1 in India after the 2nd August, 1792 and before early 1793 because 
itis simpler to paint on a small canvas rather than a larger one, when 
living rough. We also know that this picture is in the style of the Fort 
St. George oil without the spire, and the latter must have been painted 
before 1795 when the new spire was added. 

Certain it is that there was no spire in the version of the engraving 
in Oriental Scenery, Vol. 2 No. 7 which was engraved in England in 
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September 1797 ; nor in the reduced edition of Oriental Scenery published 
in 1812. William may have-heard about the spire later or saw a sketch 
of it, and therefore included it in his oil of 1833. 

Warren Hastings was ‘succeeded by Lord Cornwallis in 1786 and 
left India after that. He might, however, have acquired these two pic- 
tures through an agent in India, possibly at the Madras lottery.in Feb- 
ruary 1793, or he may have acquired them from the original purchaser 
who had brought them to England sometime later. 

The Lyell “Waterfall” (No. 3) was almost certainly commissioned 
by Warren Hastings’ secretary and lifelong friend, George Nesbitt Thomp- 
son, who must have seen the original version (No. 4) at Daylestord House, 
the home of Warren Hastings. Thomas Daniell then took the oppor- 
tunity of painting a larger picture and exhibiting it first at the Royal © 
Academy in the year 1800. 

The third oil of this subject is a distant view of the waterfall shown 
at the Royal Academy in 1812, (No. 6). I expect it was done because 
of the popularity of the subject. It then found its way into the possession 
of the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan, where it still is, in Calcutta. 


~ 


MAURICE SHELLIM. 


The Secret Committe of the Gust India 
' Company, 1853-1858 


Fai 


PROFESSOR C. H. Philips’s article in the Bulletin of the School of 

Oriental and African Studies! incorporates the latest researches on 
the origins’ and history of the East India Company’s Secret Committee. 
However, although’ he brings his story down to 1858,—the year 
of the abolition of the Company as the governing power of India,—his 
treatment of the years after 1834 is in mere outlines and, moreover, some 
of his views on this period need revision in the light of a close look at the 
original records. The present article fills in gaps in our knowledge by 
making a detailed and critical survey of the Secret Committee’s working 
between 1853 and 1858. 

It was in 1784 that Pitt? established the Secret Committee on a 
statutory basis to transmit the India Board’s secret despatches to India. 
The Board, representing the British Cabinet, was empowered to use the 
Committee not merely in relation to affairs of war or peace in India, but 
also for negotiating or treating with Indian States or Princes, provided 
these matters required secrecy.‘ The phrase ‘treating’ is very wide in 
scope, and the Board’s President might accordingly employ the Committee 
extensively by interpreting the term to cover all aspects of relations with 
Indian States and then arguing that a particular question under this head 
required secrecy. Thus, Pitt’s Act, which was re-enacted in 1813 and 
1833, legally enabled the India Board to initiate policy on all political 
matters concerning India on the plea of secrecy, setting aside the 
Company’s Court of Directors altogether and thus the machinery of 
‘Previous Communications’ and ‘Drafts’. 

Actually, however, it will appear from a detailed scrutiny of the years 
1853-58 that, during this period, the Board hardly utilised the Secret 
Committee provisions of Pitt’s Act to usurp the Directors’ initiative’ on 
policy-making regarding political matters, and the ‘Mutiny’ crisis alone 
occasioned a few unconstitutional uses of the Committee by the Indian 
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Board. This limited use of the Secret Committee machinery arose out 
of the Board’s appreciation of the Indian knowledge and experience of 
the Company’s Directors. As a result of this same factor, although during 
1853-58 the Secret Committee duly performed its constitutional role of a 
mere transmitting agent of the Board’s secret despatches to India, the 
Committee (comprising as they did the Chairman, Deputy Chairman and 
the seniormost Director of the Court) were sometimes consulted infor- 
mally regarding decision-making quite beyond the constitutional provi- 
sions. However, it is incorrect to say that “down to 1858 the Secret Com- 
mittee’s members continued to record dissents to the Board’s orders 
when ver they thought proper’. As a matter of fact, the Committee, till 
the very end, merely sent despatches emanating from the Board with no 
power to alter or even protest. . 

In the 1840’s, Tucker’ contended that Parliament did not design the 
Committee to do the mere mechanical work of attesting despatches ; there- 
fore, it should advise the Board in secret matters and publicly protest 
against unconstitutional despatches, since this would be consonant with 
its responsibility to the Directors.’ Tucker’s efforts bore no fruit, since 
Hobhouse’ wished to allow only ‘private hints’ from the Committee. On 
the eve of the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1853, the Parliamentary - 
Inquiry Committees received evidence in favour of entrusting the Secret 
Committee with power of dissent when necessary.’ Accordingly, the 
first draft India Bill empowered the Committee to record dissent which 
might be called for by Parliament after a certain period." However, the 
Secret Committee provisions found no place in the revised draft’ and in 
Wood's" final India Bill. So at a Special meeting of the Company’s Court 
of Proprietors on 22 June, Shepherd complained that the Secret Com- 
mittee had no power of remonstrance."* Shortly afterwards, Mangles” 
dissented from the Directors’ decision not to urge ‘the Government to 
l empower the Committee to advise the Board. Such power of remonstr- 
ance, he thought, would save the Directors much ‘obloquy’ over expendi- 
ture on ‘barren’ military operations instead of on material and intellec- 
tual improvement, and impose a moral check on the Board’s ‘precipitate’ 
exercise of paramount power without prejudicing efficiency."® After the 
Commons had foiled an amendment empowering the Secret Committee 
to record written.protests,"® Holt Mackenzie” argued in the Court of Pro- 
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prietors that the Committee should advise the Board in secret matters 
and he advocated the postponement of legislation tll after mature consi- 
deration. Mackenzie’s speech sparked off inconclusive debates on a motion 
protesting against denial to the Committee of any right to advise Crown 
Ministers in secret matters which meant removing checks on the Board’s 
power.”” The Government paid no heed to the Gompany’s deliberations 
so that the Committee remained bereft of advisory, remonstrating or 
dissenting powers down to 1858. 

` Wood, who held the office of the Board’s President for more than 
two years, used the Secret Committee only ı in respect of three issues ; and 
he kept to the letter of the law by treating them as mere transmitters 
of his policy in the formation of which the Committee members had had 
no part to play. This is evident from the fact that, while Wood’s private 
letters to Dalhousie” formulate policy and are invariably followed by 
official Secret Committee despatches on identical lines, the Chairman’s 
letters to the Governor-General? avoid any reference to secret matters. 

The first problem Wood handled through the Committee machinery 
was an ‘war’ issue. The Second Burmese War had just ended, with the 
British in an uneasy occupation of Pegu and confronted with the twin 
problems of defining the northern border of their new acquisition and of 
securing a formal treaty from the Burmese, who had so far proved too 
obstinate. Wood, both privately and officially through 1 the Committee,” 
recommended strengthening the British hold over Pegu and effectually 
_ defending the frontier, which would render easier offerrsive measures 
should they be found ultimately necessary ; while it was hoped that the 
annexation of the Burmese sea-coast, the command of their rivers, and 
apparently of their principal food supply, might bring about a treaty. 
Accordingly, ‘the task of consolidation went steadily forward and Pegu 
was completely cleared of Burmese troops. 5 As regards boundary, 
Dalhousie decided to accept one near Prome.“ Wood and the Secret 
Committee were quite content with a line north of Prome, abandoning 
Meaday and its teak forests, if that would lead to an immediate Treaty, 
“a more satisfactory conclusion of war than even the most peaceable 
occupation” Such a course would wholly meet the Government’s original 
demands, reparation for the past and security for the future. If Pegu were 
simply retained without a Treaty, petty border aggressions might cause 
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extensive war. In case, however, no Treaty could be signed, Dalhousie 
was left with discretion on what decision to take.” Ultimately, the 
Burmese refused to sign away any territory by a Treaty, the British 
returned to Meaday, and Dalhousie could report the end of war not by a 
Treaty but by an arrangement “which was every bit as good a settlement 
as the best treaty was to him”. In a letter, without alluding to a treaty, 
the Burmese King asked for peace, and requested renewal of trade.” 
Wood sent official approval through the Committee, but commented 
privately that they should have been little better off if they had got a 
treaty ;* his private recommendation of a ‘little gentle violence’ to exact 
a formal treaty arrived in India perhaps too late to be of any avail. 

The second issue Wood tackled through the Secret Committee con- 
cerned the treatment of Bahawalpur, an Indian State, where the eldest 
brother had rebelled against his younger brother, Nawab Sadat Yar Khan. 
Local Punjab officers cried out for armed interference, but Dalhousie 
withstood them, because interference was not called for by Treaty obliga- 
tions, no danger threatened the transquillity of British India, and the 
people had a perfect right to choose their ruler.” Dalhousie recognised 
the latter relinquishing all title to the musnud.** Wood approved of these 
acts of non-interference and recognition, both privately and officially 
through the Committee. . | 

Finally, Wood employed the Committee in relation to the Anglo- . 
Afghan negotiations, which culminated in the Treaty of 30 March 1855. 
‘Russia’s hostile moves in Central Asia® and Persia’s covetousness of Herat* 
(the gate to India) suggested to Wood the advisability of being “good 
friends’ with Afghanistan, which was bitter with the memories of 
Auckland’s® 183942 venture. He reasoned that no Power could approach 
India except with Afghan concurrence. and if Afghanistan and Britain 
agreed to resist, “all Russia, Turkey, Persia and-half Europe besides” could 
not enter India. A friendly Afghanistan might, moreover, contribute to 
a peaceable disposition of the border tribes. Good understanding with 
Kabul was to be effected not by ceding Peshawar and the right bank of 
the Indus but by reassuring Afghanistan against any apprehension of 
invasion from the British, and by fostering trade through the upper Indus 
provinces, which was “the greatest cement for natural frendly intercourse”. 
Wood was “no great friend” to treaty stipulations “unless of the most 
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general character” and “trusted to mutual benefits of trade more than to 
any engagements’. Chairman Ellice,” the Secret Committee’s top 
member, merely had knowledge of Wood’s policy and expressed no objec- 
tion to the latter’s ‘fancies’ provided -they were left to Dalhousie’s dis- 
cretion.* Replying to Wood’s suggestion, Dalhousie said that there was 
already a large trade with Kabul and nothing more could be done to 
promote it. With the memories of “unprovoked British inroads on their 
territory and affairs”, the Afghans could not be befriended “for genera- 
tions to come” and were very likely to be stirred into anti-British actions 
by Russian intrigue. The independent border tribes, if disposed to be 
turbulent, could not be kept quiet by a friendly Kabul.” Wood again 
wanted it to be impressed on the Afghans that they had nothing to fear 
from the British if friendly, and might benefit from commercial inter- 
course.” Dalhousie replied that, in the face of Persia’s late threats to 
Herat and alleged advances into Makran and Russia viewing India as 
her “great object ultimately”, monetary aid must be promised in case of 
aggression, while retaining exclusive power of terminating when, how and 
to what extent the promised aid should be given. This was not going 
beyond existing commitments regarding Herat“ and “50 lakhs spent in 
Afghanistan would save 5 crores-in India”. Wood, while desirous of 
promoting better understanding with Kabul, was disinclined to be 
“hampered with a Treaty”, unless it was found absolutely necessary.“ 
Dalhousie said that mere assurances against British designs on Afghani- 
stan were “wholly useless and superfluous”, and asked why Wood had 
urged closer relations with the Afghans if he did not contemplate a 
treaty, the only way of effecting it.“ 

At last, Wood authorised Dalhousie, both privately and through the 
Secret Committee, to conclude a defensive Treaty with the Afghans, if 
considered desirable for the renewal of friendly relations, which would 
constitute Afghanistan as a barrier against Russian encroachment and 
ensure tranquillity of the Border districts.® When Dalhousie accordingly 
went forward with negotiations, the Committee again urged “special care” 
to make it defensive, if it were to be “something more than a simple 
Treaty of Friendship”.* Ulmmately, the Treaty as concluded” did not 
envisage aid to Kabul even for defence, and this limited scope might 
have been dictated by the Committee’s ideas. Art. I provided for perpe- 
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tual peace and friendship between the Company and Afghanistan. Besides 
mutual non-interference and respect for each other’s territories, Afghani- 
stan was to be the friend of the friends and enemy of the enemies of the 
Company (Art. IN). Wood congratulated Dalhousie on the Treaty, which 
had accomplished “all he expected”.® While offering “hearty congratu- 
lations”; the Committee trusted there would result all the expected advan- 
tages to India’s western frontier.” 

Sniith,®! while blessed with a fairly long tenure of three years, was 
equally sparing in his use of the Committee,—which was limited to only 
two occasions in normal times. This was only to be expected of a Presi- 
dent who lacked Wood’s political standing nor could match the latter’s 
easy mastery of Indian knowledge. The first occasion concerned the 
treatment of Kashmir,” an Indian State, where strife and dissensions had 
taken place between Maharaja Golab Singh (allied to the British) and 
his feudatory Jawahir. When Dalhousie, on his own, discouraged Jawahir 
from carrying on machinations against his sovereign from British India,” 
Smith sanctioned this policy of non-interference through the Secret 
Committee.™ 

Another instance of Smith’s use of the Committee was the Persian 
‘War’ (1856-7) issue which, because it involved the larger interest of 
British diplomacy, became very nearly a cabinet concern. With Persia 
attacking Herat and threatening to advance upon Kandahar, Smith in- 
structed Elphinstone” to be prepared to act towards Karrak” and was 
even willing to embark upon an extensive war for the sake of Herat’s 
independence which the British stood pledged to maintain.* Accordingly, 
the Committee, following a Cabinet meeting, asked Canning” to assist _ 
the Afghans with 2000 muskets and send a mission of the Company’s 
army officers to Afghanistan to aid the Heratees in repelling Persian 
aggression.” Soon another Committee despatch followed, urging imme- 
diate preparation of an expedition sufficiently powerful to occupy Karrak 
and Bushire. Smith thought that the despatch of “officers and muskets” 
to Amir Dost Muhammad, with news of an expedition to the Persian 
Gulf, would bring the Shah to his senses “without drawing blood”. So 
Canning sent 400 muskets and 5 lakhs for the relief of Herat, but was 
‘strongly’ opposed to despatching English officers to Herat which involved 
‘enormous risk’ and ‘very small chance of benefit’, and refrained from 
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the step.” While thus flouting the Committee, Canning made ready for 
an expedition against Karrak and Bushire,* and sent one on receipt of 
~ another Committee despatch urging prompt action, Later, with a view 
to bringing greater pressure to bear upon Persia, the Committee directed 
that the scope of the Persian Gulf operations be extended to cover occupa- 
tion of Shuster and Mohammerah and threats against Shiraz and Ispahan.” 
Anyway, with the fall of Karrak, Bushire and Mohammerah (December 
1856, March 1857), Persia promised to evacuate Herat under the Treaty 
of Paris (4 March 1857).” However, true to its. constitutional position, 
the Committee was not consulted by the Cabinet on the making of the 
Paris Treaty. This is evident from the fact that, contrary to Chairman 
Sykes’s® views, the Treaty contained no British pledge to respect Herat’s 
independence.” 

_ Nevertheless, it is instructive to note that, unlike Wood, Smith did 
discuss with the Committee three problems related to the Persian War, 
even though it was a joint concern of the India Board and of the Foreign 
Office. This was because,-while Smith had none of Wood’s political 
position or grasp of knowledge regarding India, his colleagues in the Secret 
Committee could boast of an expert understanding on the problems of 
the East. First, Smith accepted Sykes’s advice on the policy of centring 
“in one person military ahd political powers for conduct of the Persian 
expedition.” On the advisability of occupying Mohammerah, the 
Government did consult the Committee ; unfortunately, however, the 
latter refrained from expressing any decisive opinion on the most expe- 
dient course to adopt’! Smith also repeatedly invited Sykes’s view on the 
issue of despatching officers to Herat, but paid no heed to it when Sykes 
thought it ‘unnecessary’ to send the officers at all, ‘deprecated’ any British 
military movement in Afghanistan as involving ‘lavish’ expenditure and 
‘possibly disasters’, and considered threats of war sane Persia to be 
enough to make her withdraw from Herat.” 

It was the ‘Mutiny’ crisis which prompted Smith to use the Com- 
mittee machinery on a few other occasions. The first concerned ‘ nego- 
tiations’ with Nepal whose proffered military help Canning initially refused 
to accept during the mutiny.” Later, Smith sent through the Committee 
his approval of Capning’s decision.” 

While this was a taken within the law, there were two instances of 
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Smith’s unconstitutional use. of the Committee during the mutiny. First, 
on the Aligarh outbreak and revolt of the Gwalior cavalry, Colvin’ issued 
a Proclamation (25 May 1857) offering pardon to Sepoys who surrendered, 
excepting those guilty of heinous crimes against private persons.” Canning 
cancelled Colvin’s ‘shameful’ Proclamation as a confession of ‘weakness, 
and issued one (29 May 1857) pardoning those Sepoys belonging to regi- 
ments which had merely deserted their posts.” Smith applauded Canning 
privately for having acted ‘excellently’ in the. ‘unfortunate’ question and 
sent his official approbation of the Governor-General’ Canning’s instruc- 
tions through the Committee.”* Secondly, during the initial-stages of the 
mutiny, Smith and Mangles felt scared by the ‘mischievous’ possibility 
of European adventurers proceeding to ‘fish’ in India’ 8 ‘troubled waters 
and take command of the Sepoys.” Accordingly, Smith enjoined through 
the Committee ‘vigilant and summary’ measures to prevent any foreign 
subject from penetrating into the interior of India, whereupon Canning 
took surveillance measures.® In both cases, Smith, although technically 
at flaw as regards his use of the Committee (and for this the mutiny crisis 
was surely responsible), had at least communicated with, Chairman 
Mangles, the Committee’s seniormost member, who had similar- views on 
these questions.” Such informal consultations with the Secret Committee, 
which the constitution did not necessitate, were quite in line with Smith’s — 
treatment of the Committee in respect of certain issues of the Persian 
War and contrasted with Wood’s and Ellenborough’s® record in this 
regard, 
Compared to Wood: and Smith, Ellenborough employed the Cont 
mittee rather frequently during his brief tenure of barely three months ; 
and this recalls to:mind his similarly extensive use of the Committee 
during 1828-30 with a view to rendering the Board an initiator of policy. 
While he combined his natural aversion for the Directors’ with great 
ability and a first-hand knowledge of India, Ellenborough could, perhaps 
justifiably, point to the necessities of prompt decision incidental to an 
extraordinary situation, in support of his actions. 

First, Ellenborough utilised the Committee to record his appreciation 
of the ‘great’ services rendered by the Nepalese in an hour’ of ‘utmost 
need of the British rule in India. It was the widespread outbreak 
in Oudh which had led Canning ‘reluctantly’ to obtain Nepalese 
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military help (July 1857) without reference home.* The fruits justified 
the alliance. Nepal’s first relief force protected Azimgarh, Jaunpur and 
Benaras, while Prime Minister Jung Bahadur himself recovered Gorakh- 
pur and materially assisted in capturing Lucknow.” To reward these 
meritorious services, Ellenborough recommended, through the Committee, 
prompt restoration to Jung Bahadur of district intervening between Nepal 
and Oudh, which were a legitimate object of Nepalese ambition but 
‘unimportant’ to British India.® j 
Secondly, with the surrender of Delhi to the British forces in Sep- 
tember 1857, Smith wanted to purge the city of every vestige of Muslim 
reigu and Mangles considered entire demolition ‘absolutely necessary’ for 
the future stability of British India. Canning, however, wished to leave 
untouched the religious buildings, but obliterate the recollections of 
Muslim royalty by destroying the Walls and the Palace, except the beauti- 
ful Dewan-i-Khas which, left standing alone among the ruins, would 
- ‘point the moral.” Ellenborough strongly -opposed demolition of the 
great public buildings.” He suggested, through the Committee, that 
Canning should receive the Rajput Princes at the Palace and this would 
‘effectually dissipate’ any remaining Muslim illusions. F urther, he opposed 
total destruction of the fortifications, as Delhi had a military importance 
quite independent of the amount of its population or its former fame as 
the seat of the empire.” | 
While both these broadly concerned ‘treating’ with Indian States and 
Princes and may thus be considered legitimate uses of the Committee, 
there was one instance of Elenborough’s unconstitutional employment of 
the machinery. With the fall of Lucknow, Canning issued a Proclama- 
tion outlining his policy towards the Oudh rebels.” Excepting six speci- 
fied persons* who would be rewarded for their steadfast allegiance by 
grant of sole hereditary proprietorship of lands they held in 1856 with 
moderate assessments, and others in whose favour like claims might be 
established, the proprietary right in Oudh was declared confiscated to the 
British Government. Life and honour were promised to those talukdars 
and their followers who made immediate submission, provided their hands 
were not blood-stained. Restitution of their former rights would be the 
reward for promptly coming forward. The Proclamation made no men- 
tion of the Sepoys who, it was thought, would cease to be ‘formidable’ as 
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soon as the landholders came in.” Canning through it spoke the language _ 
of ‘power and authority’, while intending to do justice to all who sought 
it by returning to peaceable courses.” 

Anticipating the surrender of ‘Lucknow, Ellenborough utilised the 
Commuittee machinery to instruct Canning not to treat the people of Oudh 
as rebels or mutineers but as conquered, in awarding punishment. Except 
for unforgivable crimes, he said, amnesty should follow and be preceded 
by disarming.” When the Oudh Proclamation reached England, Ellen- 
borough was not shown Canning’s letter to Smith,” in which the Gover- 
nor-General had expressed his hope of sending an explanatory despatch 
in defence of his measure. Ellenborough wondered why, instead of a 
general policy of clemency with few exceptions, Canning had adopted 
Just the reverse policy ; so he made haste to advise the Governor-General 
through the Committee. The Secret despatch recounted the wrongs done 
to the people of Oudh, characterized their hostility as a ‘legitimate’ war’ 
and desired Canning to mitigate the ‘stringent severity of the ‘confiscation 
decree’ in the interests of restoring peace.” The publication of this des- 
patch (8 May 1858) and of Canning’s Oudh Proclamation (6 May) raised 
debates in Parliament the Lords questioned the publication, the Commons 
attacked also the despatch’ s tenor. The censure motion on the Govern- 
ment’s conduct failed, but cost Ellenborough his office. Replying to the 
Secret Committee, Canning made clear his awareness of the distinctiveness 
of Oudh ; this explained his renunciation of harsher penalties in favour 
of confiscation." Eventually, most of the Oudh talukdars were amnestied 
and given back lands." Essentially, Canning’s ‘prospective’ intentions 
regarding the treatment of the chiefs and inhabitants of Oudh ‘very much’ 
accorded with Ellenborough’s ideas. All the furore resulted from Ellen- 
borough’s indiscretion’ in unconstitutionally using the Committee (Oudh, 
being a British province, lay outside the Secret Commiittee’s domain) and 
in sending the despatch in ignorance of Canning’s intention to cleanse 
the Aiea Stable as a pone to the restoration of the talukdari 
system.’ 

The above survey of the Secret Committee’ S working between 1853 
and 1858 suggests a few conclusions. First, the India Board used the 
Committee much less frequently than the law would have warranted, in 

deference to the Indian knowledge and experience of the Company’s Direc- , 
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tors (See Wood’s handling of the Tehri, Karauli, Chhatarpur, Nagpur, 
Jhansi and the Kalat Treaty questions, and Smith’s dealing with the 
Oudh, Ajaigarh, and the Carnatic and Tanjore titular sovereignty issues, 
. through the Double Government mechanism of the Court of Directors 
and the India Board)! Secondly, both the Board’s use of the Committee 
in normal circumstances and the manner of the use varied with the per- 
sonality of the respective Presidents. However, while a relatively weak | 
President like Smith occasionally consulted the Secret Committee quite 
beyond the legal provisions, there was no question of the Committee 
recording dissents to the Board’s orders. 


" PRASHANTO KUMAR CHATTERJEE, 


1 “The Secret Committee of the East India Company”, SOAS Bulletin (London), 
Vol. X (1939-42). The subject is also touched upon to some extent in Prof. Philips’s 
The East India Company 1784-1834’, Manchester 1961, Ch. I. 

2 Peter Auber (Analysis of the constitution of the East India Company, London, 
1826, pp. 188-9) traced the Secret Committee to 1748 when it became difficult to 
assien to any of the standing committees the work of political interference with 
Indian Company, London, 1826, pp. 188-9) traced the Secret Committee to 1748 
when it became difficult to assign to any of the standing committees the work of 
political interference with Indian Princes. Philips (East India Company, op. cit.) 
traces its probable origin to the resolution of the Court of Committees (23 April 
1683) for handling extraordinary political matters. - 

s William Pitt: Prime Minister of Britain, 1783-1801, 1804-6. 

“See Pitt’s India Act of 1784. 

* According to the 1784 Act, any despatch submitted by the Court to the 
Board had to be returned within two weeks (extended to two months bv the 1813 
Act). This period was soon found inadequate and Henry Dundas initiated a system 
whereby the Court first forwarded to the Board an unofficial draft in ‘Previous- 
Communication’, The ‘Previous Communication’ entered upon the official stage 
ofter it had been examined by the Board; then it was shaped into a ‘draft’ at 
the Court for approval by the Committees, the Directors, and finally the Board. 
Ultimately, the ‘draft’ became a ‘despatch’ for transmission to India. See Philips, 
E. I. Company, Ch. I. : 

* Philips, SOAS Bulletin, op. cit., pp. 299-315, 699-716. ~ 

7 Henry St. George Tucker: Director of E. 1..Company, 1826 ;-Chairman, 1834, 
1847. x 
*T. W. Kaye (Ed.), Memorials of the Indian Government, London 1853, pp 43-7. 
° John Cam Hobhouse: President, Board of Control, 1835-4], 1846-52. 
10 These Committees were appointed by the Lords’ and Commons’ Resolutions 
of April and May 1852 to inquire into the operation of the 1833 Cherter Act. For 
the evidence, see Parliamentary Papers (abbreviated to PP), Vol, XXVII to XXTX, 
XXXI to XXXI of 1852-3. ? 

n Wood Papers (briefly WP), No, II, 
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13 ‘Memorandum-Indian Government’; WP ibid. 

13 Charles Wood: Liberal M. P. 1832-65; President, Board of Control, Dec. 
1852 Feb. 1855; Secretary of State for India, 1859-66. 

14 ʻA Bill to provide for the Government of India’ (prepared and brought in by 
C. Wood, John Russell, and James Graham) 9 June 1853; PP, Public Bills 1852-3, 
Vol. OL n e AMEN 

15 John Shepherd: Director of E. L Company for 20 years; Chairman 1844, 
1850-1. 

16 Fast India House Debates. ; 

17 Ross Donnelly Mangles: ICS: M. P. 1841-58; Director of E. I. Company 
for II years; Chairman 1857. 

48 Dissent by R. D~” Mangles, concurred in by W. H. C. Plowden, 1 July 1853 
(Appendix to Court Minutes, Vol. 10). 

19 Clause D moved by Henry Willoughby on 25 July 1853. 

30 Best remembered for his work as Settlement Officer; Commissioner, India 
Board, 1832-4. 

41 See Proceedings of Court of Proprietors on 3 August 1853-General Court 
Minutes Vol. 18 and East India House Debates. 

32 Maquis of Dalhousie: President, Board of Trade, 1854; Governor-General 
of India, 1848-56. 

33 For J.W. Hogg’s and R. Ellice’s (Chairman for 1852-3 and 1853-4 respectively) 
letters to Dalhousie, see Dalhousie Papers (in short, DP) No. 66. 

44 Wood to Dalhousie 7, 22 Jan. 1853, WP Letter Book (briefly LB) IIT; Secret 
Despatch to India 20 Jan. 1853 (Board’s Drafts of Secret Letters Vol. 21). 

25 Dalhousie to Hogg 17 Feb., 5 Mar. 1853. DP 68; to Wood, 17 Feb., 5 Mar. 
1853, DP 62. 

36 Dalhousie to Wood 27 Apr. 1853, DP 62. 

37 Wood to Dalhousie 24 June, 8 July 1853, WP LB HI; Secret Committee to 
Governor-General in Council 22 June, 7 July 1853 (vol. 21 ibid). 


38 Dalhousie to R. Ellice 17 Mav, 3 June, 2 July 1853, DP 68; to Wood, 3 June, 
2 July 1853, DP 62: Foreign (Secret) Despatch to Secret Committee, Nos. 40 & 47 of 
3 June, 2 July 1853 (Vol. 38, Ist Series & Vol. 16, 2nd Series of Secret Letters 
from India). 

29 Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council 17 Aug. 1853 (Vol. 21 ibid) ; 
Wood to Dalhousie 19 Aug. 1853 (WP ibid). 


30 See Art. IV of Anglo-Bahawalpur Treaty of 22 Feb. 1833 and Art. I of Treaty 
of 5 Oct. 1838 (Details in C.U. Aitchison, Treaties, etc., relating to India, Calcutta, 
1931, Vol. I); Dalhousie to Wood 5 Mar. 1853, DP 62; to Hoge 5 Mar. 1853, DP 68. 
Haji Khan, ‘when the new Nawab promised to treat his brother well on 


31 Dalhousie to Wood and Hogg 19 Mar. 1853-DP 62 & 68; Foreign (Secret) 
Letter from India No. 34 of 5 May 1853. 

3: Wood to Dalhousie 25 Apr. 1853, WP LB OI: Secret Committee to Governor- 
General in Council, 21 Apr., 5 May 1853. l 


33 In the 1850’s Britain was on ‘ticklish terms’ with Russia, who had sent an 
expedition against Khiva and a secret mission to Afghanistan under Kevalevsky. 
a4 Persia had been forced to evacuate Herat in 1852 under threats of vigorus 
British action and to conclude an engagement (Jan. 1853), disavowine all intentions 
to attack Herat or interfere in her internal affairs. But shortly afterwards, under 
Russian influence, Persia almost gained possession of Herat and induced the 
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Kandahar Chiefs to admit her sovereignty. It was after sometime that normal 
relations were resumed. 

*° Lord Auckland: Governor-General of India 1836-42. 

3 Wood to Dalhousie 19 Sept.,_8, 24 Nov., 24 Dec. 1853, 4 Jan. 1854-WP, 
LB M, IV. 

*? Russell Ellice: Director of E.I. Company for 24 years; Chairman 1853. 

38 Ellice to Dalhousie 8 Jan. 1854, DP 66. 

3° Dalhousie to Wood 4 Nov, 1853, 9, 18 Feb. 1854-DP 62, 63. 

1 Wood to Dalhousie 24 Jan., 8 Mar. 1854-WP, LB IV. 

“Lord Malmesbury’s despatch (27 Oct. 1852) stated that if Persia attempted 
to take possession of or exercise interference in Afghanistan, Britain would prevent 
her by force or otherwise. Dalhousie thought compliance with Dost’s request would 
not involve the British in anything more than they had already bound themselves 
to by the 1853 Engagement with Persia. 

“8 Dalhousie to Wood 15, 30 May, 13 June 1854-DP 63; Foreign (Secret) Letter 
from India No, 25, 13 June 1854. 

4 Wood to Dalhousie 8, 24 Apr., 8, 24 June, 10 July 1854; WP LB IV, V. 

* Dalhousie to Wood 18,31 Aug. 1854; DP 63. 

' 45 Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council, 9 Aug. 1854; Wood to 
Dalhousie 9, 21 Aug., 24 Sept., 6, 24 Oct., 1854-WP LB V, VI. 

“¢ Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council, 3 Jan. 1855. 

‘7 Dalhousie to Wood 7 Apr. 1855, DP 64; to Oliphant and Hogg, 7 Apr. 1855, 
DP 69; Foreign (Secret) Letter from India No. 3 of 10 May 1855. 

“8 For MSS copy see WP 19; printed in Aitchison, op. cit., p. 237. 

4 Wood to Dalhousie 25 May, 9 June 1855-WP LB VI. ~- 

5° Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council 9 July 1855. 

51 Robert Vernon Smith: MP 1829-59; President, Board of Control], 1855-58. 

53 Kashmir, in Northern India, was created out of the ruins of Lahore State 
by the British Treaty of 16 Mar. 1846. 

53 Foreign (Secret) Despatch from India No. 12, 8 Feb. 1855. In letter No. 1071 
of 14 Dec, 1854, the Secretary to the Punjab Chief Commissioner sought instructions 
from Calcutta on the question. 

54 Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council, 5 Apr. 1855. 

s5 Canning to V. Smith 8 Apr., 4 June, 8 Aug. 1856, Canning Papers (briefly 
CP) No. 32; Canhing to Sykes 17 May 1856, CP 31; Foreign (Secret) Letters from 
India Nos. 21 & 22 of 17 May 1856; Canning to the Queen, 3 July 1856, CP I. 

5¢ Lord John Elphinstone: Governor of Bombay 1853-60. 

57 Smith to Canning 25 Jan. 1856, CP 4; Thomas Waterfield (India Board, Poli- 
tical & Secret Dept.) to Lord Wodehouse (Foreign Office) 30 Oct. 1855, Secret Home 
` ‘Correspondence Vol. 7. 

s8 Smith to Canning 8 Mar., 9, 26 May, 10 June, 25 Aug. 1856, CP 4. 

s Charles John Canning: Post Master General 1853-55; Governor-General of 
India 1856-62. 

& Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council 10 July 1856. Simul- 
taneously, the Foreign Office warned Persia on 11 July 1856, telling her of the 
consequences which must ensue if she persisted in her attempts on the indepen- 
dence of Herat (Copy transmitted with Secret Committee’s Despatch to Governor- 
General in Council and Bombay Governor in Council, 16 July 1856). 

$1 Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council and Bombay Governor 
in Council, 22 July 1856. This despatch had been enjoined on V. Smith in a letter 
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from Lord Clarendon (Foreign Office) of 19 July 1856 (PP. 1857 Ser. 2 Vol. XLII) 
and sent -to oa hes a few hours before the mail left just to put his signature on 
(Sykes to Canning 9 Aug. 1856, CP 3). 

6a Smith to ing 25 July, 9 Aug. 1856, CP 4. i 

e3 Canning to Smith and Sykes, 22 Aug. 1856, CP 31 & 32; Foreign (Secret) 
Letter from India No. 33 of 21 Aug. 1856. 

st Canning to Smith 8, 22 Sept, 8.Oct. 1856, CP 32; Canning to Sykes 22 Sept., 
8 Oct. 1856, CP 31. 

65 Secret Committee to Governor-General in. Council and Bombay Governor 
in Council, 26 Sept. 1856. The Foreign Office sanctioned the expedition on 24 
September (PP 1887, Ser, 2, Vol. ; and Sykes came to know about the des- 
patch at 4 p.m. on 26 September, the very day it was dated (Sykes to Canning 
26 Sept. 1856, CP 3). 

èt Secret- Committee to Governor-General in Council and Bombay Governor 
in Council, 24 Nov., 26 Dec. 1856. 

87 On 22 Jan. 1857, the India Board referred the Treaty stipulations to the 
Secret Committee for consideration (Secret Home Correspondence, Vol. 8). ° For 
details, see PP 1857 (Sess. 2) Vol. XLII. 

s William Henry Sykes: Director of E. I. Company for 16 years; Chairman 
1856; MP 1857-72. 
eg Foreign Office to India Board 20 Jan. 1857, Secret Committee Miscellany Book 
Vol. 2; Sykes to Canning, 10 Oct. 1856, CP 3. Sykes wanted a Herat independent . 
or both Persia and Afganistan, as that would eliminate the possibility of Russia 
coming to India’s doorstep. 

7° Sykes to Canning 27 Oct. 1856, CP 3. 

71See T. N Waterfield to J. S. Mill (Examiner of India Correspondence), 
10 Oct. 1856-Secret Home Correspondence, Vol. 8. On 28 October, the Secret 
Committee transmitted to India Board memoranda from Lt. Col. Hennell and 
Maj. Gen. Williams (Secret Committee Miscellany Book Vol. 2). 

78 Sykes to Canning 10, 26 July 1856, CP 3. Mrs. B. A. English (“Persian Folly” 
in Bulletin No. 4, May- 1961, Aaaa Report. West Riding Northern Section: 
National Register of Archives) writes (pp. 19-20):” ... The East India Company 
Directors . .. urged Canning to send one or two British officers to organise the 
Heratees. into: withstanding the siege”. In this she betrays her ignorance of rele« 
vant Canning Papers and lack of knowledge of the constitutional position of the 
Secret Committee, which should better be expressed in Sykes’s own words: 

All this (referring to the Secret Committee despatch of that date) is matter fot 
H.M.’s Government, and the Secret Committee is simply the channel for sending 
to you the instructions of the Government . . .” (Sykes to Canning 10 July 1856). 

"* Foreign (Secret) Letter. from India No. 33 of 19 June 1857. With an attempt- 
ed mutiny in the'Nepalese army, Jung Bahadur, the Prime Minister of Nepal, 
oftered military aid to the British Resident there to help suppress the mutiny in 
India. Jung thought that otherwise the contagion would affect Nepal as well. 
_ Canning censured the Resident for his injudicious acceptance of Nepalese 

help and negatived it. . 
l 74 Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council 8 Aug, 1857. 

™ Tohn Russell Colvin: Lt.-Governor of North-Western Provinces, 1853-7. 

18 For details, see PP 1857 (Sess. 2) Vol. XXX. p. 370. 

"Canning to V, Smith 5 June 1857, CP 33, Details may be seen in PPeibid, 
PP- 372-3, 
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78 Smith to Canning 27 July 1857, CP 4; Secret Committee to Governor-General 
in Council 24 Aug. 1857. l 
7 Smith to Canning 26 Aug. 1857, CP 4; Mangles to Canning 26 Aug., 26 Sept. 
1857, CP 3. They had especially in mind French and Polish “adventurers like 
D’Orgoni and Col, Tuon, or the Russians, who might do the British ‘no end of 
8° Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council, Bombay and Madras 
Governors in Council, 26 Aug. 1857; Canning to Mangles 22 Oct. 1857, CP 31. 
81 cf. Mangles’s support to Canning’s ‘just denunciation’ of Colvin’s ‘miserable’ 
Proclamation (Mangles to Canning 27 July 1857, CP 3). : 
82 Lord Ellenborough: President, India Board, 1828-30, 1834-5, 1841; Governor- 
General of India 18424; President, India Board, Feb. 1858-10 May 1858. 
8 cf, Philips, East India Company, op. cit, p. 275. 
244) cf. Directors’ recall of Ellenborough from the Governor-Generalship of India 
1844). 
85 Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council 17 Mar. 1858. 

.** Canning to V. Smith 4 July, 25 Nov., 11 Dec. 1857, CP 33. 

8T Canning to Smith 6 Mar. 1858, CP 34; to Mangles 17 -Mar. 1858, CP 31. 

88 Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council 9 Feb., 17, 23 Mar. 1858. 

83 Smith to Canning 9 Oct. 1857, 8 Jan. 1858, CP 4; Mangles to Canning 
26 Sept., 10 Oct. 1857, CP 3. j 

°° Canning to Smith 25 Nov. 1857, CP 33. In India there were three parties. 
A strong party advocated total destruction. A second group wished to leave the 
city to decay, exciting thereby a feeling of contempt. A third party, supported 
by Sir John Lawrence, argued that there might be no destruction even of the 
fortifications. It, was the second group which ultimately prevailed. (Article 
entitled “Is Delhi to be maintained?” in “Fhe Friend of India’ of 18 March 1858). 

*1 Mangles to Canning and Sykes to Canning 9 Mar. 1858, CP 3. 

93 Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council 9 Mar. 1858. 

8 Actually issued by Outram, Chief Commissioner in Oudh, on 14 March 1858. ; 
enclosed with Canning’s Secret Letter to Secret Committee, No. 9 of 5 Mar. 1858. 
For details of the Proclamation see PP (1857-8) XLII, pp: 409-10, 

*4The exceptions were: Raja Digbijay Singh of Balrampur, Raja Kulnant 
Singh of Pu a, Rao Hardeo Baksh Singh of Kutiaree, Talukdar Kashi Prasad 
of &ssaindee, Zemindar Zubar Singh of Gopal Khair, and Zemindar Chandi Lal 
of Bainswarah. 

- 95 Canning to Ellenborough 2 April 1858, CP 34. 

%8 Canning to Mangles I May 1858, CP. 31. 

97 Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council 24 Mar. 1858. The Board 
authorised the Committee to place this letter before the Court of Directors on 
24 April 1858 (T. N. Waterfield to J. S. Mill 24 Apr. 1858, Secret Home Correspon- 
dence, Vol. 8). 

ss fi plesciag why the Proclamation was in some respects so sweeping and: in 
others so indulgent ( ing to Smith 6 Mar, 1858, CP 34). V. Smith entertained 
the ‘greatest dislike to showing Canning’s letter to Ellenborough (Smith to Canning 
25 May 1858, CP 2). 

a Secret Committee to Governor-General in Council 19 Apr. 1858. Among 
the wrongs, it included the sudden substitution of British for In ian rule, and the 
summary settlement of land revenue, which deprived the most influential land- 
holders of what they considered to be their property. ’ 
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This despatch was authorised by the Board ,to be laid before the Cowt of 
Directors on 6 May 1858. (T. Waterfield to J. S. Mill 6 May 1858, Secret Home 
_ Correspondence Vol. 8). 3 l 

To establish Ellenborougb’s authorship of this despatch, Mr. MacLagan 
(“Clemency Canning’. London 1962, p. 196 & note a) resorts to a roundabout and 
unconvincing argument. That Chairman Currie made only a ‘fleeting allusion’ 
to the Proclamation in his letter to Canning of 26 April does not establish any 
point. That he did not like the Proclamation is evident from his letter to Canning 
of 25 May 1858. So he might have kept reticent in his earlier letter to avoid un- 
pleasantness with Canning. As a matter of fact, Ellenborough never referred to 
the Proclamation in his letters to Canning, which surely does not prove that he 
was not the author of the despatch. That he was responsible for drafting it is 
quite evident from the constitutional position of the Secret Committee. Moreover, 
his letter to Wood of 15 May 1858 seems eloquent enough: “All speak with dis- 
approbation and apprehension of the ‘confiscation’ which all understood as I did” 
Ceen Papers, No. 117). 

10° Derby to Canning 22 May 1858, CP 2. 

101 Canning to Secret Committee 17 June 1858. 

103 Some 22658 out of the 23543 villages in Oudh were restored to talukdars 
in return for submission and loyalty in the form of collection and transmission of 
information. See S. Gopal, British Policy in India 1858-1905 (Cambridge, 1965), | 


. 6. 
103 Derby to Canning 22 May 1858, CP 2. 
zr 104I hope to devote another article on policy-making regarding these issues. 
ote: : 

This article has grown out of my researches in the U.K. during 1963-67, Dr. 
Percival Spear, Fellow of Selwyn Cillege, University of Cambridge, supervised my 
work. The source-materials for this study are available in the U.K. The official 
manuscript records and the Wood Papers were consulted in the India Office Library, 
London, the Dalhousie Papers in the Scottish Record Office, Edinburgh, the 
Canning Papers in the Central Library, Leeds; and the Hickleton Papers were 
made available for my inspection at the City Library, York. 


Ramchand WPandit’s Report on Opium 
Cultivation in 18th Century Bihar 


"MHE policy of the East India Company in the last quarter of the 18th 
| Century was to export as much opium as possible in order to facilitate 
its China trade. In the given background, the Bengal Government was 
deeply interested in procuring as much opium as possible from the newly 
acquired Zamindary of Benares. On April 9, 1788 the Government of 
Bengal enquired from Jonathan Duncan, the British Resident at Benares 
the state of opium cultivation in the Zamindary and also tried to ascertain 
whether Agency or Contract or the method of leaving the disposal of 
opium in the hands of the Ryots would be best suited to the interests of. 
the English Company.! While determining the*best method of procuring 
opium, Duncan received an interesting and well-considered report from 
Ramchand Pandit,’ the opium agent of Benares. His report is here 
reproduced. 

The Principal Scale of the Opium culture has always been in the 
Province of Bahar and the first capital Purchasers were the servants of 
the Dutch Company. As for instance, -when before the monopoly, the 
Ryets of Bahar carried on the cultivation of the poppy-according to their 
several means, it Was conducted in the following manner ; when Grain was 
cheap, the Ryets applied with Great Cheerfulness to the Growth of Poppy. 
And when Grain being dear, they saw a prospect of Deriving Sufficient 
Advantage from the cultivation thereof, they forsook that of the poppy ` 
as being an Employment so much more Laborious and Troublesome. In 
some years the Poppy also suffeded from the season and Accidents, such 
as, by strong Westerly winds, Insects and Hail, thereby reducing the pro- 
duce, while in other years, it was Abundant. The Native produce of 
the poppy being generally good and Genuine, though by reason of the 
variety of the soil, it differed somewhat in its Apperance and perhaps a 
little in thé quality. The Occasional Difference was provided for, by the 
mixture of the several kinds, so as to form one mercantile mass. If any 
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_ quantity was of a very bad quality, it was to be imputed to the overseers, 
in some of the pergunnahs who from carelessness, want of knowledge or 
evil Intention, sometimes used to Depreciate or Adulterate it. This was 
much the case in the Sarcar of Shawabad,’ and in two or three Pergunnahs 
in Sarcar Sawran,* such as Hoosurpore and the Sarcar of Chainparum.> 
when from from the misconduct of the mohers,® neither the English nor 
Dutch would receive it and as to that produced in Ghazeepoor which did 
not exceed formerly 100 maunds,’ its quality used never to be Such as 
to become an object of Exportation to the Eastward; so that all the 
produce of the Aforesaid places was brought up on the spot at different 
prices by the Western merchants and if anyone of it occasionally found its 
way towards Patna, to make up for the deficiencies in the market, it used 
generally on examination to be rejected and brought up for the Western 
or Interior Consumption of India, which was supplied by the Zemindary® 
or Inferior produce, while all the Best Quality went to the Eastward for 
exportation by sea and otherwise. 

The manner of buying this Opium then was as follows: 

There was a Body of Native Merchants, then resident at Patna known 
under the appelation of the Opium dealer who from the time of sowing 
in the month of Assar made advances to the cultivators of the Poppy 
under a stipulation to get interest for the amount thereof and to receive 
their Opium in consideration of their thus Assisting the Ryets with 
Advances at a small rate in their favor, over and above what should become 
thé common selling rate of the Salreyunt (sic)? Month of Bysak, as it was 
in that month, the rate or price of Opium was fixed according to the 
smaller or Greater quantity of the Produce, being first settled at about 2 
Rupees, per seer or Sicca weight and the Patna mechants at this rate ~ 
receiving according to their stipulations with Interest. The Commodity 
for which they had tnade Advances, were brought into the Town" and 
(they) prepared the same carefully in their houses so as that it might fit 
the Europen Purchasers. There were also smaller Dealers, Known by the 
name of Pykars!' residents throughout the Country at large, who made 
purchases and prepared the Opium in their own houses from 10 to 50 
Maunds but the commodity thus received from the Pykars was never 
Genuine. After the Opium Growers had delivered to the Patna Opium 
merchants as much of Commodity as Liquidated their advances, they 
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then heightened their prices. In the month of October the Opium being 
prepared, the merchants first used to offer it for sale to the Dutch, and 
Europeans and all the merchants joining together fixed a price and/entered 
into/ Agreement with the Dutch Chief. A merchant having 500 maunds 
in his House contracted to deliver 200. mds and received payment thereof 
to that Amount. After thus settling with the Dutch, the merchants 
agreed to make further Contracts with the English, but at an Enhanced 
price, above what the Dutch had agreed for and thereafter, they went 
and contracted with the French at a still higher price than they had 
stipulated for with the English, thereafter in the month of November,. 
the Dutch made a second contract with the merchants at a Higher price, 
than they had at first Agreed for, and the Commodity began to be deli- 
vered and mofussil Pykars taking something by way of Art or Brokerage 
disposed of their goods to the Patna merchants, but there was very Little - 
thereof found of such a Quality as to-be Accepted, it being on the contrary, 
for most part rejected. If in any year the demand for Opium was more 
urgent than usual, the Pykars by collecting the Article from the growers 
made it, which varied much in Quality, by which means the Commodity 
in General became very much Adulterated. The Purchasing price of the 
Europeans ran then from 100 Rs. to 150 Rs. per maund, though in some 
years by reason of the urgency of the Demand and competition among 
the Gentlemen, the price has now and then risen to 200 Rs., whereby - 
many Native merchants made fortunes, whilst, on the other hand by 
reason of European wars and other Causes, the price has fallen so low 
as 70 or 75 Rupees in which time both the merchants and Pykars were 
great sufferers. “Thus, the purchasing price of Opium was various but 
that variety never Affected the Revenue rates of the Poppy Lands. 
Therefore I conceive that even the laying of the trade open would not 
induce the Ryots to agree to Increase the Revenue they have been used 
to pay for the present poppy Lands. ) 

When in the year 1162 Fussily by reason of the Disturbances raised 
by Sirajedtowla,* the English Gentlemen left Calcutta, there being for 
1163 no other Opium purchasers but the Dutch, the Latter pretending 
they had no occasion that season for Opium, the merchants were thereby 
reduced even to-entreat the Dutch to take if off their hands at 70 rupees 
per maunds and that year all the Merchants and Pykars were the next 
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thing to be ruined, so that in 1164 not having the means to make the 
usual Advances to the cultivators, there was, of course, less Opium culti- 
vated. In the latter part of this year, the English having conquered the 
Country, an English Chief came to Patna and bought his Opium at 75 
Rupees per maund. In the next year 1165 the Shahzadas Disturbances" 
taking place, there was hardly any poppy cultivated, and there being, 
nevertheless, a great competition between the Dutch and English, the 
price of what could be brought to the market rose to. 140 Rs. per maund. 
In the year 1166 that half of the province of Bahar which lies to the 
southward of the Ganges remaining in possession of the Shahzada and 
Northern side remaining to the English, the Dutch became thereby ex- 
cluded from making any provision of Opium in the Northtrn or English 
part of the Country. The next year and that following from the Ravages 
the Country had undergone, little or no Opium was produced and the 
competition between the English and the Dutch raised it to 150 Rupees 
per maund. In the year following that, the war between the English 
occurring (after Cossim’s expulsion” followed by that of Surajeddewla) the 
cultivation of Opium was greatly diminished by those Events. After the 
peace was restored, the Gentlemen” turning their thoughts towards the 
purchase of Opium, there was so little to be had that they were contented 
, to buy the old commodity which had lay (Sic) in the merchant’s house 
at no less a rate than 200 Rs., the knowledge of this high price exciting 
the Poppy Growers to increase the growth of that Article and the compe- 
tition becoming still greater by the Numerous Purchasers,” the Gentlemen 
sent their several separate Gomastahs" into the different Districts to make 
purchase for them on Advances which they made for that purpose and 
after the purchase, that on the plea that the price rose too high, peons 
were put on the sellers and the price thereby reduced as Low as was 
thought proper. By this means the Growers were greatly reduced by the 
Peons and they were obliged to make refunds. Wherever the Dutch-and 
French Gomastahs had been sent to make their purchases, quarrels ensued 
between them and the English Gomastha and their people so that this 
occasioned much confusion and some Bloodshed in which the French 
and Dutch had admittedly a share so that there was but one General 
Agent as Manager and purchaser of all the Opium produced- Since that 
time, purchases by the Western merchants have ceased and in this way 
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for 6 years or till 1180 Fussile the Business continued. The monopoly was 
not so complete as to prevent those Europeans who had no share from 
managing therein made Advances through the mofussil Pykars at an 
advanced rate and these Pykars getting the Commodity in a secret manner 
from the Growers used to prepare the Opium in their own Houses and 
deliver it in a debased state to those separate Europen Gentlemen and 
sometimes when parts of this clandestine provision was detected, it occa- 
sioned great disputes in the Adawlut and elsewhere and debasement of 
the Commodity became very prevalent. At last these complaints and 
contentions having reached the Council, Mr Hastings thought fit to put 
an End to them .by assuring the monopoly of the Opium” for the 
. Company, allowing to the Dutch and French & certain Quantity annually 
to be received from the English Company’s Agent. This put an end to 
the competition among the merchants and the Pykars, the standard of 
quality of the commodity even in Shawabad became by the Exertions of 
the Providers for the company as much improved as to meet with Approba- 
tion and even that of Ghazeepore” which had never been considered as 
merchantable for the purpose of the European Commerce, was so improved 
as to be admitted as part of the provision. 


Here-to-fore a considerable Quantity of Opium used to be bought 
up by the Western merchants and carried by the routes of Mirzapore 
and Chittorepoor” into Narsary, the Rajputs of which consumed a great 
deal of this article, but being unable to procure any from this Quarter, 
they remembered that in former times some little Opium had been raised. 
in Marwar itself and in this confident, they have so exerted themselves 
to raise the Poppy in their own Country that it now yields Opium enough 
for their own and the Neighbouring consumption so that they no longer 
- depend on us for a supply, but still being a demand for a certain quantity ` 
for the consumption of Oude and Nepaul and this is supplied by the 
Growth of Goureepoor in the Nabab Vazier’s Dominions where the crude 
produce of the poppy is brought up by the merchants and exported.” 


If the trade is to be laid open not more than 200 or 300 maunds 
would be required or would go to the westward or Northward from the 
‘Company’s territorial Acquisitions including Benares. On the establish- 
ment of the Company’s contract, the Contractor continued to the Ryets 
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the same rates as had been prevalent in and from the period of the free 
or open trade, but there were some new Vexation® imposed on the Ryots 
such as urging them to Increase their poppy cultivation beyond their means 
and conveniency from which the Ryet would not unfrequently buy him- 
self off by a Nazar to the Contractor’s Native Agent whilst those who 
could or would not pay were obliged to confinement, which generally ended 
in a failure both in the Poppy crop and in the Ryets’ Revenue. In other 
places the Zamindars and Chaudhuries, being unwilling to have any poppy 
sown within their limits, because of the Protection which the Ryets thence 
derived under the Contractors’ Native Agents from their underhand 
exactions, whould bribe such Agent so as to Induce him not to make any 
Engagements in their Country, although the soil might be Adopted and 
the Ryets ready to enter into Engagements’ which operates also as a pre- 
judice to the Ryets. Again when the Contractors’ Agent at the proper 
season go to measure the Poppy lands and to Estimate the produce they are 
liable to be bribed in this case by the Ryets and thence favouring such as 
give them anything by a low estimate of such Ryets Produce and making 
up for the same by an undue Enhancement, in their Estimation of the 
Growth of these Cultivators who give them Nothing. At the time also 
of weighing and delivery he who does not deliver to the full amount of the 
Estimate is made‘liable to ill usage, while others are allowed to keep their 
surplus which they are perhaps allowed to sell to the other at a profit to 
make up an Artificial Deficiency. These are Evils that may attend a 
contract to which may be added that of the necessity of the Contractors 
exacting when the pretended defaulter cannot make up his Quantum in 
Opium, a ready money penalty, Equivalent to the Amount thereof. 
Besides all this, the Opium is orused to be weighed by the Hands. of 
Dandedars or Weighman and there are great Disputes on that head, some 
of the Ryets complaining that there is.such a deficiency turned out in the 
quantity they brought from home. If the grievances above stated, suppos- 
ing them still to exist were fairly obviated, it appears to me that the carry- 
ing of the Opium business as a monopoly is the best mode, as well for the 
Ryets as for the Preservation of the Quality and the Good of the Country 
at large. including the Advantage of the Company. First, it is certain the 
Ryets now receive the same price, as when the Trade was free and open 


and although they had now and then a possible expectation of Raising 
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the Price, they must as often have been under Apprehension of its falling, 
added to which they had the trouble of looking for a Purchaser, whereas 
now that they are sure of getting their Advances from the Company at 
any time they like between Kartick and Phalgun and deliver the com- 
modity from cheyte to Sawan without paying any Interest or Premium 
whatever on their Advances and without having any Solicitude about the 
rise or fall of the prices or about their securing a market, not to dwell on 
what they find a great Advantage viz., the Protection they experienced 
from the Opium Agents against the Zemindars and their Tax Gatherers; 
all these circumstances combined shew that the monopoly of Opium is in 
fact no Hardship or Evil on the Ryets, and that it tends also to keep 
up the Quality of the Commodity seems to follow from this, that when 
the trade was free and open, the Pykars greatly adulterated it as has been 
shown above and the Western merchants being all satisfied with that of 
a debased quality. These circumstances kept always much Inferior 
Opium in the markets which is not the case at present but would be again 
most probably so, were the trade laid open and once generally debased, 
it is no easy matter to restore the Quality. 

In regard to the Effects upon the Country, it is to be observed that 
when the trade lay open there were many wealthy Native merchants who 
made it their sole Business to deal in this Article making Advances to 
the Ryets and selling again to Foreign Companies and disposing readily 
of the Rejected or debased part of their provision to the Western merchants’ 
for ready money. But now these wealthy Dealers are no more, the foreign 
Companies have no longer any credit or stability and the Western pur- 
chasers have entirely stopped. Should then the Trade be now laid open, 
who are then to make regular Advances to the Ryets? No doubt several 
English Gentlemen would resort to commerce and make Advances through 
the Pykars which would probably soon bring on mutual disputes, where 
of the Pykars will not fail to avail themselves to debase the quality of 
the Commodity and to make their profit at the public Expence ; now, 
the Ryots enjoy regular and large Advances from the Company is a great 
Advantage to them and constitute in a manner their surest dependence. 
At the sametime the quality ‘and price of the Commodity remain perma- 
nent and therefore it only seems necessary to me to provide against the 
several Evils above—mentioned to which a Contractor or monopoly of any 
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kind is more particularly liable which I think may be effected in the 
following manner. 


Let any Gentleman of a feeling heart and Good understanding be 
appointed to manage this business as Agent and not by Contract and let 
him choose good Native Deputies to act under him. Let the cultivation 
of the Poppy Land be begun from the Assin, when according to the abili- 
ties and free good will and desire of such of the Ryets as have grown 
adapted to the culture of the poppy. A proportionate Advance should 
be made to such Ryets from Assin to enable them to carry on their culti- 
vation upon condition that no other article but Poppy shall be therein 
sown. The Ryets should also be encouraged not to suffer themselves 
through fear to- be misled by the threats of cajolment of the Zamindars, 
by being assured that they shall not be allowed to oppress them and 
special care should be taken to convince all the ryets that none but such 
as are freely inclined and desirous shall be asked or required to follow 
this cultivation and they who thus voluntarily undertake it should be 
bound to deliver the crude material in a pure state to the. Company’s 
agents and be liable to punishment either for imposing Adulterated Opium 
or disposing elsewhere of whatever may be produced. The Donedars 
should not be allowed any longer to be the weighers of the Commodity 
at the time of the delivery as they hitherto have been by poizing the scales 
in their hands as has this year taken place at Benares. Let the scales be 
pitched fairly on the ground and not held in the hands of any man and 
let the weight be thus taken openly according to the rate agreed upon in 
the Ryets’ presence who then seeing no ill usage will be less tempted on 
their part to over reach the Government and will be as ready as Govern- 
ment can wish them without any efforts on their part to increase Poppy 
cultivation. And on this mode whilst grain continues reasonably cheap 
the Poppy cultivation must annually increase. It is however essential 
that the manager of this article on the part of the Company should him- 
self and in his own person attend to everything concerning it and not 
throw the care of it upon Deputies; the Ryets should never be let off 
without punishment whenever detected either delivering the juice of the 
poppy in an adulterated form or in disposing of it elsewhere and finally 
after its receipt in the warehouse, it should be made up with the greatest 
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care that to whatever regions it may be exported its good quality may 
redeem to the honor of the Agent.” 


1 Bengal Revenue Department, Governor-General-in-Council, 9 April 1788. 


soba Aaa Duncan 9 April 1788. 
* Ram d Pandit had extensive experience of opium cultivation. After 
the establishment of the English monopoly of opium in ‘Bihar he was appointed 
to act as an agent. In 1773 he was appomted an agent for purchasing Opium from 
the Country of Raja Chait Singh for the East India Company (C.P.C. IV No. 692) 
when Duncan on October 27, 1787 invited tenders from persons who would supply 
opium to the Government, Ramchand Pandit offered to provide the same in the 
capacity of an Agent to the Government. His proposal was duly accepted on 
November 20, 1787 (Bengal Revenue Department, Governor-General-in-Council 7 
December 1787, Duncan to Cornwallis 22 November 1787). Duncan had a very 
high opinion of the Pandit, as.he wrote to Corwallis on‘July 16, 1788. Ram Chand 
Pandit with whose conduct I had hitherto had every reason to be satisfied having 
had a long experience of this article as well as in the Province of Bihar as in this 
ZAMAN ALY soerissassaatnnnsnderendascarerns it can hardly be better conducted than under 
the circumstances and regulations he has pointed out. (Bengal Revenue Depart- 
ment, Governor-General-in-Council, Duncan to Cornwallis 16 July 1788). 

3 Shahabad ie. Arrah district. P 

t Saran, its modern name is Chapra. 

s Hassipore and Chainpura. l 

* Muharirs i.e, writers, 

1 This was due to “double duty” imposed by the Bengal Govt. on June 12, 1784. 
(Bengal Rev. Deptt., G-G-in-Council 7 January 1785). 

*Zamindary of Benares. 

° Sulty—month of Bysak i.e. April and May. 

1° Patna. 

11 Small dealer of Shopkeepers. 

13 Sirajud-daula, the awab of Bengal 1756-1757. 

14 Ali Gauhar, the eldest son of Alamgir 11, the Delhi Emperor invaded Bihar 
in 1759, 1760 and 1761. 

15 Tt refers to events connected with the battle of Buxar. 

16 Members of the Council at Fort William. 

17 English, French and Dutch purchasers. 

18 Agent. 

* 19In 1773 the Opium produce of Bihar was monoplised by the English Company. 

20 By a contract with Raja Chait Singh, the English secured monopoly for the 
purchase from the Zamindary of Benares. 

21 Chitrapur situated on the main road from Mirzapore to Central India. 

32 Ramchand Pandits suggests monopoly of Opium trade in Bihar brought 
following benefits (a) end of competition among merchants (b) improvement in qua- 
. lity (c) stoppage of supply to Western India. 

8 Defects 1n the contract system (i) ips forced to cultivate (ii) abuse of power 
by the officials of Contractor (iti) methods of. 

34 Ceremonial present or gift. 

#5 Bengal Revenue Department. Governor-General-in-Council 6 August 1788 


No. 17-Exclosure to Duncan’s letter, 16th July 1788. > 
- SUPRAKASH SANYAL 
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Badruddin Tyabji 


A STUDY or PERSONAL AND Group Inrerests IN INDIAN NATIONALISM 
A GOOD deal has been written about Indian nationalism and nationa- 
list leaders. Most of it conveys the impression that the Indian 
national movement flowed in idealistic channels and that the leaders were 
inspired patriots who set aside personal and group considerations for the 
sake of the nation. Buta deeper probe suggests that nationalism in India, 
as in other countries, did not develop as an abstract, inherently desirable 
ideal. Rather, it emerged from a realisation of narrow group and indi- 
vidual interests which came to be rationalised as nationalism. The present 
is a case study which can be conducted in regard to all the a aa 
nationalist leaders. l 
The universal acquaintance of Indians with Badruddin Tyabji’s name 
is matched only by their ignorance of his life and work. A short para- 
graph in the official History of the Congress, which continues to be a 
standard reference book, seems to have perpetuated a false estimate of 
this first Muslim President of the Indian National Congress. Tyabji’s 
biography by his son, Husain B. Tyabji, only enlarges and colours the 
lines suggested in the official History. Determined to present his father 
as an ardent nationalist who always thought in terms of the country as 
a whole, Husain B. Tyabji has often twisted or suppressed inconvenient 
evidence and frequently refused to draw logical inferences therefrom. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya writes that “Badruddin Tyabji was a staunch 
Congressman who rose to be the Rresident of the Congress in its third 
year, (1887, Madras)”.! In contradistinction, the fact is that Tyabji was 
mot a staunch Congressman, and that he did not rise to become the Presi- 
dent of the Congress ; he entered it as its President. Whatever be the 
other attributes of a staunch Congressman even during the early phase 
of this national organisation, a predisposition to think primarily in terms _ 
of the Congress must certainly be counted as one. But Badruddin fails 


even in this elementary test. For even when he participated in move- 
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ments and organisations of a general nature, the idea foremost in his mind 
was the welfare of the Muslims. He wrote to Ameer Ali: “ . . . it seems 
to me that the proper course is to join the Congress and take part in its 
deliberations from our own peculiar standpoint”? (emphasis mine). While 
making use ‘of this letter, Husain B. Tyabji has ignored its implications’ 
and raed to explain what the peculiar- sandpoint:o of the Muslims 
implied. . - 

Besides, Badruddin’s association wath such movements seems to fave 
been sought with a view to investing them with a nationalistic aura. 
Mehta, as we shall see, knew that Tyabji was mainly interested in the 
welfare of the Muslims. -Yet, he found it necessary to seek Tyabji’s co- 
operation ‘in public affairs. The letters dealing with the subject suggest 
that Badruddin’s selection to preside at the Madras Congress was inspired 
mainly by'-the necessity of having a Muslim President.* Still in its 
infancy and merely toddling, the Indian National Congress was at this 
time threatened with ‘strangulation by the criticism of being a Hindu 
organisation. Its survival demanded a convincing rebuttal of this charge. 
If a Muslim could be persuaded to preside at the Congress, the criticism 
was expected, ipso facto, to cease. And there ous be. no better and more 
reliable choice than Badruddin. 

Even earlier, the Bombay leaders: had found it necessary to seek 
Badruddin’s co-operation for establishing the Bombay Presidency Asso- 
ciation. It is generally supposed that the Bombay Triumvirate—Phero- 
zeshah Mehta, K. T. Telang and Badruddin Tyabji—had founded this 
association. But the fact of the matter is that after the Bombay Asso- 
ciation had become lifeless, Mehta and Telang found it necessary to 
organise a new association which would keep alive and strengthen political 
life in the Bombay presidency. However, it seemed advisable to associate 
a well-known Muslim with the movement.. Thus Tyabji was approached 
to lend his ` name to. the project which he readily agreed to do.’ Yet he 
had in reality no time for such things.. All that he wanted was the 
association of his name with orari political bodies and movements. 
For this brought honours from the government in those days. It is inte- 
festing to observe that while Tyabji agreed to become the president of 
‘the managing committee of the newly founded Bombay Presidency 
Asocion; he did not have the time to attend even one of its meetings 
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during the whole of 1885. He attended one meeting in January 1886 
only to disappear thereafter.’ 

Nor was Tyabji’s association with the Indian National Congress any 
different from his connection with the Bombay Presidency Association. 
But for his antecedents it would seem mysterious that a man who joined 
the Congress as its President, interested himself in its affairs the following 
year, and then vanished altogether to make an insignificant appearance 
` sixteen years later in 1904 before his death in 1906. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
and Husain B. Tyabji have explained this by alluding to Tyabji’s eleva- 
tion to the Bombay Bench. This is palpably fallacious. Tyabji became 
a Judge in 1895. Even while accounting for his ill-health during 1892- 
94, Tyabji’s absence from the Congress during 1889-91 remains to be’ 
explained. 

The real explanation is provided by Tyabj1’s disillusionment with the - 
Congress. He had begun to feel that it was being used for agitational 
politics. In simple terms, it was going faster than he was prepared to do. 
He wrote this in a letter to A.O. Hume, but did not keep a copy of it. 
Hume’s reply, however, gives a clear idea of its content. Agitated and 
distressed, Hume admitted Badruddin’s charge that the Congress was 
meant to be used for agitational politics ; but, Hume added, it was also 
providing for moral elevation and mental culture. The latter were un- 
doubtedly important, but political enfranchisement was indispensable for 
the uplift of a nation.’ 

Obviously, Tyabji was finding it difficult to pull on even with the 
leaders of this moderate phase of the Congress movement. This is con- 
firmed by his letter of 30th October 1888 to Hume. Badruddin dwelt 
on the increasing antagonism of the Muslims to the Congress. He argued 
that since it was failing in bringing the Hindus and Muslims closer— 
rather it was pushing them farther—it was desirable that the Congress 
should meet after five years, when the situation should be reviewed and, 
if necessary, the Congress movement withdrawn with dignity. He also 
wrote that Meta, Telang and others had concurred in this. In the 
absence of independent evidence and their continued association with the 
Congress, it is difficult to say anything definite about the nature of Mebta’s - 
and Telang’s concurrence. On the other hand, we have the positive and 
irrefutable proof of Tyabji withdrawing himself quietly from the Congress 
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no sooner than he had presided over it. Although making use of these 
letters, Husain B. Tyabji does not find in these the explanation of 
Badruddin’s exit from the Congress.’ 

It is these two letters and not his elevation to the Bombay Bench 
which explain T'yabji’s exit from the Congress. Unless fresh evidence 
comes to light, we have to rest content with the conclusion that Tyabji, 
perhaps, discovered rather early that it was not possible to participate 
in the Congress from the peculiar standpoint of the Muslims. Had he 
really been a staunch Congressman, he would not have recommended the 
premature death of this first national organisation simply because of 
Muslim hostility. After all, the Congress had other qbjects also in view ; 
and it was neither good statesmanship nor manliness to despair just three 
years after the organisation had been founded. A doubt, moreover, keeps 
on lurking. Had the official hostility to the Congress nothing to do with 
Tyabji’s decision to quit it? Our existing information neither disproves 
nor substantiates this suspicion. 

Badruddin Tyabji’s evidence before the Education Commission of 
1882 strengthens the view that his predominant concern was for the 
Muslims. It is surprising that he was satisfied with appearing before the 
Commission simply as an exponent of Muslim views. He resented the 
niggardliness of the Government in regard to the provision of means for 
the education of the Muslims. Lamenting the backwardness and poverty 
- of his community, Tyabji sought for it preferential treatment by the 
Government. There was certainly nothing wrong with this demand as 
it was based on justice. The real point is that Badruddin professed to 
appear as a representative of the Muslims. His position in the secular 
politics of Bombay not only entitled, but required him to speak as an 
advocate of all Indians, even while putting forward the claims of 
the Muslims. 

Tyabji also gives the impression of being a man who, apart from 
thinking mainly in terms of his own community, cared the greatest deal 
for his own promotion in life. It was inconceivable for him to risk 
being in the bad books of the rulers. He would go only sO far as he 
safely could without hazarding his own prospects. He was in the habit 
of arranging frequent dinners. lunches etc. His private papers contain | 
a large number of letters conveying acceptance of Tyabji’s invitations 
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or. regret at inability to attend. Tyabji’s colleagues in public life are sur- 
prisingly missing from these. Obviously, these parties were meant to 
smooth Tyabji’s entrance into the world of the heaven-born officials. 

Even otherwise the paucity of Tyabji’s correspondence with these 
colleagues (it is difficult to call them friends as hardly any intimacy or 
social intercourse existed between them and Tyabji) is in striking contrast 
.to the bulk of his correspondence with non-nationalist Muslims and 
European officials. The latter deals largely with the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
preferential treatment for the Muslims and recommendations for the 
employment of Muslim individuals, including his own relatives. 

Husain B. Tyabji tells us that Badruddin was too proud to hanker 
after honours. He refers to the latter’s acceptance of the presidentship 
of the Congress only after he had been urgently pressed from all quar- 
ters. He also says that it was after sufficient brooding over its pros and 
cons, and mainly in the interest of the country that Badruddin accepted 
the proffered judgeship of the Bombay High Court." He then. proceeds. 
to give extracts from various messages of congratulations. sent from all 
parts-of the country and also from persons in England.” One of these 
is: from a letter by Ripon. But there is: am earlier letter from Ripon 
which-refutes Husain:B. Tyaby1’s assertion about Badruddin’s pride: Afraid 
lest he-should lose- his judgeship, Badruddin- wrote, on 19 July 1895; to 
Ripon: requesting him to speak to the Secretary of State about the- con- 
firmation of the- appointment. Ripon refused’ to oblige- Tyabji: saying 
that it had: been a principle: of his life.never to make any application: in 
connection: with appointments to any member of a-Government to which 
he’ was opposed: Husain B. Tyabji, who-has ransacked his father’s 
papers, does not mention: this. part of the letter. 

Tyabji was essentially: an- Oriental- aristocrat for whom politics were 
a means to raise his status in society, and to better the prospects: of his 
community. No other man than Pherozeshah Mehta, who had seconded 
many a resolution proposed by Tyabji, was. constrained. to condemn pub- 
licly the opportunistic adherence of the latter to the interests of the Mus- 
lims. On Sir Richard Temple’s retirement as Governor; a memorial was 
proposed for him in the name of the public of Bombay. The entire 
nationalist Press of Bombay denounced this move as the Temple-worship 
of certain flatterers and time-servers." Mehta exposed the bonafides of 
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its conveners. He said that at the meeting Tyabji “went into ecstasies, 
because Sir R. Temple promised him the assistance of Government to 
found a Mahomedan school”. How convinced Mehta was of Tyabyj1’s 
preoccupation with Muslim interests is revealed by his opposition to the 
movement for a memorial to Tyabji who had died in 1906. Mehta rei- 
terated that Tyabji’s services had been “more in the interests of the 
Mahomedan community than of the country at large”.” 

-Husain B. Tyabji bitterly resents Mehta’s behaviour on this occasion. 
But he has no facts to counter Mehta’s assertion except Badruddin’s much- 
vaunted association with the Congress. He laments that Mehta who had 
-been Tyabji’s “colleague from youth and whom he had eulogised all 
along” should have adopted such an attitude."® But Mehta’s criticism of 
Tyabji in connection with Temple’s memorial exposes the baselessness 
of this lamentation. The charge levelled by Mehta in 1906 was not new. 
He had all.along been thinking Tyabji susceptible to this charge. One 
might ask why, then, he kept on working in public with Tyabji. A defi- 
nite answer is not possible. Perhaps, there was a sort of artificiality in 
the rélations existing between Tyabji and his colleagues in public life. 
Without being cordial and intimate, they seem to have realised the com- 
pulsion of circumstances, and agreed to appear together on the platform 
and provide a facade of unity. 

Yet, among his contemporaries, Tyabji was probably the most 
farsighted Muslim statesman. Sir Syed, though a ruthless critic of the 
evils of his society and an advocate of modernisation, closed the door 
against any co-operation with the Hindus. A considerable section of his 
community followed him. Abdul Latif was essentially a conservative 
who bitterly resented his son’s western dress. He naturally appealed to 
the rigid conservative instincts of the majority of his community in 
Bengal. Amir Ali, educated, cultured, striving to modernise his Muslim 
brethren was hardly a match to Sir Syed and had a small following in 
Bengal alone. The fact of his being a Shia, if not of marrying an English 
lady, limited his sphere of influence. These three important Mohamedan 
leaders shared the common principle of isolation from the Hindus. Apart 
from the pride of their past, the jealousy engendered on account of the 
rapid strides made by their erstwhile subjects, the Hindus, also accounted 
for -this isolationist attitude. Not that the Hindus were not to blame; 
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these Muslim leaders failed to identify the underlying unity of interests 
between the two communities vis-a-vis the British rulers. Failing to rise 
above their immediate circumstances they decided to court the favour 
of the rulers. There was nothing wrong with this policy. The mistake 
they made was to imagine that favour of the rulers could be oe 
only, or easily by remaining aloof from the Hindus. 

The difference between Badruddin Tyabji and these leaders was not 
one of goal but of approach. An admirer of the best elements of the 
Islamic culture, he strove to modernise his co-religionists through English 
education. Determined to serve the interests of the Muslim community, 
he had the shrewdness to perceive that the Muslims were in a position 
to get help from both the Government and those Hindus and Parsis who 
were anxious to present a united natidnal front. The ease with which 
Tyabji introduced in the Congress the principle regarding the nondiscus- 
sion of a subject if objected to unanimously or nearly unanimously by 
the delegates of a particular community, reveals the practical value of 
his approach. 

Tyabji also saw that certain grievances, though apparently affecting 
only the Hindus, were bound, in course of time, to affect the Muslims 
also. For instance, during the Ilbert Bill agitation Muslim leaders kept _ 
aloof with some notable exceptions. They thought that since the issue 
involved only a few civilians all of whom were Hindus, there was no 
point in their antagonising Europeans by openly favouring the Bill. It 
is remarkable that though W.S. Blunt, who was in India at this time, 
succeeded in bringing home to some Muslim leaders the desirablity of 
joining the Hindus in supporting the Bill, in practice they remained 
neutral.” But not so Tyabji. He not only spoke in favour of the Bull 
at a public meeting, but also obliged the Bombay Government with his 
views on the question in a frank and forthright manner after he had 
been invited to do so. Perhaps his own sad experiences of the working 
of racialism had convinced him of the necessity of some such measures. 

Similarly, when most of the Muslim leaders were insisting on the 
adoption of the mode of nomination instead of competition and were 
rather indifferent towards the question of the Convenanted Civil Service, 
Tyabji pleaded for raising the age limit from 19 to 21. Here again first 
hand experience was to some extent accountable, for his own son Mohsin 
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(who later on became the first Muslim member of the Convenanted Civil 
Service) was preparing against almost insuperable odds for the Civil 
Service examination in London. l 

Apart from these personal factors, Tyabji had the foresight to see 
that these were essentially battles of principles which would naturally 
affect the Muslims in course of time. Working like other Muslim leaders 
for the educational advancement of the Muslims, Tyabji realised, unlike 
other Musalman leaders, the implications of his endeavours. He could 
` foresee that with their intellectual advancement, the Muslims, too, would 
have to fight with the British Indian bureaucracy the same battles which 
the educated Hindus and Parsis were then fighting. It was prudent, there- 
fore, to join the latter than to fight all alone afterwards. 

Tyabji’s approach was also calculated to facilitate the preferential 
treatment so essential for the improvement of his community. The 
Government, after all, was not the only party involved ; the Hindus were 
also there. While the methods adopted by other Muslim leaders were 
antagonising the Hindus, Tyabji succeeded, to some extent, in impressing 
on them the necessity of preferential treatment for the Muslims. Had 
Tyabji’s method been persisted in, communalism might not have, perhaps, 
become as acute as it did. 

The conclusion that Tyabji was primarily interested in the welfare 
of his community has a wider import. Studied along with the aims and 
motives of other contemporary leaders and organisations, it will provide 
a better perspective for the study of Indian nationalism by stressing its 
material foundations. . It is about time for us to give up our ideological 
obsession. Then we shall discover that the only difference between Tyabji 
and his contemporary nationalists was that while they represented the 
interests of an economic or intellectual group (apart from their individual 
interests), he was obliged by the peculiar character of his community to 
act as the representative of a religious community. 


1 The History of the Congress, Allahabad, 1935, p. 155. 

2 Tyabji to Ameer Ali, 3 Dec. 1887. This subsequent references to 
private correspondence are from the Tyabji Collection in the National Archives 
of Indi i 
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* Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay, 1952, pp. 179-80. 
4Jt is needless to labour this point as even Husain B. Tyabji accepts it in his 
book quoted above. pp. 178-81. 
sTRE. Jeejeebhoy, Some Unpublished and Later Speeches and Writings of 
the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Bombay, 1918, p. 185. 
e Cf. Manuscript Minute Book of Council Meetings (Bombay Presidency Asso- 
ciation archives), vol. I. 
7A.O.Hume to Tyabji, 13 Sept. 1888. 
8 Tyabji to Hume, 27 Oct. 1888. 
° Husain B. Tyabji has misquoted the date of Badruddin’s letter to Hume 
as 30 Oct..1888, pp. 220-21, 224-25. 
, 1° H.B. Tyabji, op. cit. 182, 
11 ibid, 280, 
12 ibid, 281-83. 
13 ibid, 282. 
1 Ripon to Tyabji, 6 Aug. 1895, 
15 Native Opinion, 14 & 28 March 1880. 
18 Letter to the Bombay Times, 14 March 1880. 
1" Husain B. Tyabji, quoted above, p. 375. 
18 ibid, 377. 
19 CÈ W.S. Blunt, India Under Ripon. London, 1909, pp. 103-4 & 111-13. 


SUDHIR CHANDRA. 


The Carly years of the All India Muslim 
League 1906-1910. 


"|S HE history. of the early. years of the All India Muslim League is of 

great interest. The first wour years (1906-1910) of League’s existence | 
saw. a. struggle between the older generation of Muslims and the new for 
its. domination, and the keen anxiety of the British to keep the former 
in; ascendancy. 

It was in December 1906 that the All India. Muslim League came 
into‘being. The delegates assembled there for the Mahommedan Educa- 
tional- Conference decided'to form a separate association of the Muslims 
with the following objects: 

1, To promote among the Musalmans of India- feelings a loyalty 
to-the British Government, and to remove any misconception that may 
arise as to the intention of Government with regard- to any of its measures. 

2. To protect and advance the political rights and interests of the 
Musalmans of India, and to respectfully represent their needs and aspira- 
tions to the Government. E 

3: To prevent the rise among the Mussalmans of India of any. feel- 
ing of hostility: towards other communities. without prejudice to the other 
aforementioned objects of the League." 

The Muslim League, as is evident from its objectives, was an organisa- 
tion of the Muslims-committed to promote the interests: of that commu- 

nity. It was a loyalist: body: pledged to-support the British Government. 
The-extent of the Muslim loyalty to the Government can be imagined. by 
the-fact that the Aga Khan-asked Mohsin-ul-Mulk, the secretary of Aligarh 
college, “not to move in any. matter before first finding out if the step 
to be- taken has the full approval of the Government privately’. The 
Muslims were exhorted’ to regard, themselves as “soldiers of a British 
regiment” and no-sacrifice was great which was rendered to the Empire. 

The League was established’ by the older generation. of: the Muslims 
brought up in- the atmosphere of Sir Syed Ahmed Kahn.. Fearful of the 
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Hindu majority and unable to prepare themselves for a competitive world 
_ the Muslim aristocracy followed a separatist course. They were loyal 
and devoted to the British Government and shunned all connection with 
the Indian National Congress. They dominated the League. But a new 
generation of young and educated Muslims, some of whom had received 
education in England, and who were in sympathy with the nationalist 
ideas were struggling to secure some position in the League. As a result 
of the growth of education the possibility of union between the Hindus 
and the Muslims for political purposes was slowly emerging. Lord Minto, 
the then Viceroy of India, felt that “caste and religious differences cer- 
tainly in respect to the two great groups of Mahommedans and Hindus 
are showing signs of weakening, and that in the next generation there is 
a great prospect of the disappearance of the separation of castes and reli- 
gions in deference to the calls of political aims”.* Similarly Sir Theodore 
Morison, formerly Principal of A.O.M. college, Aligarh, who was regarded 
as “particularly competent” to speak on behalf of the Mahommedans 
frankly told Morley, the Secretary of State for India, that there was a 
possibility of “Mohammedan sympathies by and by going over to the 
Congress party”.* But these Muslims whose thoughts ran into the 
“Congress mould” were keen to secure some position in the League. 
The British Government were not an idle spectator of the stene} on the: 
contrary, it actively interfered in the Muslim politics and made efforts 
to retain the loyalist party in power. After the death of Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
in 1907, the question of secretaryship of the college aroused lively appre- 
hensions in British circles. The then Lieutenant-Governor of U.P., Sir 
J. P. Hewett, decided to support the candidature of Mushtaq Hussain, 
for he, in his opinion, could be the “best and most efficient engine with 
which to quash Mohammed Alif and his followers”? The young - 
Mohammed Ali at this time was striving to make the Muslims independent 
of the British influence. And when Mushtaq Hussain became the secre- 
tary, the Lieutenant-Governor wanted him to take the pledge that 
“Mohamed Ali would not be your Assistant Secretary”. Hewett felt 
frightened lest the lawyer party, mainly consisting of young and irres- 
ponsible persons would attain a predominant position in the League, and 
that they might at some time coalesce with the advanced Hindu politicians 
against the Government on one or more questions, and Jater on rue the 
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fact that they had done so”.® With the assistance of the Aga Khan, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of U.P. got the headquarters of the central body of 
the League removed from Aligarh to Lucknow, and. hoped that the League 
would be removed from Aligarh to Lucknow, and that the league would be 

“much more conservative and stable than it once promised to be”. Lord 
Minto regarded the moving of the central body of the League from Ali- 
garh as a step in the “right direction”."! 

The Muslims during the early years of the League also made attempts 
to free themselves from the tutelage of the English. Maulana Mohamed 
Ali was endeavouring to free the Muslim leadership from the control of 
the English.” His activities became so dangerous that the Muslims began 
to fear that he and his brother, Shaukat Ali, “will shortly fill the vacancies 
that have occurred at Mandalay”. Mohamed Ali asked G. K. Gokhale 
humorously if his friend, Lala Lajpat Rai, could give him a few hints as 
to the “proper deportment for the deportees”. The first sign of it was 
in February 1907 when the students of Aligarh “practically revolted against 
their European teachers”. A prominent leader of the Muslim League 
analyses the revolt of the students: 


. the students had begun to feel that the English staff of the 

College were acting rather as agents of the Government than as 
professors of the College. A group of Aligarh College Trustees 

also shared the views of the students. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk 

did not consider it politically sound to antagonize the English 
professors as a class; but the younger section of the Trustees, 

. particularly Maulana Shaukat Ali and Mohammad Ali, in the 
heat of controversy wrote letters to Nawab Mohsin-ul Mulk in 


nm 


a language and tone which I deprecate.” 


This revolt against authority at a college which was considered so well 
conducted was “very disturbing, and came as a bolt from the blue”. Sir 
John Hewett put the blame of the Aligarh strike on Mohamed Ali and 
the latter.wrote to Gokhale about this thus: ‘I have been honoured by 
being put on the “Black List” of the Government of Sir John Hewett 
` who has begged the Nawab of Rampur—my Chief—to keep me quiet as 
“he has given us a lot of trouble”. I slept an ordinary man one 


night and rose the next morning a full-blown “agitator” or “patriot” ,” 


? 
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Another event of similar nature happened in 1909‘ In February the 
Lieutenant-Governor of U.P., Sir John Hewett, paid a visit to the Aligarh 
college and was presented with an address of welcome by the college 
trustees. Hewett in his reply to the address expressed the view that there 
should not be more than sixty students in a class and that a ‘teacher should 
not ordinarily take more than four periods. Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk, the 
secretary of the college, asked the English principal to give him a copy 
of the time table and the latter construed ‘it as an interference in his work 
and went to see the Lietenant-Governor who was the Patron of the college. 
He summoned the secretary to Lucknow and after hearing both sides he 
upheld the stand taken by the principal, and the Nawab was asked to 
append his signature to the judgement. This aroused great indignation 
among the Muslims. The trustees contended that the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor had no authority to interfere in the affairs of the college. Various 
protest meeting were held in different towns of India. The Lieutenant-. 
Governor, taken.aback at this sudden outburst of feelings, yielded and- 
withdrew his order.'® 

Thus the ground was prepared for a break (though temporary) with 
the British Government in the second decade of the present century when, 
on account of a number of events in and outside India, the relations 
between the Muslims and the British Government were most unsatisfac- 
tory. The League, enraged by Britain’s anti-Turkish policy and the 
reversal of the partition of Bengal (1911), was pushed nearer to the Indian 
National Congress and the short-lived Hindu—Muslim unity for political 
purposes was established. 


1 Resolution I adopted at a A naan meeti a of leading Musalmans from all parts 
of India held at Dacca on 30 December 1 letter, 31 December 1906, ey 
Hussain, president of the meeting, Dacca, to Home Secretary, Government o 
India, Public A Progs., February 1907, no. 72. 

3 Letter, 29 October 1906, Aga Khan to Dunlop Smith (Viceroy’s Private Secre- 
tary) Minto Papers. 

‘J.etter -5 June 1907, Minto to Morley, ibid. 

1 Letter, 22 June 1906, Morley to Minto, ibid. 

5 Vigar-ul-Mulk Mushtaq Hussain (1841-1917); a close associate of Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan; secretary of the Aligarh college from 1907 to 1911. 

*Mohamed Ali (1878-1931); one of the founders of the All-India Muslim 
League ; a prominent leader of the Khilafat movement, 
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"Letter, 4 November 1907, Hewett to Dunlop Smith, Minto Papers. 

e Letter, 8 February 1908, Mohamed Ali to Gokhale, Gokhale Papers. 

° Letter, 3 February 1910, Hewett to Minto, Minto Papers. s 

1 Thid. l 

1 Letter, 15 February 1910, Minto to Hewett, ibid. 

u “Maulina Muhammad Ali... encouraged them (Muslims) to make them- 
selves independent of British patronage and to rely on their own strength”. S, Abid 
~ Husain, The Destiny of Indian Muslims, (Bombay, 1965) p. 85. 

13 Refers to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh in 
ae 1907 to Mandalay, Burma. .The two leaders were released in Novem- 
er 1907. 

14 Letter, 8 February 1908, Mohamed Ali to Gokhale, Gokhale Papers. 

15s Choudhury Khaliquzzaman, Pathway to Pakistan. Longmans, Pakistan 
Branch, (1961) p. 11. 

18 Letter, 24 February 1907, Hewett to Minto, Minto Papers. 

47 Letter, 8 February ‘1908, Mohamed Ali to Gokhale, Gokhale Papers. 

18 Ram Gopal, Indian Muslims, (Bombay, 1959) pp. 118-119. Rajendra Prasad 
also refers to this incident: “Some difference arose between Nawab Wagar ul-Mulk 
and the English Principal of the College. The Governor (sic) sided with the 

rincipal. ere was public agitation among the Musalmans in support of the 
stand taken by Nawab Wagar-ul-Mulk. The Lieutenant-Governor was forced to 
_ withdraw his orders...” India Divided (Bombay, 1947) p. 116. 


PARDAMAN SINGH 


Personnel of Indian Judges in Bengl residency 
under the Gast India Company's 
administration, 1793-1833 _ 


W HEN Cornwallis reorganised the Company’s judicial system in 1793, 
Indians were kept out of all the offices except those of the lowest 
grade-the Munsiffs. The superior posts of District Registrars, the District 
' Judges and Magistrates, the Judges and Magistrates, the Judges of the 
Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, and the Judges of the Sadr 
Diwani and Nizamat Adalats, were to be held exclusively by the European 
Civil Servants of the Company. This arrangement was the outcome of 
Cornwallise’s personal conviction that Indians, from their character and 
bearing were incapable of holding any position of trust and responsibility. 
He wrote to the Directors: “I conceive that all regulations for the reform 
of that [Judicial] department would be useless and nugatory whilst the 
execution of them depends upon any Indian whatever. . .”! 
In spite of their faith in Cornwallise’s principles the succeeding 
Governor-Generals were persuaded to accept basic modifications in the 
system of 1793, primarily with a view to making the Judicial machinery 
equal to the pressure of business with the minimum drain on the treasury. 
In this process the agency of Indians was considerably expanded. In 
1793 the only Judicial situations held by them had been those of, Munsiffs 
having power to decide cases up to Rs. 50/- only, in amount-or:value. A 
superior order of Indian Judges, with authority to decide “cases upto 
- Rs. 100/-, was created in 1803. These were to be designated Sadr Amins.’ 
They were to function at the headquarters where the District Judges held 
Court. In 1805 the institution of Sadr Amins was substantially enlarged 
when the Law Officers* of the District Courts were constituted ex-officio 
Sadr Amins by Regulation XV'of that year. From now on those Sadr 
Amins who were not Law Officers were designated Additional Sadr Amins. 
The powers of Munsiffs and Sadr Amins were subsequently enlarged in 
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1814, 1821, and 1827. In 183], the office of District Registrars was abo- 
lished. To supply the gap thus created, a third grade of Indian Judges 
was simultaneously established. ‘They were-called Principal Sadr Amins. 
Their jurisdiction was to extend over cases upto Rupees 5000/-, in amount 
or value. 

The present paper is devoted to an examination of the type of persons 
who filled the situations of Munsiffs, Sadr Amins, and Principal Sadr 
Amins, during the period under review. 


(a) Munstffs: 


It had been laid down by Regulation XL of 1793, which initially- set 
up the Indian section of Judiciary under the Company’s administration, 
that in the selection of Munsiffs, preference was to be given to Zamindars, 
Suberkars (i.e. managers of the estates of disqualified landlords), and to 
Tehsildars and Sajawals (who were Indian officers employed for collecting 
revenue from Khas lands or lands directly managed by the Government). 
This preference in favour of landlords and managers of revenue was with- 
drawn by Regulation XLIX of 1803, which laid down character and ability 
as the only criteria for selection. In 1814, a class preference was again 
sought to be established. By Regulation XXIII of that year it was ruled 
that preference was to be given to Kazis in recruitment to the subordinate 
Indian judgeship. In actual practice, however, these statutory provisions 
could not be strictly adhered to. 

Under the system established in 1793, no remuneration, was provided 
for Munsiffs. Actually, the Indian judgeship was intended to be made 
a subsidiary occupation for those profitably employed otherwise. Hence 
for supplying these posts a search had to be made for persons who would 
not look to the remuneration from this office, but only to its respectability. 
The landed.aristocracy and those managing the collection of revenue were 
expected to answer to this description best. Another consideration might 
have been to continue the judicial authority exercised by the Zamindars 
under the preceding administration of the Nawab.’ Accordingly, the 
semi-official (the Zamindars), and the official (the Tehsildars ‘and 
Sejawals), agencies employed in the collection of revenue were preferred 


as Munsitts. 
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The withdrawal of the preference in favour of the Zamindars and 
revenuc servants in 1803 could have been made for several reasons. First, 
the situation of Munsiffs had been made remunerative in 1795 for making 
the office more attractive. By Regulation XXXVII of 1795 Munsiffs 
were permitted to appropriate the entire amount of the fees levied on cases 
instituted before them. This precluded the necessity of seeking persons 
with other established sources of income. 

Secondly, on practical considerations, most District Judges, on whose 
recommendation the appointments were made by the Sadr Diwani Adalat, 
had already kept the selection open to certain other categories of persons, 
like Kazis,* respectable inhabitants, and former ministerial officers of the 
judicial Courts etc, rather than confine their choice to the Zamindars and 
managers of revenue. This can be deduced from the list of recommenda- 
tions submitted to the Sadr Diwani Adalat by the various District Judges 
for such appointments, between 1793 and 1803.8 In Zilla Chittagong, for 
instance, twenty-one Munsiffs were appointed in 1795. They had all been 
Kazis. The difficulty of forming compact jurisdictions,’ with the Zamin- 
dars (because they were so unevenly distributed) and the absence of Teb- 
sildars and Sejawals in the District (because there were no unsettled Khas 
lands there), were advanced by Judge Thompson as the reasons for not 
appointing either. The fitness of the Zamindars to function ‘as Munsiffs 
was also in doubt. T. Brooke, the Judge of Beerbhoom, refrained from 
recommending any Zamindar for appointment because he apprehended 
that very few of them would hesitate in converting the judicial authority 
for private gain. 0 The nomination of such unworthy men, he stated, 
would not only increase the business of the District Judge by engaging a 
good portion of his time in revising their decisions, but would also open 
a source of ‘fraud and peculation’ in the mofussil. James Pattle, the Judge 
of Burdwan, considered the Zamindars unsuitable for that employment 
because the majority of the suits cognizable by them would be those in 
which they themselves or their dependents would have a direct or indirect 
interest.!! Some of the Zamindars who were commissioned as Munsiffs, 
were found to have abused their authority. One such example was Prithvi 
Chand, the Zamindar Munsiff of Pargana Umbaur, in Bhagalpur District. 
‘He had adopted the practice of manipulating the isstitution of fictitious 
complaints against person incurring his displeasure and then passing the 
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Decree against the latter. He had also been seizing’ the persons and. 
` properties of persons pretending that to be within his legitimate authority.” 

The institution of Munsiffs was also gradually ceasing to be a subsi- 
diary occupation. It was crystallizing into a full-time profession. Already, 
the number of cases disposed of by these officers in some of the Districts 
indicated that they must have been almost fully occupied with the judi- 
cial functions alone.” 

Following the creation of the office in 1793, a large P of 
Munsiffs were commissioned. For example, in Zilla Jessore alone 134 
Munsiffs had been initially appointed. Ninety-eight had been commis- 
sioned at Rungpur, eighty-three in Tippera, forty-three in Midnapur and 
. forty-one in Purnea."* This had led to a great confusion in the jurisdic- 


- tions of these functionaries. Hence it was decided in 1803 to reduce the 


number of Munsiffs by more than fifty per cent. This would naturally 
mean the distribution of a greater work-load per Munsiff, requiring, in 
turn, a still greater devotion of time to this job. This could be a very 
valid reason for dropping the preference in favour of persons already 
holding another employment, like the revenue servants (the Tehsildars 
and the Sajwals), because their revenue duties would not give enough time 
for proper discharge of the functions of Munsiffs. 

It has not been possible to trace the effect of the stipulation of Regula- 
tion XLIX of 1803 (that preference was no longer to be given to the 
Zamindars and the revenue servants in the recruitmet of Munsiffs), on 
thé actual selections after 1803. The appointment of Indian Judges was 
made by the Sadr Diwani Adalat on the recommendation of the District 
Judges. Sanction or approval from the Government was not required. 
The detailed correspondence concerning the selection of Munsiffs is, 
therefore, to be found only in the Sadr Diwani Adalat Proceedings, a 
series of records which becomes extinct after 1801. Only a few scattered 
appointments are mentioned from time to time in the official judicial 
consultations of the Government. 

Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to conjectiire that the practical 
effect of opening the employment to all persons of ‘ability and character’ 
was to exclude the revenue servants completely and reduce the number 
of Zamindars in the cadre, and increase the preference for persons other- 
wise unemployed. Those who would fit into this category best were 
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men of learning, and former ministerial employees of judicial Courts. 
It is quite likely that a number of Zamindars were also retained in the 
office because better substitutes answering to the description of character 
and ability could not be found. Their employment had not been for- 
bidden by the Regulation of 1803 either. Availability would also be an 
important factor determining the choice. 

In 1814 it was ruled that subject to availability, preference was to 
be given to the Pargana and City Kazis in the selection to the cadre of 
Munsifts. The main intention behind this provision was perhaps to 
improve the monetary situation of the Munsiffs. In spite of the reduc- 
tioh in their numbers in 1803 (which could be expected to improve their 
incomes by throwing in a larger share of cases per Munsiff), the average 
income derived by them from the institution fees had remained pitiable.’ 
By combining the office of Kazis with that of Munsiffs it could be hoped 
that the joint income from the two offices would provide an adequate 
subsistence. Besides, the Kazis, as a class, had some background of legal 
experience which made them preferable to others, like the Zamindars, 
having an additional source of livelihood. 

In 1825, Henry Shakespear, an officiating Judge of the Sadr Diwani 
Adalat, observed in course of a minute on the qualification of judicial ` 
officers that the Pargana Kazis and Munsiffs were very frequently the 
same persons.” As the appointment of Munsiffs was still not made by 
the Government* the official judicial consultations rarely make any men- 
tion of the qualifications or antecedents of those functionaries. Therefore, 
it is not possible to discover, in detail, what kind of persons were recruited 
to the rank in the period following 1814. All the same, it has been 
possible to check the correctness of Shakespear’s above statement. In 
1828, as a preleminary to reforming the office of Munsiffs, the Govern- 
‘ment had called for a report on the incomes derived by these officers 
from their Munsiffships and Kaziships separately. The returns sub- 
mitted by the various Provincial Courts, in comphance to the above order, 
give the exact number of Munsiffs who held the additional employment 
of Kazis in 1828-29.8 Of the 111 Munsiffs in the Calcutta Division, only 
fifteen were holding the extra assignment. In 1795, all twenty-five 
Munsiffs functioning in the District of Chittagang had been Kazis.” In 
1828, there were fifteen Munsiffs posted in the District. Only five of 
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them were Kazis.” In Murshidabad Division, twenty-six out of 138 
Munsiffs were Kazis ; in Barailly only seven out of seventy-three and in 
Benaras only two out a total of seventy- ‘four. The highest proportion 
of Kazis employed as Munsifis was in the Patna Division where thirty 
out of seventy-nine, or approximately thirty-seven per cent of the 
Munsiffs functioning there held the additional assignment of Kazis. 

It is clear from the above figures that Shakespear’s above remark 
that Munsiffs and Kazis were ‘very frequently the same persons’ was an 
overstatement. The ignorance of a Judge of Sadar Diwani Adalat on 
this subject indicates that the Company’s highest tribunal had almost 
ceased taking interest in those appointments, after that function had 
been delegated to the Provincial Courts in 1814. 

The reason for Kazis not having been given a general preference in 
the selections must have been that their situation was gradually getting 
dislocated. The decline of their judicial authority after the weakening 
of the Nawab’s authority and its formal abolition under the Company’s 
system must have greatly reduced their consequence. Their other extra- 
religious functions (like drawing and authenticating deeds), the gratuities* 
from which formed a major source of their livelihood, were also usurped 
by the Zamindars in certain areas. Most Kazis had been reduced 
to the position of mere priests performing marriages, clrcumcisions, adop- 
tions and other religious ceremonies. Under such circumstances most of 
them were left without any significant income. T. Fortescue, the Judge 
of Allahabad remarked in 1814: “The functions of Kazis have almost 
solely subsided..., their former name and influence have both sunk to 
the lowest pitch”. . .7 Hence combining the office of Kazis with that 
of Munsiffs would neither bring an addition: to the latter’s prestige nor 
to their i income. 

“In Benares Division, only two Kazis had been appointed Munsiffs. 
The reason given by the Provicial Court was that most kazis of the 
Parganas (sub-divisions) had left their stations and taken up residence 
in the cities in search of a better livelihood. Though, officially, those 
persons still continued to be Kazis of their respective Parganas, their 
duties were being performed, by proxy, by others.” 

In general, therefore, only those Kazis seem to have been preferred 
for selection as Munsiffs, who were available at their stations and were 
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earning a sizeable income from that situation. The reason for the 
employment of a higher percentage of Kazis as Munsiffs in the Patna 
Division was precisely the same. For instance, in Zila Bihar (modern 
Gaya), many of the Pargana Kazis who were employed as Munsitfs 
enjoyed a small fixed salary from the Government (for the Kaziship) 
and also earned some income from fees. The net income (Le. salary + 
fees) of some of the Kazis like those of Hulasganj, Jahanabad and Baur, 
considerably exceeded their emoluments from the Munsiffships.* In 
Zilla Shahabad, seven out of ten Munsiffs were also Kazis. Most of them 
had been deriving considerable incomes from that office alone.” 

The selection of Munsiffs in the post-1814 period continued being 
kept open to all types of persons in spite of the class preference laid down 
by Regulation XXIII of 1814. Kazis were appointed where they were 
available and where the union of their office with that of Munsiffs was 
expected to improve the latter’s income. Between 1803 and 1814 also, 
the position regarding the employment of Munsiffs must have been very 
nearly the same. The low income from the office would not usually attract 
men of education and talent. Hence, in making the selection the local 
Judges must have often compromised standards with availability. 

The variety in the selection is also borne out by a couple of isolated 
instances of these appointments, incidentally referred to in the official 
consultations. In 1818, Ayodhya Prasad, a former Persian Mohurrir 
(writer) of Benaras City Court was appointed Munsiff of Pargana Sanda 
in the District of Gorakhpur.” In 1826, one Khundkar Muzeebuddin was 
nominated Sadr Munsiff of Junglemahal. The latter had never held any 
public employment. He had been educated in the Calcutta Madrasa, 
had good knowledge of Mohammedan Law, and could read both Persian 
‘and Bengali.” In 1828, Danwar Singh, a petty Zamindar, was functioning 
as Munsiff at Chatra in the District of Ramgarh.* He was described by 
the Judge of the area as the most efficient Munsiff in the whole of that 
District. In Zilla Bihar too there were a number of Zamindars acting as 
Munsiffs. An instance of a Pleader having been appointed Munsiff is 
also to be found. The person concerned was Maulavi Ghulam Ibrahim, 
the ex-Government Pleader of Mymensing District Court. He had been 
nominated Munsiff of Thana (police jurisdiction) Netrokona in 1825. 
But this seems to have been an exceptional case, In 1832, Holt Mackenzie, 
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a distinguished ex-civillian of Bengal Presidency, stated that seldom, if at 
all, were Indian Judges selected from Pleaders.! Lack of confidence in, 
and respect for, the Pleaters in general must have been the reason for not 
forming a link between the Indian Bar and the Bench. .Ram Mohan Roy 
stated in 1831 that the Pleaders, particularly. of the District Courts, were 
treated as an ‘inferior caste of persons’ ` 


(b) Sadr- Amins 
When the office of Sadr Amins was created in 1803, no specific quali- 


fication was laid down for it. The selection’ was made open to all persons 
of ability and character. No change was made in this criterion for the 
rest of the period under review. Like that of Munsiffs, the appointment 
of Sadr Amins” was also to be made by the Sadr Diwani Adalat on the 
recommendation of the District Judges. In 1814, this duty was transferred 
to the Provincial Courts. Hence, once again, we are faced with the same 
difficulty in ascertaining the description and qualification of persons who 
were appointed to the posts in the period following 1803. From 1817, 
the Bengal Government adopted the policy of compensating those Addi- 
tional Sadr Amins whose incomes from the institution fees,* in any parti- 
cular year. averaged below Rs. 100/-, per month, in spite of their having 
shown reasonable diligence.* This system continued until 1824 when the 
Sadr Amins were made salaried servants of the Government. The re- 
commendations forwarded from the local District Judges to the Govern- 
ment (through the Sadr Diwani Adalat), for such compensation to parti- 
cular Sadr Amins, give some idea of the type of persons who were holding 
those assignments. In 1824 the Sadr Amins were made salaried servants . 
of the Government.* Sanction of Government now became necessary for 
every appointment. As a result, from 1824, onwards, the appointments 
of Additional Sadr Amins start featuring in: the official judicial consulta- 
tions from which full details are available concerning their experiences 
and qualifications. In general, the selection was made from persons who 
had formerly held ministerial offices of Peshkars, Nazirs and Sheristadars 
of the Provincial and District Courts, and from persons of recognised 
academic attainments. Sometimes, ex-Munsiffs were also chosen. But 
such cases were not common. The system of promotion had not yet 
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come into being in respect of the cadres of India Judgeships. Not one 
instance of a Pleader having been selected for the post is to be tound. 
The reason which prevented their selection as Munsiffs must have ad- 
vocated even more strongly against their recruitment to a superior rank. 
A few City Kazis were also nominated for’ the job. 

Selection of Additional Sadr Amins was not confined to Indians only. 
‘ A few Anglo-Indians and Europeans were also appointed. In 1814, Peter 
Turnbull, son of an Englishman by an Indian wife, was acting as Addi- 
tional Sadr Amin of the Suburbs of Calcutta.” In 1825, one Henry Cooper, 
a Kuropean, was functioning in the same capacity at Ghazipur, as was 
another Benjamin Bart at Murshidabad.” James. Riley was functioning at 
Mymensingh and Herklots at Burdwan.’ After the Sadr Amins were 
made salaried servants in 1824, a number of Civil and Assistant Surgeons, 
posted in the Districts, were also nominated to hold the office of Addi- 
tional Sadr Amins as an extra assignment. For example, in 1825, S. 
Henderson, the Assistant Surgeon of Zilla Bihar, was appointed Additional 
Sadr Amin of that station.? In 1826, Richard Shaw, the Assistant 
Surgeon of Shahabad was nominated likewise at his own request.” In 
the same year Reynolds, the Assistant Surgeon of Dinagepur was appointed 
Additional Sadr Amin there.*’ In 1828, J. Morton, the Civil Surgeon of 
Zilla Rungpur was similarly commissioned.” The extra emolument from 
the salary of this additional. employment must have been the attraction: 
to the Surgeons who were not well paid. Like the Law Officers the 
. Surgeons too must have had sufficient leisure to undertake the extra work. - 
As to legal training, they had none: But neither did many of the Indians 
who were recruited to the posts have such training. .The expectation of 
the British educated Surgeon’s ability to apply the Regulations and form 
reasonable judgments was perhaps the justification for his selection. His 
efficiency was never doubted. On the contrary, Jackson, the Judge of 
Bihar, reported to the Government that Assistant Surgeon, Henderson, 
was the most efficient of the four Sadr Amins functioning under him at 
Gaya, and that the general public had more confidence in his decisions 
than in those of the other three Indians acting in the same situation.* 

It hag been noticed earlier that in 1805 the Law Officers were 
constituted ex-officio Sadr Amins. The duty of a Law Officer was to 
expound the laws applicable to the cases (chiefly of inheritance and succes- 
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sion) which had to be decided in accordance with the Hindu or Moham- 
medan Law. They naturally had to be conversant with them. Their 
‘knowledge of the religious canons was certainly a very desirable qúali- 
fication while deciding cases which had. to be guided by those laws. But 
_ this very asset tended to become a serious disqualification when they were 
called upon to decide cases which were not governed by the Hindu or 
Mohammedan Law. This proved to be particularly true of some of the 
Muslim Law. Officers who were found inclined to decide all cases in 
accordance with their religious convictions even in oppositon to the exist- 
ing Regulations or to the principles of ‘justice, equity and good conscience’. 
For example, in 1828, the Judge of Bihar reported that although Sayfulla 
was a very able Muslim Law Officer of his Court, the latter’s decisions 
as Sadr Amin were deeply influenced by his religious prejudices and 
were, therefore, often objectionable.” Mohammad Mazid, in the same 
situation at Bhagalpur, had refused to allow interest to the creditors be- 
cause of it being forbidden by the Koran, in spite of the creditors being 
legally entitled to it under the Regulations in force.” 

For these reasons the Government discontinued the system of con- 
stituting Law Officers as ex-officio Sadr Amins. It was provided by Regu- 
lation V of 1831 that only those Law Officers were to be delegated the 
responsibility of the additional assignment who were found. fit to hold it. 


(c) Principal Sadr Amins: 


No statutory qualification was laid down for the Principal Sadr Amins 
either. The office, created in 1831, was made open to ‘natives of India 
of any class or description.” In practice, however, the initial selections 
were made mostly from senior Sadr Amins and Additional Sadr Amins. 
.Ten Principal Sadr Amins were nominated during 1832. Eight of them 
had been serving as Sadr Amins for periods ranging from ten to twenty 
years. Maulavi Enayatulla, appointed Principal Sadr Amin- at Dacca had 
been functioning as an Additional Sadr Amin at the same station since 
1813. Mantreshwar Prasad, selected for Zilla Bihar (Gaya) had served 
as the Pandit (Hindu Law Officer) and Sadr Amin at the Shahabad Civil 
Court for the preceding twelve years.” Only Ghulam Hussain® and 
Nishat Ali nominated at Rajshahi and Jessore respectively had never 
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worked as Sadr Amins. They had held the ministerial offices of Peshkar 
and Nazir respectively, at the local Judges Courtefor over twenty years. But 
in the following year all the fifteen selections were made from Law Officers . 
and Sadr Amins of long standing. aa 

The system of promotion in the ranks of Indian Judges was not 
yet formally established but by choosing Principal Sadr Amins from the 
cadre immediately below a convention of promotion had defenitely been 
coming into. vague. i 


"4 


t Letter from Bengal to Court, Cornwalls Correspondence, (ed.) Ross, Vol. I, 
. 548. 
j * This was provided for by Regulation XLIX of 1803. 

3 After 1821 Additional Sadr Amins were posted at Sub-Divisional headquarters 
too where Joint Registrars held independent Courts. l 

* A Hindu and a Muslim Law Officier called Pandit and Maulavi respéctively 
used to be attached to every District Court, Their function was to expound the 
Laws from the religious scriptures in cases (to be governed by the Hindu or 
Muslim Law), referred to them by the Judge. 

t By Regulation V of 1831. 

5 Thid. 

° Exercise of judicial authority by the Zamindars under the Nawab’s adminis- 
tration is evidenced by the 7th report of the Committee of Secrecy of House 
of Commons, 1773, Parliamentary Branch Collections, 1772-73, Vol. 7., pp- 324-6. 

‘The correspondence concerning the appointments of Munsiffs 1s recorded 
in the ‘Proceedings of the Sadr Diwani Adalar. -This is a series of manuscript 
records preserved in the Commonwealth Relations Office Library, London. The 
series begins from 1773 and continues upto 1801. From this it is learnt that in 
very few Districts were the appointments made exclusively from the Zamindars 
and revenue. officers in accordance with Regulation ZL of 1793. Such Districts 
were Mymensing, Purnea, Ramgarh and Tirhut. In the-rest, the selection had 
been made primarly from Kazis, respectable inhabitants, and former ministerial 
officers of the Courts. 

* Under the Moghul administration Kazis had been the Civil and Criminal 
judges. Besides they performed a number of other functions like drawing and 
authenticating Deeds for transfer of property and mortgages, conducting religious 
ceremonies like marriage, adoption, and circumcision among the Muslims. The 
judicial authority of the Kazis declined after the weakening of the Nawab’s autho- 
rity in Bengal. The Zamindars generally usurped those functions of the Kazis in 
the interior. The judicial functions of Kazis were formally abolished under the 
lars of 1793 (by Regulation XXIX of 1793). 

8 Sadr Diwani Adalat Proceedings, 16th April, 1795, No. 49. 

° A rule for the distribution of jurisdiction of Munsiffs within every District 
had been laid down by Regulation XL of 1793. According to it the jurisdictions 
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were to be so arranged that no person might have to travel more than 5 Kos 
(=about 10 miles) for reaching a Munsiff’s tribunal. 

1? Sadr Diwani Adalat Proceedings, 21st May 1795, No. 27. 

1 Sadr Diwani Adalat Proceedings, 23rd April 1795, No. 11. 

127. Fombelle, Bhagalpur Judge, to Sadr Diwani Adalat, 20th April 1799, Sadr 
Diwani Adalat Proceedings, 2nd May 1799, No. 15. 

18 For instance, the average disposals by the Munsiffs in some of the under- 
noted Districts in one month only (June 1796), were as follows :—' 

Jessore-65 ; Rajshahi-30; Bihar-60; Ghazipur-37 ; Nuddea-35 ; 
Sadr Diwani Adalat Proceedings, 30th Sept. 1796, No. 16. 

14Date collected from Sadr Diwani Adalat Proceedings. 

16 The reduction in the number of Munsiffs was provided for by Regulation 
XLIX of 1803, which laid down the scale of only one Munsiff per Thana or 
Police jurisdiction. 

16'The Sadr Diwani Adlat had made a very strong plea in 1809 for improving 
the pecuniary situation of Munsiffs in view of the very poor income derived b 
those officers in general. Sadr Diwani Adalat to Government, 3rd Nov. 1809, 
Bengal Civil Judicial Consultations, 17th Nov. 1809, No. 1. 

17 Committee of Public Instructioris to Government, 17th March 1825, Civil 
Judicial Consultations, 22nd Sept. 1825, No. 15. 

18 These reports are recorded under, Civil Judicial Consultations, 12th Oct., 
1830, Nos. 14-44. 

19 Sadr Diwani Adalat Proceedings, 27th May 1795, No. 3. 

30 Civil: Judicial Consultations, 12th Oct. 1830, No. 27. . 

* In 1814, that function had been transferred to the Provincial Courts for reliev- 
ing the Sadr Diwani Adalat of a portion of its miscellaneous duties. 


* The Kazis. were prohibited from demanding fees for such services (by Regula- 
tion XLVI of 1803), but they were allowed to receive the consideration voluntarily 
submitted. 

#1 Dacca Provincial Court to Government, 13th June 1828, Civil Judicial Consul- 
tations, 12th. Oct. 1830, No. 27. 

i 32 Fortescue to Government, Ist Sept. 1814, Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 776, 
. 659-66, 

a3 Benares Provincial Court to Government, 13th June 1828, Civil Judicial 
Consultations, 12th Oct. 1830, No. 42. 

' Civil Judicial Consultations, 12th Oct. 1830, No. 42. 

35 Thid. 

6 Civil Judicial Consultations, 14th Aug. 1821, No. 14. 

27 Civil Judicial Consultations, 22nd June 1826, No. 38. 

a ain Judicial Consultations, 12th Oct., 1830, No. 42. 

29 Thid. 

30° Judge of Mymensingh to Government, 2Ist April 1825, Civil Judicial Con- 
sultations, 27th March 1826, No. 17. 


31 Evidence of Mackenzie Before Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry, 16th 
March 1832, Parliamentary Papers, 1832, Vol. 12,-pp. 15-16. 

32 Evidence of Ram Mohan Rai before Select Committee of House Lords, 19th 
Sept. 1831, Parliamentary Papers, 183], Vol. V., 00-728-29. 

33 After 1805 Sadr Amins exclusively appointed were designated Additional 
Sadr Amins, See above 
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+ The system of remunerating the Sadr Amins „was kept the same as for the 
Munsiffs, i.e. by allowing them the fees deposited by the parties on the institution 
of their suits. 

34 Judicial Letter from Bengal to Court of Directors, 4th July 1817. 

38 Civil Judicial Consultations, 18th March 1824, No. 8. 

38 Civil Judicial Consultations, 12th Jan, 1816, No. 2. 

37 Civil Judicial Consultations, 10th March 1825, No. 20. 

38 Ibid. ` 

39 Civil Judicial Consultations, 19th Jan. 1826, No. 11. 

40 Civil Judicial Consultations, 31st Aug. 1826, Nos. 6 & 7. 

41 Civil Judicial Consultations, 5th Oct. 1826, Nos. 5 & 6. 

+3 Civil Judicial Consultations, 16th Sept. 1829, No. 7. 

45 Jackson, Bihar Judge to Government, 15th Jan. 1828, Civil Judicial Consulta- 
tions, 31st Jan. 1828, No. 26. 

*4See above p. 

-oyn Judicial Consultations, 3lst Jan. 1828, No. 26. 

46 Resolution of Governor-General-in Council, 10th Oct. 

1830, Civil Judicial Consultations 12th Oct. 1830. No. 80. 

“7 By Regulation V of 1831. 

48 Civil Judicial Consultations, 10th Feb. 1832, No. 7. 

4 Civil Judicial Consultations, [5th January 1832, No. 3. 

50 Civil Judicial Consultations, 9th March 1832, No. 12. 

61 Civil Judicial Consultations, 21st September 1832, No. 6. 


CHITTARANJAN SINHA. 


Che Hooghly Imambara, 
Sts Madrasa and the Library 


The story of the Hooghly Imambara is about two and a half centuries 
‘old. It owes its origin to Agha Muhammad Mutahhar, an Iranian 
merchant and dignitary who visited Hooghly during the reign of 
Aurangzib ‘Alamgir. Agha Muhammad Mutabhar finally settled at 
Hooghly and died there at an advanced age of seventy eight. He laid 
the foundation of a simple construction meant for offering presents to 
Imam Husain. The building was raised close to the bank of river 
Hooghly just near the place where Nawab Murshid Quli Khan had earlier 
constructed a building for similar purposes. The structure of Agha 
Mutahhar was named as Nazrgarh-t-Husain. This was the foundation 
of the Hooghly Imambara which took place in 1717 A.D. 

The person who extended the building and gave it a new shape 
was Mirza Salahuddin, a son-in-law of the late founder. He called the 
building a Taztya Khana, i.e. a place of mourning. This was done in 
the year 1735. Mirza Salahuddin was a man of great ability. He not 
only influenced Nawab Alivardi Khan, the then Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
but impressed Delhi as well and received high awards from the Mughal 
Court. Mirza Salahuddin was a man of letters. He established his 
fame as an accomplished scholar and a poet of Persian language. The 
author of ‘Tabagat--Muhsinya quoted his couplets and ascertained that 
Mirza Salahuddin had a full Kulliyat of his verses ; and that his takhallus 
was Yamin. The author, however, regretted that the work was not avail- 
able today. It got lost during the period of the 3rd mutawallt Baquir “Ali 
Khan. Mirza Salahuddin died at an early age (1176/1762) leaving his 
wife Mannujan Khanam (step elder sister of Haji Muhd. Muhsin, whose 
property Haji sahib inherited) to bear the pains of premature widowhood. 

The brightest luminary in the history of the Hooghly Imambara 
was Haji Muhd. Muhsin (1732-1812), the great public benefactor and 
philanthrophist of Bengal. He not only widened the scope of the Imam- 
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bara but re-established it on solid grounds as well. He bequeathed his 
' entire estate, representing an annual income of rupees one lakh and fifty 
six thousand, in favour of the Hooghly Imambara. The Deed of Trust 
was signed in 1806. This act of charity got his good name perpetually 
associated with the institution. He was regarded as the second founder 
of the Imambara. During Haji Muhd. Muhsin’s time the Imambara 
rose to its eminence. According to a guarded calculation the expenditure 
during the Ramadan and Muharram days used to rise up to Rs. 10,000 
and 8,000 respectively. Most of this amount was spent on alms and on 
help to the needy. Haji Muhd. Muhsin was a pious and God-fearing 
man. But this was only one of the many bounties of his virtuous life. 
Here, of course, we are not concerned with others save his own scholar- 
ship, and his patronage of art and learning. He was thoroughly conver- 
sant with the Arabic and Persian languages and had a deep study of the 
Islamic subjects. His thirst for knowledge kept him a student through 
out his life. It was with this spirit that he travelled far and wide in 
Islamic countries like, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Egypt and Syria. In his own 
country he visited almost all seats of Islamic culture and learning, such 
as Lucknow, Banaras and Azimabad ie. Patna. While at Lucknow 
Nawab Asafuddulah met Haji Muhd. Muhsin. Haji sahib was a good 
calligraphist also. He could write all the seven hands of calligraphy with 
equal ability. It is said that copying of the Quran was one of his reli- 
gious duties, and that he transcribed as many as seventy two copies of 
the Holy Book. These copies were held in deep reverence by the people 
and bought at high prices, some times more than thousand rupees per 
copy. In the premises of the Hooghly Imambara, which was now called 
after him as ‘Imambara-i-Muhsinya’, Haji Muhd. Muhsin established a 
madrasa (a school) for the education of all; and appointed learned tea- 
chers therein. He also established a library attached to the Madrasa 
for the use of students and staff. This library contained among other 
valuable manuscripts few copies of the Quran transcribed by Haji Muhd. 
Muhsin. The library was named as ‘Kutub Khana-i-Muhsinya’. After 
the death of Haji Muhd. Muhsin the affairs of the Waqf: Estate 
and the Hooghly Imambara were managed by his two associates Rajab 
Ali Khan and Shakir Ali Khan. This was in accordance with the will 
of the donor. But only three years later when these mutawallis passed 
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away colruption crept into the management. The situation further 
deteriorated during the time of the 3rd mutawalli Maulvi Baqu Ali Khan. 
Mv. Baqir Ali was an unlucky person. He could neither bring any 
favourable change in the management of the Imambara nor could main- 
tain and preserve the standard and dignity the institution achieved 
hitherto. The most unfortunate incident that occurred in his time was 
the big fire that broke out in the Imambara. It damaged the whole 
building and burnt all precious materials of the Imambara to ashes. 
The library was completely destroyed. It.is said that nothing could be 
saved except the imperial farman and the Deed of Trust of Haji Muham- 
mad Muhsin. Maulvi Bagir Ali died-soon after this incident. 

Under the circumstances the Govt. was obliged to intervene 
in the matter. Nawab Syed Ali Akbar Khan of Bihar was appointed 
an Amin of the Waqf Estate in 1815. He was later confirmed as the 
fourth Mutawallt-of the Imambara in 1818. The overall management of 
the Estate fell mto the hands of the Board of Revenue, Govt. of Bengal. 
Maulvi Ali Akbar Khan was a man of great ability. He not only con- 
trolled the management of the Imambara but made it more useful to 
the public also. He moved the Board of Revenue to re-organize the 
Madrasa’started by Haji Muhd. Muhsin, on a wider scale. His recommen- 
dations met the approval of the Board and the Madrasa was re-organized 
in 1817. The total expenditure on the Madrasa was now Rs. 6,000 a 
year. , It was at this stage that the Govt. took over the charge of the 
Muhsin Endowment Fund (as it was now called) completely. The Govt. 
appropriated the entire income of the Muhsin Estate under the provisions 
of the Regulation XIX of 1810. This happened in 1836. In the same 
year the Hooghly Muhsin College was established ‘ with funds of the 
Muhsin Waqf Estate. Ali Akbar Khan held his office for about twenty 
four years. He was one of the descendants of Nawab Syed Ghulam 
Husain Khan, the renowned author of ‘Siyarul mutaakherin’, a Persian 
historical work written in later Mughal period. Nawab Ali Akbar Khan 
was a prominent literary figure of his time. In his literary pursuits and 

achievements he received due appreciations from Mirza Ghalib, the 
famous ‘urdu-persian poet of Delhi. Mirza Ghalib later became one of 
his personal friends when he visited Calcutta and met the Nawab in 
person. 
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After his retirement the office of mutawalli was entrusted to. 
another eminent gentleman Maulvi Zainuddin Husain Khan of Bilgram. 
But unfortunately he could not remain in his office more than a year. 
Maulvi Zainuddin returned to Lucknow where his father Mv. Karam 
Husain was the chief secretary in the court of Nawab Nasiruddin Haidar 
of Awadh. 

Another prominent figure in the history of the Hooghly Imambara 
was Maulvi Karamat Ali Jaunpur, the 6th mutawalli of the Imambara. 
He was appointed to the post in April 1837. Mv. Karamat Ali was a 
rare combination of scholarship and administration. The Imambara 
received an all round balanced, development during his regime. The 
learned mutawalli paid due attention to all aspects of the institution, 
namely, religious, social and educational. The first change that he 
brought was the construction of a new building for the Imambara. His 
approach to the Govt. of India, in this connection, resulted in a proclama- 
- tion from Lord Auckland, the then Governor General of India, giving his 
consent to the construction. The work started in 1848 under the direct 
supervision of Mv. Karamat Ali. A little detail of the construction will 
not be out of place here. 

The building is situated on the right bank of river Hooghly with 
its back on the river side where Nawab Ali Akbar Khan, the fourth 
mutawalli of Imambara, had raised an embankment for security of the 
building. In common with other Islamic constructions of the type 
(mosque, mausoleum) the main gate of the building was raised high | 
and made massive which gave it a majestic look. It was ornamented with 
Quranic phrases. The big court-yard of the building was beautified with 
a quadrangle (water-pool) in the middle containing a fountain-spring in 
its centre. . Walls were decorated and painted. Quotations from Hadith 
and the Holy Book were beautifully engraved on the doors of the spacious 
rooms. ‘The central prayer hall, along with other attractions was further 
dignified by an elegant silver pulpit beautifully carved. It was, and 
still is a special item of interest for the visitors. Maulvi Karamat 
Ali also got constructed a beautiful hammam in oriental style. Hot and 
cold waters were readily available there. The construction ended in 
1861 at a total cost of Rs. 218413. Having finished with this job Mv. 
Karamat Ali paid his attention towards procuring a befitting tower-clock 
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for the Imambara. The clock was purchased from a London firm at a 
price of Rs. 11,721. It was a giant clock measuring about 114 ft. high. 
It had three large and heavy belis, which when rung produced a pleasant 
sound, and could be heard from almost all parts of the town. The clock 
was installed on the largest minaret of the building. Mv. Karamat Ali 
also installed’a big sun-clock on the embankment of the Imambara. How 
the entire edifice looked when completed can be gathered from the follow- 
ing observations of a visitor: “It is a superb structure, stately and majes-. 
tic in which. grandeur is happily wedded to beauty”. A European visi- 
tor, James Kerr, notices the Imambara in one of his publications as: “A 
mosque is now building at this place (Hughli), and is nearly finished, 
which promises to surpass any thing of the kind in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta. A remarkable feature is the amount of ornamentation and minute 
carving. All over the building likewise may be seen texts of the Quaran, 
painted i in large beautiful characters on the more conspicuous parts of the 
structure”. l 
Construction being completed Maulvi Karamat Ali directed his 
efforts towards building a suitable library and re-shaping the madrasa 
on a wider scale. To what extent the Library had deteriorated can be 
estimated by a casual remark he made in the preface of Hand-list of 
Imambara’s books and manuscripts. He mentioned, “When I took charge 
of the madrasa, there were no books (worth mentioning) in the stock of 
the library, except one copy (manuscript) of the Holy Quran and a set 
of Zaadu’l maad, a book of Hanabli law. It was because all the books 
of the madrasa library were shifted to the newly established college”— 
Hooghly Muhsin College. The library was deprived of the only available 
copy of the Quran transcribed by Haji Muhd. Muhsin. The situation 
embarassed Maulvi Karamat Ali as most of the books lost were rare. 
Funds granted for procurement of the same were always inadequate. It 
is perhaps known to the reader that Haji Muhd. Muhsin (peace be on 
him) was a shia darvish ; and his library abounded in books of shia faith. 
Maulvi Karamat Ali “endeavoured hard” to get back for the library its 
stock and standard. Details in this regard are not available. Towars the 
closing years of his service he compiled a hand-list of the books and 
manuscripts then available in the library. This list is arranged subject- 
wise with headings written in red. A glance through the list reveals that 
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the library contained not only books and manuscripts but maps, astro- 
lates and compasses as well. 

Few of the rare titles then available in the library were Aasaar sana- 
did, ed. 1846. Karnama-i-Haidri, Tarikh-i-Kashmir, Fathiya ibriya, 
Masir-i-Talibi, Tarikh-t-Yamimi, Ajatb-ul-maqdur fi akhbar-i-Taimur etc. 

In muslim culture the establishment of a mosque and institutions 
of the like (Imambara, mausoleum, khangah) is generally followed by a 
school—mostly free, some times with nominal fees. The madrasa of the 
Imambara was in accordance with the same tradition. It underwent 
several changes under different mutawallis. In Maulvi Karamat Als 
time the institution reached its zenith. It emerged as one of the 
seats of muslim learning in Bengal others being Pandua, Buhar, 
Murshidabad, Dacca and Chittagong. Students from far and near flocked 
to Hooghly. A boarding house was erected to accommodate the students 
coming from distant places. Stipends and scholarships were granted to 
poor and promising students. Pay scales of teachers were revised 
_ favourably. The Principal or the- Head Professor (as the post was then 
designated) received a salary of Rs. 300/- per month. The total expen- 
diture rose to Rs. 14000 and above annually. English was included 
in the curriculum of the madrasa. 

Maulvi Karamat Ali’s role was no doubt quite conspicuous. But we 
must not forget or minimize the ceaseless efforts of that eminent educa- 
tionist of Bengal who was behind the scene. I mean Nawab Abdul Latif 
‘Khan Bahadur. His report “A minute on the Hooghly Mudrussah” 
published i in 1877 is worth reading in this connection. It was not only the 
Hooghly madrasa which received his due attention ; many other institu- 
tions as well e.g. the Calcutta madrasa, the Hooghly Muhsin College, the 
Presidency College etc. also enjoyed his patronage. 

So far as the religious aspect of the institution is concerened, it may 
perhaps safely- be said that no other institution in the suburbs of Calcutta 
commanded the same respect and reverence as the Hooghly Imambara 
did, in that particular period. Maulvi Karamat Ali’s tolerent spirit not 
only invited the Shias to observe their religious rites but induced persons 
of other sects also to pay frequent visits to the Imambara. The Ramadan 
and Muharram festivals were celebrated with full honour and discipline. 
Alms were distributed to all without any distinction of caste, creed or 
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religion. In fact Maulvi Karamat Ali revived the spirit that was 
prevalent during Haji Muhd. Muhsin’s time. Acknowledging the ad- 
ministrative capabilities of the mutawalli the govt. placed the Bara Imam- 
bara also under his charge. Mv. Karamat Ali retired from service in 1875 
and died soon after at an advanced age of 82. He lies buried at Hooghly 
in the Bara Imambara. His name is associated today with the Imambara 
almost in the same degree as that of Haji Muhd. Muhsin. 
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Book Reviews 


Soutu Asian History 1750—1950 A Gume To PERIODICALS, DISSERTA- 
TIONS AND NEWSPAPERS——By Margaret H. Case. 


(Princeton University Press, $17:50) pp. 561 


This is a very useful gutde. The descriptive list includes 351 perio- 
dicals published between 1800—1965. It would be of great help to _ 
scholars doing research on South Asian history in the modern period. 
As this guide is for the use of research scholars a selective method has 
naturally been adopted. The section on dissertations could certainly 
have been more thorough. The compiler depended on the Institute of 
Historical Studies, Calcutta for necessary information. There are so many 
surprising omissions in her indexes of dissertations—Section 12, Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and Assam, 1773 to 1950. Indexes and Guides to News- 
papers lists Hindoo Patriot as a vernacular weekly. I hope there are not 
many such slips. In the foreword written by Dr. Stephen Hay we find 
that a guide to archive collections in India is being prepared. It cannot 
possibly be as useful as the guide prepared by Mrs. Case. I have my 
doubts because I know very well the magnitude of the task. This guide 
to periodicals, newspapers and dissertations is a very honest and sincere 
attempt to help research workers. 


ProsLeMs oF EmMprre—Britain and India 1757—-1813—By P. J. Marshall. 
(George Allen and Unwin Ltd., price 35s, paper back 18s, pp. 239. 


This is a study of the impact made on Britain by the conquest of 
India. Excerpts from forty-five original documents cover 126 pages. 
There is a useful introduction in which Dr. Marshall discusses some his- 
torical problems and raises some historical questions. “Decuments are not 
thrown naked before the untrained mind”. The author is concerned 
“with what happened in Britain not with what happened in India”, In 
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his discussion of contemporary views of the purposes of empire the author 
is inclined to attach less importance to interests than historians normally 
do. The idea of a tribute through import is discussed but there is no 
mention of bond debt and its significance in the context of ‘drain’. 


A GUDE To THE INpra OFFICE LIBRARY WITH A NOTE ON THE INDIA OFFICE 
By S. C. Sutten. (Her Majesty’s Stationery Office) price £1-7s. 6d: 


It is a revised and enlarged edition of the old Guide. The section 
on the India Office records is a new feature. The corpus of material for 
` research in these archives number more than 160,000 volumes and un- 
bound files. This reviewer had the good fortune to work in this record 
office for three months only in his long research career. There are many 
others who did not get even this opportunity and there ia no prospect 
of these records relating to India ever becoming available in the National 
Archives of India. 

N. K. SINHA. 


REFORM AND REGENERATION IN BENGAL 1774-1823 By Amitabha Mukherjee 
with a Foreword By Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 


(Rabindra Bharati University) 1968, price Rs. 16:50 pp. 392. 


„Dr. Mukherjee offers us what may be termed as an introduction to the 
19th century Renaissance of Bengal. The 18th century, at least its second 
half, was not the. dark age it is generally supposed to have been and the 
author traces the origin of the 19th century movement to forces and 
factors which have been operative since at least the last two decades of 
the preceding century. In course of his study extending over half a 
century Dr. Mukherjee: his interspersed his narrative with critical 
observations on the role of Ram Mohan as a religious reformer and in 
connection with the foundation of the Hindu College—topics on which 
_ opinion has been and probably will be divided. The work reveals patient 
enquiry into and thorough utilisation of available materials relative to 
the period and is a valuable contribution to the social history of Bengal, 
still a comparatively neglected site for historical excursions. The present 
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volume will not only benefit students of a formative period of Bengal’s 
history but will also of advantage to readers with general interest. 


Tse MucHat EmprRor Humarun—By Rama Sankar Avasthi (University 
- of Allahabad, 1967 price Rs. 30-00 pp. 491 + Appendices XX VII. 


The above is the first in the Historical Series undertaken by the 
University of Allahabad, with Professor O.P. Bhatnagar as General Editor. 
Humayun had the misfortune (?) of being the son of an illustrious father 
and the father of a still more illustrious son. It is thus not at all curious 
that be should have at least three historians—Erskine, S. K. Banerji and 
Dr. Avasthi to deal with his life and times. Dr. Avasthi’s volume covers 
new grounds with the aid of materials not available to or made use of by 
the earlier writers. The book is voluminous, well-documented and exhaus- 
tive in details. . The reader 1s, however, likely to wonder if a little pruning 
would not have added to its readability. A greater wonder is that so an 
printed errors should have escaped ‘the proof-readers, 


THe MucHaLs AND THE Jocts oF JaxHsar: Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Simla 1967, price Rs. 30-00 or 70sh p. 200 with plates. 


This is a collection of 17 Mughal documents belonging to the Nath 
Jogi centre at Jakhbar in Gurudaspur district. The Editors, Dr. B. N. 
Goswamy and Dr. J. S. Grewal of the Punjab University have been content 
with presenting the. documents with photographs, transcriptions and anno- 
tations without drawing conclusions except in some cases. The perusal 
of their introduction is a rewarding experience. The documents—four of 
them imperial farmans—are mostly land grants made in favour of the 
Jakhbar mahants perhaps as acts of piety or tolerance or of prudence 
considering the enormous local influence of the Jogis. It is particularly 
interesting to come across a personal letter from Aurangzeb to Mohant 
Ananta Nath and to be told of a document (not published) conveying 
land grant from Emperor Aurangzeb. The documents are interesting 
enough but the use historians of Mughal India will make of them will be 
awaited with no less interest. 


N. R. RAY, 
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Notes and Topics 


Old street names need not be inviolate. A thorough reconstruction 
of a town or city area may render meaningless many traditional names. 
Modern conditions like the requirements of the postal department may 
call for changes in the cumbrous and repetititive street names. Within 
about three decades of its formation in the late 19th century, the London 
City Council renamed about 1,500 streets bearing repeated names and 
abolished 3,500 subsidiary names. In these cases convenience was the 
primary consideration. The renaming of Calcutta streets is not similarly 
justified by practical considerations and is actually creating serious in- 
conveniences. Even as early as- 1916, a leading newspaper of Calcutta 
commented: “Some scores of historic names had been obliterated and 
a corresponding number of new names had been introduced. Very often 
a name is changed simply because some family wishes to have its name 
given to a street as a cheap way of getting immortality. Later on, the 
family is forgotten, some local worthy earns a reputation for benevolence 
by giving four annas to a blind beggar, and his relatives and friends 
demand that the name~of the old locality shall be expunged and the 


name of the new benefactor substituted”. The process of renaming the 


streets appears to have been somewhat checked after a committee was 
formed in 1916 to formulate a policy in the matter of renaming the streets. 
But any -policy the committee might have formulated received little 
recognition from the civic organization of Calcutta in recent years. An 


‘amalgam of sentiment and levity leads to an endless process of changing 


the old street names of Calcutta. Some of the changes are shocking, 
though great names are involved in the renamings. 

What is in a name? is a typical poetic denial of an inner sensibility. 
Old names have delicate strings of association with an inner feeling for 
the past. On a less imaginative but more concrete level, old place names 
are objects of etymological chase. They offer noble game as beasts of the 
chase, eluding and fascinating the hunter. The controversy over the 
origin of the name of Calcutta still fascinatingly goes on: The blood- 
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curdling suggestion by Hunter about Calcutta being a derivation from 
‘Golgotha’ or ‘Land of Skulls’—bleached skeletons lying over the deadly, 
pestilential swamp—remains colourful despite its proved incorrectness. 
‘Chowringhee’ and ‘Chitpur’ still remain elusive quarries though the game 
is nearly spoilt thanks to the patriotic and cultural zeal of the civic body. 

The old place names of Calcutta can well be part of a serious history 
of the city and need not remain only antiquarian curiosities. The great 
body of names, especially those associated with the ‘Black Town’ and 
the buffer and peripheral zones, presents a complex structure of the origin, 
growth and character of the localities of the immense city of swamps, 
. huts and palaces. The names of the old ‘mauzas’ mulunga, colinga, 
potaldanga, tuntanta—have a strange ring about them. These are names 
of some of the original hamlets and have nearly passed into oblivion. The 
swamps have left a deep impress on the city nomenclature, so have the 
trees and tanks whose great abundante in the city of Calcutta presented 
quite a problem. The original network of artizan’s localities still survives 
in some names. The goddess, whom some likes to call primeval, ruled 
the wide, open and wild spaces of Calcutta and accounted for the exis- 
tence of the immemorial pilgrim path that was the Chitpur Road and 
the Chowringhee (Holwell’s Road to Collighot). Chitpur Road has a 
tremendous significance for the history of the Indian town in Calcutta. 
It is typical of the single artery along which urban centres in India 
traditionally developed. As late as 1860, the Calcutta Review described 
it as the only important thoroughfare in the Native Town, a strange 
thing to say about an immense city which the Native Town really was. 

The street scenes of Calcutta in the old pictorial works of Daniell, 
Solvyns and.others create an impression of the vitality of the ‘Native 
Town’. This vitality tended to uspet the balance and order of the Eng- 
lish Town. ‘The hovels had an immense capacity for proliferation and 
the branded bull (in one post-funeral ceremony in the late 18th century 
one hundred and eight bulls were said to have been branded) did not 
always refrain from straying into the English quarter. A European 
sojourner felt alternatively repelled and fascinated by the filth and colour 
of the Indian Town. The ‘gimcrack tenements’ appeared to have been 
just ‘shaken by an earthquake’, their projecting balconies almost touching 
those in the opposite (‘kissing balconies’). Big mansions looked like 
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‘granarjes’. .The population of the Indian Town, in the course of a journey 
through Chitpur Road, appeared to have consisted of a very large number 
of idlers.. A narrow lane looked like a winding snake that had just 

‘swallowed up a bull-frog’. 

The Indian Town was a labyrinth or a series of labyrinths with a 
striking number of bazars. There were thirty-six bazars in 1843. The 
Old China Bazar was a unique street and locality—the model of an Orien- 
tal Bazar in congestion and in the variety of people and wares. The city, 
however, ended abruptly. It was a complex cluster whose edges led 
directly into wild swampy tracts. A broad belt of low jungle extended 
from the Dum Dum Road and continued through Sealdah, Entally, Bally- 
gunge, Bhowanipur and down the Russa Pagla Road, and there resided 
a vast number of people of all denominations connected with the city of, 
Calcutta (Letter to the Medical Board, March 21, 1835, from F. B. Strong, 
Surgeon to the Suburbs of Calcutta). There were on this belt residences 
of ‘opulent natives’ (reference, letter 1837) in scattered isolation. They 
are described as living in conditions similar to those of the European 
barons of old, who lived in castles surrounded by the filthy moat which 
shortened their span of life. An officer writing about the medical topo- — 
graphy- of Calcutta describes the irresistible attraction of these family 
residences for the Bengali gentry. This officer wonders why his educated 
Bengali assistant turned down his offer of better living accommodation 
and preferred to live in his ancestral dwelling amidst the noxious enhala- 
tion of the swamp in the immediate suburbs of Calcutta—ultimately to 
die of a disease generated 1 in the swamps. 

- The manuscript files of the Lottery Committee (the Committee was 
entrusted with the task of improving the city of Calcutta in 1817) con- 
tain a letter of appeal. The Committee’s programme of construction 
required the demolition of a part of the house of the Mitters of Bepari- 
tollah. In this appeal the Mitters stated that the “Hindu religion’ (custom) 
strictly enjoined that a person’s hereditary property, which the Hindus 
called ‘bhadrasan’, should be ‘guarded against every invasion’. They 
could not in consequence dispose of their family dwellings without a 
‘dereliction of principle’. “The numerous relations whom the petitioners 
had to provide for under the above injunction reside under the same roof 
and have multiplied with their offsprings. They call for an increase of 
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room for their accommodation. . It must appear to the Committee that 
to deprive them in part of their property will be to inflict on them the 
greatest abandoment (of principle) that can be conceived. Such a pro- 
cedure will operate as a stigma on the character of your petitioners who 
will be degraded in their caste for departing from this custom which should 
never be violated. It is necessary moreover to observe that the water of 
the tank is highly useful to the mhabitants of the neighbourhood as a 
wholesome beverage and also as the readiest means to extinguish the 
dreadful conflagration which had occurred in more than one instance”. 
The petitioners pleaded their inability to submit to such a sacrifice ‘even 
if the advantages were ten-fold’ (the reference is to payment of compen- 
sation by the Committee and rising land value in the vicinity of a new 
thoroughfare). The appeal ended on a highly sentimental note. “Tt is 
a sacred maxim that nothing is more dear to one in the world than his 
mother and that spot of ground where he first drew his natal breath”. 
To surrender part of such a property, especially the tank which is dedi- 
cated, will be ‘an act of the greatest sacrilege’. 
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